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Presented  January  8th,  1878. 


The  accompanying  five  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese  inscriptions  relate 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Yadava  kings  of  Devagiri. 

Na  I  is  a  Sanskrit  inscription  from  Khedrapiir,  a  Kolhapur  ^ 
Inam  village  of  the  Sankeswar  Swam!  Samkardcharya,  about  nine 
miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Kumndwad  in  the  Southern  Maratha  Country. 
It  is  engraved  in  Kayastha  characters  of  a  somewhat  indifferent  type  on 
a  stone-tablet  standing  on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters  by  the  south 
entrance  of  the  temple  of  Koppesvaradeva.  This  temple  is  one  of  the 
largest,  and  must  have  been  originally  one  of  the  finest,  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  columns  and  walls  of  the  interior  are  not  specially 
noticeable ;  but  the  exterior  architecture,  of  such  of  the  original  building 
as  remains,  is  very  fine,  and  the  outside  of  the  building  is  covered  with 
well-executed  and  spirited  representations  of  gods,  goddesses,  dancing- 
girls,  elephants  and  their  riders,  &c.     Such  of  these  sculptures,  how- 

^  The  old  form  of  this  name,  as  shown  by  Bome  ^&hAra  inscriptions,  was 
KoIUpanL 
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ever,  as  are  within  easy  reach  from  the  ground,  have  been  wantonly 
ill-used  and  in  many  cases  almost  destroyed  The  general  style  of  the 
building  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  unique  in  these  parts.  In 
front  of  the  temple  there  is  an  octagonal  chamber,  with  twelve  columns 
and  some  excellently  carved  images  still  standing  on  the  capitals  of 
some  of  them ;  the  centre-piece  of  the  floor  consists  of  one  entire 
circular  stone  slab,  of  about  fourteen  feet  diameter,  over  which  there  is 
an  aperture  of  the  same  shape  and  size  in  the  roof,  and  devotees  are 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  centre-piece  of  the  floor  nnd  obtain  moks/ia, 
or  final  emancipation  of  the  soul,  from  that  position.  A  large  portion 
of  the  origipal  building  had  fallen  into  ruin.  The  repairs  to  it, — 
executed  under  Singhanadova  himself,  to  judge  from  lines  22-3  of  the 
inscription, — consisted  in  rebuilding,  in  a  very  inferior  style  and  with- 
out sculptures  or  ornamentation,  the  centre  part  of  the  temple,  restoring 
the  roof  of  the  same,  and  erecting  a  high  terraced  dome  over  the  shrine 
at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  restored  portion  is  whitewashed ;  the 
rest  of  the  building  has  not  been  thus  disfigured.  Round  the  outside 
of  the  temple,  at  the  back,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
there  are  a  number  of  short  inscriptions, — one  in  the  Kayastha  cha- 
racters and  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  nine  in  the  Old  Canarese 
characters  and  language.  Three  of  them  mention  a  certain  Boppana, 
who  was  a  ChamiimUha  or  Dandanayaka,  and  who  brought  the  whole 
earth  under  one  umbrella* ;  but  they  contain  no  dates,  and  furnish  no  in- 
formation of  importance.  The  tablet  containing  the  inscription  now 
publbhed  is  5'  3''  high  by  2'  1  J"  broad  ;  at  the  bottom  it  is  blank  for  the 
space  of  I'  5".  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  the  tablet  are  ; — In  the 
centre,  a  lihffn  and  priest ;  on  their  right,  a  curved  sword  or  knife, 
and  in  the  upper  comer  the  moon  ;  and  on  their  left,  a  cow  and  calf, 
with  the  sun  in  the  upper  comer.  The  inscription  records  grants  to  the 
temple  by  king  SinghanadSva  in  the  Saka  year  1136  (ad.  1224-5), 
the  i^rimukha  saiSwatsara,^ 

No.  II  is  from  a  stone-tablet  standing  by  the  temple  of  Panchalin- 
gaddva,  outside  the  town  of  Mundli,  about  six  miles  to  the  K.  of 
Saundatti  in  the  Parasga<J  Taluka  of  the  Belgaum  District.  The  tem- 
ple is  between  the  town  and  the  river  Malaprabha.  The  emblems  at 
the  top  of  the  tablet  are :— In  the  centre,  a  linffa ;  on  its  right  an 

*  i^.,  who  achieved  the  soremgntj  of  Uie  whole  wocld  for  his  master. 
^  Bee  note  2,  page  9. 
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offickting  priest,  with  the  moon  above  him  ;  and  on  its  left,  a  curved 
«word  or  knife,  beyond  which  are  a  cow  and  calf  with  the  sun  above 
them.  The  characters  and  language  are  Old  Canarese.  A  good 
photograph  of  this  tablet  is  among  the  supplementary  plates,  still  to 
be  published,  of  Mr.  Burgess'  Arcfueological  Report  for  1874.  The 
inscription  records  grants  made  in  the  6aka  year  1145  (a.d.  1223-4), 
the  Chitrabhdnu  samvat9ara\  to  the  temple  of  Panchalingadeva  at 
M unipura  or  MunivalU  in  the  district  known  as  the  Toragale  Six- 
thousand,  by  Purushottama,  the  General  of  SinghanadSva,  and  other 
persons. 

No.  Ill  is  a  Sanskrit  inscription  of  the  time  of  king  Krishna,  or, 
as  he  is  here  called,  Kanhara  or  Kanhara",  the  grandson  of  Singhana^ 
deva.  It  has  already  been  published  by  me  at  pp.  246  et  seqq.  of 
Ko.  XXVII,  Vol.  IX,  of  this  Journal ;  I  now  give  a  revised  transcription, 
with  a  ftiU  transcription  of  all  the  important  part  of  the  inscription. 
The  original  is  in  somewhat  corrupt  Kdyastha  characters,  on  copper- 
plates which  were  found  at  Chikka-Bagiwadi  in  the  Belgaum  Talukd 
of  the  Belgaum  District,  and  which  now  belong  to  myself.  The  plates, 
three  in  number,  are  fastened  together  by  a  ring,  the  seal  of  which 
bears  a  representation  of  the  god  Hanuman ;  their  size  is  7i"  broad  by 
1  Of  long,  and  the  inscription  is  written  across  the  breadth  of  the  plates. 
It  records  how,  in  the  Saka  year  1172  (ad.  1250-1),  the  Saumya 
sathvatsara^,  Mallisaitti,  the  minister  of  Kanhara,  at  the  king's  com- 
mand bestowed  upon  thirty-two  Brahmans,  attached  to  the  shrine  of 
the  god  Madhavadeva,  certain  lands  at  Santh5ya-Bagav&di '  of  the 
Huvvalli '  Twelve  in  the  country  of  Kuhundi  *,  and  how  the  grant 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Mallisaitti' s  son  Chaundisaitti.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  this  inscription,  as  also  No.  IV,  supplies  the 
Dame  of  Singhanadeva's  son,  Jaitugi,  not  previously  ascertained  by  Sir 
W.  Elliot. 

*  See  note  9,  page  20. 

*  See  note  3,  page  31. 

*  See  note  6,  page  32. 
^  See  note  9,  page  32. 

*  There  are  several  places  called  Hubballi  in  the  Belganm  and  Dhlrw§ii 
Districts  ;  that  here  intended  is  probably  MughatkhAn-Hubballi,  close  to  BAgi- 
vAdi- 

*  Or  '  E^ndi',  which  is  the  form  of  this  name  in  other  inscriptions,— «.  g, 
my  Batta  Inscriptions  No.  V,  line  56,  No,  VII,  line  8,  Ac. ;  as  *  Kuhundi*,  it 
ooours  in  No.  II  of  the  same,  line  27. 
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No.  IV  is  another  inscription  in  the  Old  Canarese  characters  and 
language,  from  a  stone-tahlet  at  the  temple  of  the  goddess  UdachavT^ 
in  the  fort  at  Munoli.  The  emblems  at  the  top  of  the  tablet  are  :— 
In  the  centre,  a  linga  ;  on  its  right,  an  officiating  priest,  with  the  moon 
above  him,  and  behind  him  two  objects  that  would  seem  to  be  a  closed 
umbrella  and  an  ascetic's  water-pot  or  a  sacrificial  ladle ;  and  on  ita 
left,  a  cow  and  calf,  with  the  sun  above  them  and  a  curved  sword  or 
knife  beyond  them.  The  inscription  records  grants  made  in  the  Saka 
year  1174  (a.d.  1252-3),  the  Virodhikjit  samvatsara  ^*,  to  the  god 
Jagadisvaradeva.  The  temple,  to  which  the  inscription  is  now  at- 
tached, if  it  be  the  same  to  which  the  grants  were  made,  is  one  of  no 
architectural  pretensions. 

No.  V  is  another  Sanskrit  copper-plate  inscription  in  the  Kayastha 
characters.  The  plates  are  three  in  number,  each  7"  broad  by  W^  long, 
and  are  strung  together  by  a  ring,  the  seal  of  which  has  on  it  figures  of 
Garuda  and  Uanuman  with  the  moon  and  sun  above  them.  They 
belong  to  Basappa  bin  Lingappa  Beug^ri  of  Behaiti,  which  is  about 
thirteen  miles  to  the  E,  of  Dharwad.  The  inscription  is  written  across 
the  breadth  of  the  plates.  It  records  how,  in  the  Saka  year  1175  (a.d. 
1253-4),  the  J^rarnkdi  samvatsara,  Chaundaraja  or  Chavundaraja,  the 
minister  of  Krishna  or  Kanharadeva,  bestowed  upon  one  thousand  and 
two  Brahmans  the  village  of  Kukkanuru,  ^he  chief  town  of  a  circle  of 
thirty-two  villages  in  the  Belvola  Three-hundred  in  the  country  of 
Kuntala.  As  this  inscription  identifies  the  Saka  year  1175  with  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Kanharadeva,  the  termination  of  Sipghana- 
deva's  reign  and  the  commencement  of  Kanharad§va*s,  not  determined 
by  the  inscriptions  collected  by  Sir  W.  £lliot,  is  now  fixed  as  Saka 
1169. 


In  connexion  with  the  above  inscriptions,  I  have  to  notice  one  of  the 
time  of  Ramachandra,  the  son  and  successor  of  Kanharadeva.  It  is 
contained  in  Plate  No.  2G  of  a  collection  of  photographic  copies  of 
inscriptions  at  Chitrakaldurg,  Ddvanagirif  Harihar,  and  other  places  in 
Mais^r,  published  in  1865  for  the  Government  of  Maisur  by  Major 
Dixon,    22nd  Regiment  M.N.I.     The  original,  in  the  Old  Canarese 

*<>    See  note  7,  page  39. 
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characters  and  language,  with  one  or  two  Sanskrit  verses  in  the  middle, 
is  on  a  stone-tablet,  10' 2"  high  by  2M''  broad,  at  Harihar.  The 
emblems  at  the  top  of  the  tablet  are : — In  the  centre,  a  figure  of  some 
god,  seated ;  on  its  right,  a  cow  and  calf,  with  the  sun  above  them  ;  and 
on  its  left,  a  kneeling  priest  or  worshipper,  with  the  moon  above  him. 
The  inscription  consists  of  eighty-'four  Unes  of  about  fifty  letters  each  ; 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  at  the  bottom  a  few  more  lines  not  shown  in 
the  photograph.  The  original  is  in  fairly  good  order ;  but  the  pho- 
tograph is  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  here  and  there  too  indistinct,  for 
me  to  edit  the  text  satisfactorily  from  it.  However,  the  general  contents 
of  the  mscription  are  for  the  most  part  easily  decipherable.  The 
genealogical  portion  of  it  opens  in  line  10  with  the  praises  of  the  kings 
of  the  Yadava  family,  of  which  the  S6makula,  or  race  of  the  moon,  was 
the  original  stock.  The  first  of  these  kings  mentioned  by  name  is 
Bhillama, — line  14.  His  son  was  Jaitugi, — line  14 ;  and  his,  again,  was 
the  famous  Singhana, — line  1 5.  The  name  of  Singhana's  son  is  not 
given  in  this  inscription  ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  this  omission  must  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Jaitugi  II,  dying  before  his  father,  did  not 
reign.  Singhana's  grandson  was  Kandharadeva, — line  20, — or  Kandha- 
radeva, — ^line  22, — ^whose  younger  brother  was  Mahadeva", — line  24'. 
Kandharad^va's  son  was  Ramachandra**, — line  31, — or  Ramaraya, — 
line  32.  The  titles  of  Ramachandra  in  this  inscription  are  the  usual 
titles  of  a  universal  sovereign,  modified  to  suit  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  lines  39  to  66  is  described  the  Mahamandalesvara  or  Great 
Chieftain  Tikkamadeva  or  Saluva-Tikkamadeva,  the  *  Samastasainya- 
dhipati ',  or  Commander  of  all  the  forces,  of  Hamachandraraya.  With 
line  67  commences  the  portion  containing  the  grant,  which  was  made  on 
Friday  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  bright  or  of  the  dark  **  fortnight  of  the 
month  Chaitra  of  the  Isvara  samvataara,  which  was  the  Saka  year 
J 199  (a.d.  1277-8). 


The  inscriptions  noticed  above  establish  the  following  genealogy  and 
dates  «f  the  kings  of  this  dynasty : — 

^^  Or,  as  in  the  original,  Mahaddva, — tlie  second  syllable  being  shortened 
for  the  sake  of  the  metro. 

i«  Spoken  of  by  Ferishta  as  Efimaddva. 

^'  The  word  '  suddha'  or  the  word  *.hahula*  has  been  efiboed  in  the  original. 
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Bhillama. 

Jaitugi  I. 

Bimba,  Simhala,  Simbana, 

Siughana,  or  Singhanadeva. 

Saka  1136,  1145,  1169. 

Jaitugi  IL 

Krishna,  Kanh^ra,  Kanharadeva,  MabadSvar.- 

Eandhara,  Kandharadeva, 

or  KandhnradSva. 

Sakall69,  1172,  1174,  1175. 

I 
Ramachandra,  Hamar^ya,  or 

R&machandrar^ya.  > 

Saka  1199. 

•  Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  origin  of  BhiHama,  who  i* 
always  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  D^vagiri  family.  Sir  W.  Elliot 
conjectures  that,  either  he  was  a  member  of  the  HoysaJa-^Yadava 
family  who  asserted  his  own  independence  and  founded  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Yadava  stock,  or  he  was  some  petty  local  chief  who  sud- 
denly rose  into  power  and  assumed  the  Yadava  titles.  A  contest 
between  Bhillama  and  the  Hoysa}a- Yadava  king  VirabaUalad^va^*,  in 
which  the  former  lost  the  country  of  Kuntala,  is  referred  to,  in  lines 
30-1  of  the  Gadag  inscription,  dated  Saka  1115  (a.d.  1193-4),  pub- 
lished by  me  at  pp.  299  et  seqq.  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Indian  Antiquary. 

In  Sir  W.  Elliot's  genealogy,  based  on  the  Harihar  inscription 
noticed  above,  Ramachandra  is  shown  as  the  son  of  Mahadeva ;  but 
the  inscription  states  explicitly  that  he  was  the  son  of  Kandharadeva. 

By  the  same  authority,  quoting  also  Ferishta,  Ramachandra  was 
gucceeded  by  his  eldest  son  iSamkaradeva,  in  Saka  1232  (a.d.  1310-1) 
and  the  dynasty  expired  in  Saka  1234  on, the  death  of  Saxhkara- 
deva  at  the  hands  of  Malik-Kafur.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any 
inscription  of  the  time  of  ^amkaradeva  exists. 

»*  ^aka  1113  to  1183  P— Sir  W.  Blliot. 
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Sri !  Reverence  to  Sambhu  *,  who  is  made  beautiful  by  a  chowri 
>wrhich  is  the  moon  that  lightly  rests  upon  his  lofty  head,  and  who  is 
the  foundation-pillar  for  the  erection  of  the  city  of  the  three  worlds  1 
May  the  religion  of  \the  god)  Koppesvara,  which  confers  happiness 
upon  the  (three)  worlds, — ^having  now  at  length  obtained  an  abode 
svorthy  of  it  and  excellent,  in  the  form  of  men  of  eminence  who  are 
fortunate  and  intellectual  and  good  and  clever  and  long-lived, — ^attain 
stability  and  ever  increase  anew  on  all  sides !  May  the  tree  of  paradise 
which  is  the  true  religion,  unceasingly  nourished  by  the  rain  which 
consists  of  the  blessings  of  Brahmans,  sprout  and  send  forth  its  young 
fihoots  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit ! 

Hail !  In  the  year  of  the  Saka  1 136,  in  the  Srimnkha  smiwatsara  *, 
in  (the  month)  Chaitra,  on  the  solar  festival*,  on  Monday,  the  glorious 
and  valorous  universal  emperor,  the  great  king  Sri-Singhanadeva, — 
ivho  was  adorned  with  all  the  royal  titles  commencing  with  *  He  who  is 
established  at  the  opulent  (city  of)  D^vagiri  ;  the  asylum  of  the 
aniverse  ;  the  favourite  of  the  world  ;  the  supreme  king  of  great  kings  ; 
the  supreme  lord  ;  the  supreme  lord  of  the  city  of  Dvaravatlpura*,  which 
is  the  best  of  cities  ;  he  who  is  bom  in  the  lineage  of  Vishnu' ;  he  whd 
is  the  sun  which  causes  to  blossom  the  white  lotuses  of  the  Yadavakula  ,• 
he  who  is  victorious  over  all  the  hostile  kings,' — bestows  a  charter ; — 

To  wit ; — To  provide  for  all  the  angahhOga^  and  rangahh6ga^  and 
the  accompanying  rites,  he  gave  to  the  god  Sri-Kopp^svaradeva,  the 
holy  and  primitive  self-existent  one,  with  libations  of  water  (such  as 
it  is  the  custom  to  make)  at  (the  time  of  granting)  a  charter,  the  village 

*  ^iva,  who  bears  b  digit  of  the  moon  on  his  tiara. 

*  According  to  the  table  in  Brown's  Camatic  Chronologyf  the  ^rimnkha 
samvatsikra  is  ^aka  1135,  and  ^aka  1136  is  the  Bhava  samvatsara. 

>  *  S<Wyapwrvcm\-^K  solar  festival  on  the  days  of  the  solstices,  equinoxes, 
«€lip8e8,^. 

*  Also  called  Dv&iasamiidra  or  Dhdntsamndra, — the  modem  Ha]ablda  in 
ICaisOr. 

B  The  '  lineage  of  Vishnn^  is  the  YAdavaknIa. 

*  I  cannot  obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term'a 
*  ^ngabhtga*  and  *  rangabhSga^  as  need  in  connexion  with  the  service  of  idols. 
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of  KAdaladamavada ',  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kfida* 
lakfishnaT^Di^  and  Bhenasl  and  in  the  district  of  Mirinji^  together 
with  all  its  trees  and  the  enclosures  within  its  lands  and  the  nine  kinds 
of  huried  treasure,  and  with  its  four  boundaries,  and  comprising  all  the 
land  within  its  own  limits,  and  ei^tending  up  to  the  confluence  of  the 
sacred  rivers  Krlshnav^ni  and  Kuvenl.  The  holj  rites  of  the  god, 
consisting  of  the  ahgahhoga  worship  and  other  ceremonies,  should  be 
performed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  locality  out  of  the  produce  of  this 
village. 

Again ; — Having  i-epaired  that  (temple)  which  is  found  to  have 
existed  of  old  in  the  two  villages  of  Jdgula  and  Siriguppa,  ^ri-Singha* 
nadeva  gave  it  to  the  god  6ri-KoppeBvaraddva. 

Victorious  is  the  creeper-hke  arm  of  the  king  Simha, — who  is  like  the 
full  moon  in  nourishing  the  ocean  of  the  nectar  of  joy  ;  who  acts  like 
the  sun  in  dispelling  the  thick  darkness  of  niggardliness ;  and  who 
rivals  the  ocean  of  milk  in  having  Hari  established  in  his  heart !  ^^ 
Glorious  is  king  Simha,  washing  away,  vrith  the  streams  of  rut  that 
trickle  dovra  over  the  cheeks  of  his  elephants  in  his  battles,  (the  dis- 
tinctive marks^*)  that  are  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  the  hostile  kings ! 
May  it  be  auspicious! 

^  ».  «.,  *  DAmavAda  of  the  conflaenoe*,  *  Mdala*  being  the  genitive  of  th© 
Canareee  *  MMu\  the  confluence  of  rivers.  *  Kiidaladfimav.4da*  would  seem  to 
be  the  old  form  of  *  KurundwAd  \  the  chief  town  of  the  Native  State  of  tho 
same  name  in  the  Southern  Maratha  Country. 

>  i,  e.t  the  KrishnA  and  the  Vdni,  regarded  as  one  river  after  their  conflaenoe. 

*  The  modem  Hiraj,  a  Native  State  in  the  Southern  Maratha  Country. 

^0  Hari,  or  Vishnu,  sleeps  on  the  coils  of  the  serpent  ^dsha  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean  of  milk. 

^  ^  See  note  •  to  line  28  of  the  text. 
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No.  II. 

Reverence  to  Sambhu,  who  is  made  beautiful  by  a  ehowri  which  is 
the  moon  that  lightly  rests  upon  his  lofty  head,  and  who  is  the  founda- 
tion-pillar for  the  erection  of  the  city  of  the  three  worlds ! 

In  Jamb{idvipaS  the  most  excellent  region  to  the  south  of  MSru, 
which  is  worthy  of  great  worship  in  the  earth  encircled  by  the  ocean, 
is  BharatakshStra,  which  is  equally  resplendent  and  beautiful.  In 
Knntala,  which  like  a  beautiful  braid  of  hair  adorns  the  land  of  Bharata, 
is  the  broad  district  of  Toragale ;  the  very  pleasant  city  of  Munipura  is 
esteemed  the  chief  beauty  of  that  district.  So  that  you  may  say  that 
it  is  like  the  city  of  the  gods,  resplendent  in  the  universe,  Munipurd  is 
more  glorious  than  a  crore  of  other  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage,  from  (its 
being  the  favourite  residence  of  the  sages)  Yedavyasa,  Kutsa,  Jamadagni, 
Yasishtha,  Bharadvaja,  Attri,  and  Visv&mitra,  who  confessed  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Pimchalinga'  and  the  abode  of  the  goddess  of  fortune, 
and  that,  being  possessed  of  the  waters  of  the  R&maganga^  it  was 
worthy  to  be  worshipped  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  To  describe 
the  pleasure-garden  of  that  city  :^Munivalli  has  always  been  consider- 
ed to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  goddess  of  fortune,  on  account  of  its 
black  bees  and  its  cocoanuts  and  areca-nuts  and  rose-apples  and  the  fruits 
of  the  M&dhu,  on  account  of  its  jack-trees,  and  mango-trees,  and  lime- 
trees,  and  orange-trees,  and  clove-trees,  and  betel-plants,  and  Surahonne- 
trees,  and  Sup^iali-trees,  and  Parij&ta-trees,  and  Punniga-trees,  and 
A£6ka-trees,  and  on  account  of  the  betel-creepers  that  cause  a  dense 
gloom.     This  same  Munipura  was  the  abode  of  the  sages  Sanaka, 

^  Jambiidvlpa  is  the  oentral  division  of  the  world.  The  golden  monntain 
Mkii  is  the  centre  of  Jombodvipa.  Bharataksh^tra,  '  the  land  of  Bharata*,  is 
India. 

*  diva,  who  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  lihga  worship,  is  called  PafichaliAgap 
'  he  who  has  five  Uhgaa*,  probably  fkx>m  ^e  chief  places  at  which  he  is 
worshipped  nnder  that  emblem  being  five  in  number,  viz. — 1,  Conjevaram; 
where  there  is  the  *  priihivi-Unga,*  or  linga  made  of  earth ;  2,  Jambukd^vara, 
where  there  is  the  '  ab-Uhgaf  or  Uhga  from  which  water  is  said  to  ezade 
perpetnally;  8,  TirunAmale,  where  there  is  the  *t^6-Unga\  or  Uhga  which 
sparkles  with  light ;  4,  KAlahasti,  where  there  is  the  '  vAyu-lihga*,  or  Uhga  the 
lamn  of  which  is  said  to  be  kept  in  constant  vibration  hj  the  wind ;  and  5, 
Chi^mbara,  where  there  is  the  '  6,kAsa-Uhga,*  or  aerial  or  sham  Uhga,  i.  e, 
where  the  Uhga  is  worshipped  without  any  material  form  of  it  being  kept  in 
the  temple. 

'  This  would  seem  to  be  another  name  for  the  MalaprahAit  or  MalApahAii,  the 
modem  Malc^rabhA.  Manj  rivers  are  called  GangA  because  the  waters  of  the 
real  Ganges  are  supposed  to  flow  into  them  periodically. 
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Sanandana*  Jamadagni,  Vibh&ndaka,and  others ;  be  who  with  joy  protects 
it,  daily  delighting  in  the  perpetual  beauties  of  the  pleasure-garden 
of  that  city,  is  Panchalinga  ;  its  high  prosperity  shall  outshine  riches 
and  gold,  as  long  as  the  earth  and  Meru  and  the  moon  shall  last. 

Hail!  While  the  valorous  universal  emperor,  the  glorious  king 
Singhanadlva, — the  favourite  of  the  world,  the  supreme  king  of  great 
kings,  the  supreme  lord,  the  most  venerable,  the  sun  of  the  white 
lotuses  of  the  family  of  the  glorious  JaitugidSva^  the  best  among  the 
Yadavas, — was  ruling  at  his  capital  of  D^vagiri,  with  the  recreation  of 
pleasing  conversations  : — King  Singhana,  the  sovereign  of  the  Y4davas, 
— having  invaded  and  acquired  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  which  was 
his  arm,  the  territory  of  the  hostile  kings,  and  having  charmingly  become 
the  sole  ruler  of  the  world, — ^by  means  of  his  mighty  rule  made  the 
whole  earth,  (which  rests)  upon  the  tusks  of  the  elephants  (that  stand) 
at  the  points  of  the  compass,  his  prey.  While  the  kings  of  M&lava  and 
Chera  and  Ch6ja  and  Magadha,  and  the  lords  of  the  countries  of 
Gdrjara,  Pai^dya,  L&la,  NSpala,  Turushka,  Barbariga,  Kerala,  Pallava, 
Anga,  Vengi,  P^ch&la,  Kahnga,  and  Sindhu  were  reigning, — Singhana, 
the  king  of  men,  governing  the  earth  in  happiness,  was  glorious  like 
the  king  of  the  gods.  The  world  had  become  his  prey ;  and,  saying 
"  Let  him  rule  the  earth  with  justice ",  king  Singhana  gave  the  go- 
vernment of  the  earth  to  Jagadala-Purush6ttama.  On  a  religious 
occasion  king  Singhana,  who  was  preeminent  in  respect  of  his  renown, 
saying  "  Let  him  build  the  city  of  ^ivapura*',  gave  the  celebration  of 
the  rites  of  Purushdttama^  to  J6gad6va.  Best  among  a  hundred 
millions  is  the  family  of  Purushfittama,  who  is  a  very  Meru  in  re- 
spect of  his  firm  dignity  and  the  lustre  of  his  excellent  fame,  and  who, 
through  the  influence  of  his  star,  is  a  very  asylum  of  mankind,  a  very 
jewel  of  a  man.  And  the  lineage  of  that  same  J6gadeva  is  this : — 
Panchalinga,  the  lord  of  the  daughter '  of  the  mountain,  is  the  pro- 
pitious lord  of  his  family  ;  his  gotra '  is  that  of  Kaundinya  with  (the 
pravara'  of)  YaSishtha  and  Maitravaruna ;  Ramadeva,  firm  in  truth, 

*  Jaitngi  was  tlie  name  of  the  father,  as  well  as  of  the  son,  of  Singhanad^Ta. 
"  Vi£hnn, '  the  snpreme  spirit'. 

*  PArratt,  the  wife  of  Siva  and  the  daughter  of  the  mountain  Himillaya. 

*  *  Q6tra', — ^family  or  kindred. 

B  *  Ptcwa/ra*  means  the  invocation  of  those  anoestors  whose  names  are  to  be 
coopled  with  that  of  Agni,  the  "god  of  fire,  when  the  latter  is  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  consecration  of  the  sacrificial  fire. 
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is  adorned  with  the  qualities  of  a  father  (towards  him) ;  the  honoured 
L6kambike  is  his  mother ;  Gaurbhayi  is  his  charming  wife ;  S5ma- 
natha,  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess  of  fortune,  is  the  son  of  him,  the 
husband  of  the  goddess  of  fortune ;»— how  fortunate,  then,  is  Jogadera ! 

And,  that  same  J6gadeva  having  exercised  authority  over  many 
countries  and  having  ruled  happily  ; — Hail  I ; — On  the  holy  occasion 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  Monday  the  day  of  the  full-moon  of  the 
bright  fortnight  of  the  month  Karttika  of  the  Chitrabhanu  sanivatsarOy 
which  was  the  year  of  the  glorious  6aka  era  11 4  5**,  at  the  command  of 
the  Dandanayaka^^  Purushottama,  who  was  the  manager  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  glorious  Singhanad^va,  J6gadeva  gave,  with  gifts  of  gold 
and  libations  of  water,  (the  village  of)  K  alia  vole,  as  a  grant  to  be  re- 
spected by  all,  to  the  god  Sri-PanchahhgadSva,  the  self-existent  one, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  temple  with  beautiful  pinnacles,  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  anything  that  might  become  broken  or  torn  or  worn  out, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  perpetual  offering,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ' 
ahgabhoga  and  the  rahgahhoga,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  charitable 
dining-hall.  JogadSva,  the  excellent  husband  of  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune, being  gracious,  in  his  affection  respectfully  gave  to  (the  god) 
6ri-Panchalinga  (the  village  of)  Kallavole,  as  a  firm  grant  to  be  respected 
by  all,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chaitrapavitra^\  of  repairing  anything 
that  might  become  torn  or  worn  out,  and  of  a  charitable  dining-hall ; 
the  lords  of  the  earth  shall  preserve  this  grant  as  long  as  the  ocean  and 
the  moon  and  sun  may  last.  Sri-J6gadeva,  the  DandadhMa,  the  good 
man,  the  younger  brother  of  Purush6ttama,  gave  as  a  firm  grant  the 
city  of  ^ivapura  to  BrAhmans,  for  as  long  as  the  earth  and  Meru  and 
the  moon  may  endure.  J6gad^va,  the  Chamupa,  joyfully  gave  sixteen 
allotments,  each  of  two  hundred  kammas^*  (of  land),  to  the  excellent 
Br^hmans  of  Sivapura,  in  four  out  of  the  ancient  villages.  And  if  you 
ask  in   what   villages  respectively: — In  Munipura,  in  Sindavige,  in 

•  According  to  the  table  in  Brown's  Camatic  Chronology^  the  Chitrabhinu 
samvaUa/ra  is  ^aka  1144,  and  ^aka  1145  is  the  Svabh&nu  or  Subhinu  sam^ 
vatswra. 

»o  *  DandanAyaka',  *  DandAdhipa',  *  DandAdhifia*,  or  *  ChamApa',  as  used  in 
inscriptions,  denotes  a  military  officer  witli  administratiTO  powers. 

11  Perhaps  'the  purificatory  rites  of  the  month  Chaitra*.  But  in  other 
passages  the  words  are  distinct  and  separate ;  e.  gr.  *  Chaitrakke  hdle  pavitrakke 
%$W  in  line  75  of  the  NAsargi  inscription  at  pp.  240  et  seqq.  of  No.  XXIX, 
Vol.  X,  of  this  Society's  Journal. 

18  *  Kamma*  or  *  kwnha*, — an  ancient  land-measure  the  value  of  which  is  not 
now  known. 
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Agan&m,  and  in  Nagarapura,  Jdgaddva,  who  followed  the  precepts  of 
Manu,  with  affection  and  modesty  gare  sixteen  allotments  to  Brahmans. 
In  order  that  it  might  be  esteemed  preeminent  in  the  world,  JogadSva, 
the  Dandadhisa,  the  younger  brother  of  Jagadala-Pnrushdttama,  de- 
clared that  ^ivapnra  surpassed  the  charming  land  of  enjoyment.^' 

And  on  the  same  occasion : — The  gardeners  of  the  jewel-mine 
Munipura,  who  were  the  receptacles  of  great  liberality,  acquired  renown 
throngh  the  strength  and  the  power  and  the  eminence  of  theic  wealth, 
their  truth,  their  firm  determination,  their  perseverance,  and  their 
heroism.  The  gardeners,  who  had  obtained  the  excellent  favour  of 
the  lotuses  which  are  the  feet  of  (the  god)  Panchalinga  who  is  resplen- 
dent throughout  the  world,  gave  perpetually  year  by  year,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  rahgabho^a,  a  kandage^^  on  the  (total  produce  of)  dried 
fruits,  grain,  &c.** 

Honourable,  worthy  to  be  accounted  foremost  among  the  brave, 
possessed  of  a  most  excellent  reputation  by  reason  of  the  strength  and 
the  eminence  and  the  greatness  of  their  firm  determination,  the  pre- 
servers of  all  rehgious  rites,  worthy  to  be  worshipped,  more  glorious 
than  any  others,  abounding  in  holy  deeds,  possessed  of  a  profound 
firmness  that  comprises  a  number  of  various  good  qualities,  firm  in 
truth,  the  granters  of  all  requests, — such  are  the  Ugura  Three-hun- 
dred", who  are  worthy  to  be  worshipped  in  this  world.     Even  the 

1 »  Svarga,  or  paradise,  where  people,  after  death,  enjoy  the  reward  of  their 
works  during  life. 

*♦  *  KaTU^t^  is  the  modem  *  lihandaga\  or  *  'khanduga\  equivalent  to  about 
Uiree  bushels. 

*»  '  Tdrihge' ; — but  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  *  tdra,'  of  which  we  have  the 
dative  case  here  and  the  genitive  case,  *  Mrtno',  in  line  48  below,  is  not  certain. 
In  Sanderson's  Cana/rese  Dictiona/nff  '  idru*  is  given  as  meaning,  as  a  noun,  an 
omen,  the  bar  of  a  door,  a  particular  tree,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  heeome  thin,  exhausted 
vnth  fatigue,  dried  up.  As  he  gives  also  a  form  '  t&ru*  in  the  meaning  of  a 
door-bar  and  the  tree  so  called,  *  tdru'  may  be  assumed  to  be  also  the  old  form 
of  the  root  in  its  verbal  significations.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  word 
aa  used  in  this  inscription  is  connected  with  the  root  in  its  verbal  signification 
to  become  dried  up,  and  means  dried  produce  generally. 

i«  It  is  not  apparent  who  are  the  *  Ugura  Three-hundred*  and  the  Five- 
hnndred-and-four*.  Some  large  religious  establishment  appears  to  be  alluded 
to,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  establishment  of  th3  priests  of  the  temple  of  Ellamma 
or  R^nnkA  at  Ugargol,  which  is  close  to  Saundatti  in  the  Parasgad  T£]ak&  of 
the  Belgaum  District.  The  temple  is  one  of  great  note,  it  has  a  large  establish- 
ment of  priests,  and  great  numbers  of  people  go  on  pilgrimages  to  it  at  stated 
times ;  bnt,  though  the  shrine  has  every  appearance  of  being  of  some  antiquity, 
I  have  met  with  no  allusions  to  it  in  inscriptions,  unless  the  present  is  one. 
The  *  Ugura  Three-hundred*,  smd  the  '  Eleya-BAjagaru  Pive-hundred-and-four* 
are  mentioned  also  in  line  28-9  of  No.  IV  of  my  Sindavamia  Inscriptions,  at 
page  258  et  teqq.  of  No.  XXXI,  Vol.  XI,  of  this  Society's  Journal. 
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Unborn  cannot  describe  the  greatness  of  the  Five-hundred-and-four, 
T?bo  oecupied  themselves  in  all  the  rites  of  religion ;  which  greatness, 
resulting  from  their  protecting  might,  their  generosity,  the  powerful 
attraction  of  their  truth,  and  the  eminence  of  t^eir  energy,  was  such 
that  you  might  say  that  one  who  asked  them  for  protection  or  begged 
of  them  a  freedom  from  old  age  and  death  was  certain  to  attain  his 
desired  object;  who,  then,  may  describe  it?  And  whenever  those 
same  Ugura  Three-hundred  and  the  Five-hundred-and-four  asked  with 
importunity  (?)^',  they  gave  one  coin  such  as  is  given  on  marriage 
occasions. 

And  the  boundaries  of  the  three  hundred  kammas  of  cultivated  land» 
(which  were  given  as  a  grant)  to  be  respected  to  the  god  6ri-Pim- 
chalingadSva,  are :— On  the  E.,  the  highroad  that  goes  to  the  valley  ; 
on  the  S.,  a  rivulet ;  on  the  W.,  the  cultivated  land  called  Akka- 
ailigeyi ;  and  on  the  N.,  the  cultivated  land  called  Hebballaharalakeyi. 
And  the  boundaries  of  one  tnattar^  (of  land,  which  also  was  given 
to  the  god,)  Ate : — On  the  E.,  (the  temple  of)  the  goddess  Kalikad^vi ; 
on  the  S.,  the  tank  called  Ha9itegei;e ;  on  the  W.,  the  village 
of  Karuvetta;  and  on  the  N.,  the  highroad  (to  the  village)  of 
Hiivinakal.  Also  the  fixed  contribution  that  was  allotted,  free 
from  all  opposing  claims,  on  the  betel-plantation  measuring  five 
hundred  ifew/w",  which  was  to  the  S.  of  (the  temple  of)  the  god,  to  the 
W.  of  the  rivulet  called  Yangarattihalla,  to  the  N.  of  the  (river)  Sri- 
Ramagaiige,  and  to  the  E.  of  a  stone  set  upright  in  the  ground,  was  the 
impost  of  the  Harikekuli^ ;  and  the  contribution  on  the  profits  was  the 
impost  of  a  bundle  of  betel-leaves  levied  on  the  road ;  and  (there  was 
allotted)  to  that  same  god  one  visa^^  on  each  load  of  a  beast  of  burden 
of  betel-leaves.    Two  solasapes**  of  oil  (were  given)  on  (each)  oil-mill, 

^'  ^  ChcUty/rAsigeridaZli*  i — but  the  meaning  is  not  at  all  certain.  In  analjs- 
ing  it  as  *  chattwrdHge eridalU\  I  wonld  connect  '  chatturAsige*  yrith  *  chatr&yi8u\ 
to  be  ohstinaUf  hardened, 

^B  '  Matta/t^, — an  ancient  land-measure  the  value  of  which  is  not  now  known., 

*  •  *  KuW,  a  pitf  hole.  The  meaning  of  the  text  is  probably  '  a  betel-planta- 
tion capable  of  holding  five  hundred  plants.' 

*^  Meaning  not  known.  '  UwriM  is  a  vow ;  and  '  lcuU\  in  addition  to  the 
meaning  given  in  the  preceding  note,  means,  as  a  verb,  to  dig  a  hole,  to  protect, 
to  journey, 

> '  Explained  to  me  as  being  the  same  as  '  dAi44^*i  the  fourth  part  of  an  anna. 
In  Sanderson's  Dictionary  *  visa*  is  given  -as  meaning  one-sixteenth,  a  shojre, 
portion ;  and  we  have  also  *  vUe^,  five  seers, 

**  '  Soiasage^  is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  *  solUge,  soUge,  solage,  or  solege*,  the 
sioDty-fowrth  part  of  a  *  kolaga*,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  three-twentieths  of 
a  busheL 
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to  provide  for  the  ceremony  of  averting  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye  which 
was  held  on  Mondays  at  Singavatti  of  that  locality.  And  one  oil-mill 
was  set  apart  for  the  god.  Sixty  cultivators"  gave  a  kandage  of  dried 
fruits,  grain,  &c.  And  the  reapers  of  the  hetel-plants  will  give  (a 
contribution)  when  they  reap,  and  the  consumers  of  betel-leaves  will 
^rillingly  give  (a  contribution).  The  ministers  of  the  king  shall  recog- 
nize these  imposts.  And  the  sellers  of  betel-leaves  and  arecanuts  inside 
the  village  will  give  (a  contribution)  when  they  realize  in  cash  the  prices 
that  they  obtain. 

The  E.  and  S.  boundary  of  a  flower-garden  (which  was  given  to  the 
same  god)  is  the  (river)  Srl-Ramagange ;  the  W.  boundary  is  the 
garden  of  the  Basadi*^  ;  and  the  N.  boundary  is  a  plantation  of  betel- 
plants. 

And  the  boundaries  of  a  garden  on  the  river  containing  Ave  hundred 
betel-plants  are  : — On  the  E.,  the  (river)  Sri-Ramagange  ;  on  the  S- 
and  W.  and  N.,  stones  set  upright  in  the  ground.  (Also  there  were 
given)  three  flower-gardens  in  the  waste  land  called  Suruganahal. 

Having  established  the  shrine  of  the  god  Sri-Madhavanarayanadeva, 
and  having  given  as  a  grant  to  be  respected  by  all,  with  gifts  of  gold 
and  Ubations  of  water,  (the  village  of)  Sattiyakere  for  the  purposes  of 
the  angahhdga  and  rahgahh6ga  of  that  same  god,  (there  was  given)  a 
betel-plantation  of  five  hundred  kulU  to  the  E.  of  Munivalli,  to  the 
8.,  of  a  rivulet,  to  the  W.  of  the  (river)  Sri-Ramagange,  and  to  the 
N.  of  a  stone  set  upright  in  the  ground. 

And  on  the  same  occasion  there  were  given  to  the  Brahmans  of 
Brahmapuri,  with  libations  of  water,  two  allotments  at  (the  village  of) 
Eatjakula,  two  at  Balligere,  two  at  Hulukund,  two  at  — ttase,  two  at 
Kurulan^,  two  at  BannivAr,  two  at  Dadeyab&vi,  two  at  Goravaniir, 
two  at  Jangav&danaruvan^r,  and  four  at  Halev^br. 

And,  while  that  same  JogadSvanayaka  was  cherishing  the  practices 
of  religion,  sixty  cultivators  acquired  and  gave  to  the  Ugura  Three- 
hundred  and  the  Five-hundred-and-four,  with  gifts  of  gold  and  Ubations 

**  This  seems  to  be  a  technical  expression ;  we  meet  with  it  again  in  line 
44  of  the  Gnlhalli  inscription  at  pp.  296  9t  seqq,  of  No.  XXVII,  Vol.  IX,  of 
this  Society's  Jonmal,  in  line  88  of  the  Eittiir  inscription  at  pp.  804  et  aeqq.  of 
the  same,  in  line  2  of  No.  Ill  of  the  Batta  inscriptions  at  pp.  204  et  seqq,  of 
No.  XXIX,  VoL  X,  of  this  Society's  Journal,  and  in  line  78  of  No.  VI  of  Uie 
Satta  inscriptions  at  pp.  240  et  seqq,  of  the  same ;  and  I  have  found  the  same 
expression  in  other  inscriptions  not  yet  published. 

■♦  *  BasadC, — modem  *  Boa***,  a  Jmn  temple. 
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of  water,  at  Sivapura,  as  a  token  of  union,  certain  land  of  whicli  the 
boundaries  are : — To  the  N.E.,  there  is  a  row  of  tamarind  trees  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  festoon  of  flowers  hung  over  a  doorway.  To  the  8, 
of  the  row  of  tamarind-trees  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  festoon  of 
flowers  hung  over  a  doorway,  there  is  the  garden  of  Ba — rakkura, 
which  is  to  the  S.  of  the  ornamented  gateway  of  the  temple  of  (the 
goddess)  K&ranikemasanikabbe,  which  stands  together  with  the  land  of 
JinSndra,  the  foe  of  passion.  From  the  boundary  of  that  garden  to- 
wards the  W.,  there  is  the  garden  of  the  merchant  Kencharakalisetti ; 
from  the  N.  W.  of  this  garden  towards  the  S.,  there  are  the  gardens  of 
Harumbabavi-Brahmaya,  Alahittaya,  and  Banavaya;  thence  towards 
the  W.,  there  are  the  road  that  goes  to  Kal}ayole,  and  the  sacred  shrine 
on  the  (river)  Malaprah4ri  called  Rudratirtha ;  thence  to  the  N.,  (we 
come  to  the  village  of)  Karuguppe,  from  the  centre  of  which  (we  come 
to  the  village  of)  Kuppe,  below  which  is  the  road  to  Modaliir ;  thence 
(we  come  to)  the  row  of  tamarmd-trees,  arranged  like  a  festoon  of 
flowers  hung  over  a  doorway,  and  commencing  from  a  tamarind- tree 
which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  cultivated  land  called  Kodagadakeyi 
and  the  field  called  Kalikavveyola  and  the  stream.  Such  is  the  course 
of  the  boundaries. 

Saying  that *^    all  belongs  equally 

to  the  god  Sri-Pimchalingad^va,  the  regents  of  the  four  principal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  kings,  and  the  Five-hundred  who  are  per- 
fect in  respect  of  their  religion,  and  the  One-thousand,  and  the  (in- 
habitants of  the)  four  cities,  and  the  people  of  (the  locality  called) 
*  Seven-and-a-half  and  of  (the  locality  called) '  Eleven-and-a-half** 
and  of  many  districts  on  b6th  sides,  shall  faultlessly  preserve  this  re- 
ligious grant  of  rent-free  service-land  as  long  as  the  earth  and  the 
water  and  the  moon  and  sun  and  stars  may  last. 

He  is  bom  for  the  duration  of  sixty  thousand  years  as  a  worm  in 
ordure,  who  confiscates  land  that  has  been  given,  whether  by  himself 
or  by  another ! 

10  ^he  meaning  of '  <  maligeya  kOUikohiga*  is  not  apparent. 

ss  See  note  38  to  No.  YI  of  the  Bat^  inBcriptions  referred  to  above. 
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No.  III. 

6m!  BeTerence  to  Siva !  Reverence  to  Sri-Gan&dhipati !  May  he, 
the  first  boar^,  protect  jou,  on  whose  tusk  the  earth  was  reflected  and 
upheld  and  thus  through  joy  attained  twice  as  great  prosperity  a» 
before  1 

There  was  the  prosperous  king  Simhana,  bom  in  the  race  of  Tadu« 
whose  fame  was  celebrated  throughout  the  three  worlds  hke  the  fame 
of  Hari.^ 

As  the  moon  was  produced  in  the  ocean,  so  in  the  ocean  whicli  is 
the  race  of  Yadu  there  was  bom  from  that  king  Sinihana  the  king  who 
is  called  Jaitugi  by  name. 

His  son  is  that  glorious  one,  who  is  renowned  under  the  name  of 
Sri•Eanhara^  and  whose  commands  kings  bear  upon  their  heads 
and  thus  become  happy.  Victorious  in  the  world  is  the  king  called 
Kanhara ;  the  lotuses,  which  are  his  feet,  shine  brightly  among  the 
famous  choice  jewels  in  the  diadems  of  all  kings,  (who  bow  down  before 
him)  ;  he  is  the  sun  of  the  white  lotuses,  which  are  the  eyes  of  mankind ; 
he  is  full  of  affection  for  the  son  *  of  Ydsudeva,  who  disported  himself 
for  so  long  a  time  in  the  family  of  Yadu. 

Ever  victorious  is  he,  the  brave  one,  who  has  the  appellation  of 
Malla, — the  elder  brother  of  Blcha,  and  the  son  of  Chikkad^va, — who, 
fiUing  the  post  of  chief  minister  of  that  most  eminent  of  kings,  has  the 
lotuses,  which  are  his  feet,  ever  made  radiant  by  the  jewels  which  are 
inlaid  in  the  tiaras  of  other  kings,  and  who  is  renowned  in  the  world. 
Having  conquered  the  earth,  he  became  the  right  arm  of  him  who  was 
liis  *  glorious  son,  and  who  was  celfbrated  under  the  name  of  ^rt- 
Kanhara.  Armed  with  the  bow,  he  chastises  his  enemies  ;  in  charity 
he  gives  wealth  to  Br&hmans ;  and  he  is  pleasing  by  reason  of  his 

^  The  alliision  is  to  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  when  he  assumed  the  form 
of  a  boar,  and,  plnnging  into  the  ocean,  slew  the  demon  Hirany^ksha,  and 
lifted  up  on  the  tip  of  hia  right  tnsk  and  thos  rescned  the  earth,  which  had  been 
carried  away  by  him. 

«  Viflhnu. 

*  Other  forms  of  thin  name  in  tbe  present  inscriptions  are  Kanhara,  Kan- 
dhara,  KandhAra,  and  Krishna.  In  line  11  of  the  Nfisargi  Bat^  Inscription,— 
No.  XXIK,  Vol.  X,  pp.  240  et  seqq.,  of  this  Journal, — we  hiaye  already,  had 
'  EandhAra'  as  another  form  of '  Krishna.' 

*  Vishnu,  incarnate  as  Krishna ;  it  is  from  this  that  the  YAdaraknla,  or 
'  familj  of  the  descendants  of  Yadu,'  is  also  called  the  Vishnuvamia  or  '  lineage 
of  Vishnu.' 

0  f  c.  Simhana's ;  the  oonstruotion  in  the  text  is  very  bad  and  obscure. 
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perfect  prosperity,  which  is  nourished  by  obeisance  performed  to  the 
feet  of  (the  god)  ^ri-S6manatha. 

Hail !  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  Saka 
years  haying  elapsed%  in  the  Saumya  samvatsara,  on  Saturday  the  day 
of  the  full-moon  of  the  month  As1i4dha  of  that  year,  under  the 
Piirrashadh^  nakshatrd!  and  the  Vaidhriti  ySgcP^ — at  this  sacred  time, 
while  residing  at  the  village  of  Mudugala,  he, — the  minister  called 
Mallisaitti,  who  was  -entrusted  with  authority  over  all  the  dominions  of 
the  king,  —with  his  permission  and  at  the  request  of  the  most  pious 
Vlranayaka,  at  the  time  of  worshipping  his  own  deity,  in  the  presence 
of  (the  god)  Sri-Sdman&tha,  with  libations  of  water,  at  the  village 
called  SanthSya-Bagavadi'  in  the  Huvvalli  Twelve-villages  in  the 
district  of  Kuhundi^^,  which  was  a  district  subject  to  his  own  authority, 
gave  some  land,  marked  out  by  six  stones  and  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  that  same  village,  to  the  god,  the  holy  Sri-MadhavadSva,  and 
to  thirty-two  Brahma^s  of  many  gotras, '  A  field  of  the  measure  of 
one  thousand  kambas^^  was  allotted  for  the  ahgabhSga,  the  rangahhoga, 
and  all  the  other  rites  of  the  god,  the  holy  Sri-Ml^dhavadSva.  A 
field  of  the  measure  of  two  hundred  X;am5a«  was  allotted  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  Brahmans  in  the  charitable  dining-hall  of  the  god  Sri- 
Madhavadeva.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  another  field  was  given  to 
those  Brahmans  who  dwelt  at  the  townof  Brahmapuri,  which  belonged 
to  the  god  Sri-Madhavaddva.  And  a  rice-field  of  the  measure  of 
two  hundred  kambas,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  that  same  village, 
was  allotted  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  that  same  charitable  dining- 
hall.  And,  for  the  purposes  of  that  same  charitable  dining-hall,  there 
was  allotted  a  field  of  the  measure  of  one  hundred  kambas  on  the 
south-western  side  (of  the  land)  of  Vinayaka.  Thus  he  gave  altogether 
land  of  the  measure  of  ^ve  hundred  kambas  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
Brahmans  in  the  charitable  dining-hall  of  the  god  Srl.Madhavad6va. 

>  i.  0.,  in  the  Saka  year  1172 ;  but,  aooording  to  the  table  in  Brown's  Camatic 
Chronology f  the  Saumya  samvaUwra  is  ^ka  1171,  and  ^aka  1172  is  the  S&dh4- 
rana  samvatsa/ra, 

7  Constellation  or  lonar  mansion. 

s  An  astronomical  period  of  variable  length,  during  which  the  joint  motion 
in  longitude  of  the  snn  and  moon  amounts  to  30*  20'. 

'  *  8anth(^ya*  is  perhaps  intended  for  the  Canarese  *  $wnteya\  of  ths  market, 
which  is  a  common  prefix  to  the  names  of  market-towns. 

^o  In  other  inscriptions  the  form  is  '  K{Lndi',  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
present  form. 

^  ^  '  Kamha\ — the  same  as  the  '  kamma*  of  other  inscriptions. 
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And  after  that,  his  son,  the  minister  Chan^disaitti,  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  religious  act  performed  by  his  father,  gave,  with 
reference  to  that  same  subject,  a  copper  charter  to  the  god,  the  holy 
MUdhayaddya,  and  to  those  Br&hmans,  and  thus  made  permanent  the 
religious  act  of  his  father. 

The  goirat  and  the  virtues  and  the  names  of  those  recipients  of  the 
gifts  are  now  written.  (From  here, — line  45, — to  line  99,  the  inscrip- 
tion records  the  names,  &c.,  of  the  grantees,  and  the  share  allotted  to 
each.  It  is  unnecessary  to  translate  this  portion  in  detail.  In  line  100 
the  inscription  continues : — ) 

Thus  thirty-two  allotments  were  portioned  out  and  given  to  the 
Br&hmans. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  saintly  YSdavyasa,  that  this  (grant)  should 
be  preserved  by  aU  future  kings,  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  grant  made  by 
themselves,  (in  the  words)  : — "The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many 
kings,  commencing  vnth  Sagara  ;  he,  who  for  the  time  being  possesses 
land,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  it"  I  He  is  bom  for  the  duration  of  sixty 
thousand  'years  as  a  worm  in  ordure,  who  confiscates  land  that  has 
been  g^ven,  whether  by  himself  or  by  another !  (Therefore  has)  R&ma 
(said) : — "This  general  bridge  of  piety  of  kings  should  at  all  times  be 
preserved  by  you, — thus  does  R&machandra  make  his  earnest  request 
to  all  future  princes."  In  (discriminadng  between)  giving  a  grant  and 
containing  (the  grant  of  another),  continuing  (the  grant  of  another)  is 
the  better ;  by  giving  a  grant  a  man  attains  paradise,  but  by  continuing 
(the  grant  of  another)  a  man  attains  the  sphere  of  Achyuta^* !  May 
there  be  the  most  auspicious  prosperity  I 

^*  Vishnii,  wbose  pandiae  is  of  a  higher  degree  than  Svarga,  which  ie  the 
pamdjge  of  ladra. 
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No.  IV. 

Reverence  to  Sambhu,  who  is  made  beautiful  by  a  chowri  which  is 
the  moon  that  lightly  rests  upon  his  lofty  head,  and  who  is  the  founda- 
tion-pillar for  the  erection  of  the  city  of  the  three  worlds ! 

Where  on  the  earth  is  there  a  city  equal  to  the  radiant  Munivalli, 
which,  in  the  fair  district  that  is  called  the  Toragale.  Six-thousand,  ia 
pleasing  through  its  many  glittering  delights,  its  fertile  fields,  its  large 
temple,  and  its  glorious  abundance  of  pleasing  things  ?  It  is  beautiful 
through  the  fruits  of  its  large  and  leafy  mango-trees,  its  lime-trees,  its 
Kadambaka-trees,  and  its  vines,  through  the  pendent  fruits  of  ita 
«ocoanut-trees,  through  its  shady  places  which  are  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  which  seem  charming  when  trouble  is  being  experienced^  through 
all  its  allurements,  through  its  fertile  sugar-cane  plantations,  through 
its  many  arecanut-trees,  and  through  its  cuckoos  that  sing  on  all  sides. 

The  lord  of  that  district  was  Singhana,  of  unequalled  strength ;  and 
to  his  son,  the  lord  Jaitugi,  was  bom,  to  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
the  king  Sri-Kandhara,  who  manifested  his  strength,  the  best  of  the 
descendants  of  Yadu,  the  beloved  of  the  goddess  of  fortune,  a  universal 
king,  adorned  with  victory,  the  preserver  of  the  sacred  writings,  per- 
forming achievements  that  were  praised  by  aU  kings,  a  very  king  Tri- 
ndtra  among  kings. 

Be  it  well !  Hail !  While  the  reign  of  the  king  SrUKandhara,— who 
was  a  universal  emperor  by  reason  of  the  strength  and  perfect  prowess 
of  his  arm,  and  who  was  adorned  with  all  the  titles  commencing  with 
'*  He  who  is  possessed  of  all  glory ;  the  supreme  lord  of  the  city  of 
Dv&r&vatipura,  the  best  of  cities,  who  has  attained  the  ^ve  Mahdsabdas*; 
he  who  is  born  in  the  holy  hneage  of  Vishnu ;  he  who  has  the  banner 
(that  bears  a  representation)  of  a  golden  Qaruda' ;  he  who  is  the  sun 
that  causes  to  expand  the  buds  of  the  lotus  which  is  the  Yidavakula  ; 
he  who  is  victorious  over  hostile  kings  ;  he  who  is  a  very  Tri^idtra*  to 

*  *  KahwAdheyol,* — the  analysis  would  seem  to  be  *  kalu-\  bo.  *  kdUyuva-', 

*  Probably  *  five  titles  oommencing  with  the  word  *maM*  ('tna^f ),  great, 
raoh  as  MaJhArd^.*  This  epithet  is  nsually  applied  to  feadatory  Mahimanda- 
l^^varas  or  Great  Chieftains,  and  not  to  paramount  sovereigns  as  in  the  present 
passage. 

*  The  man.bird,  the  servant  and  vehicle  of  Vishnn. 

*  diva,  who  reduced  Madana,  the  god  of  love,  to  ashes  by  the  fiery  glanoe  of 
the  third  eye  in  his  forehead,  when  Madana  tried  to  inspire  him  with  love  for 
PArvatt. 
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Madaoa  in  the  form  of  the  king  of  M&Iava ;  he  who  is  tenihle  to  the 
king  of  GAijara ;  he  who  causes  the  fever  of  fear  to  the  king  of  the  Kon- 
kana ;  he  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  of  the  king  of  Ch61a  ;  he 
who  has  established  the  king  of  T^lunga ;  he  who  is  a  very  Trinitra* 
to  Tripura  in  the  form  of  the  armies  of  his  enemies ;  he  who  preserves 
the  sacred  writings  ;  he  who  supports  the  burden  of  the  whole  earth  f 
he  who  is  a  very  god  of  love  of  a  king" — was  continuing*  with  the 
recreation  of  pleasing  conversations^,  at  the  capital  of  D^vagiri,  so  a» 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  moon  and  sun  and  stars  might  last : — 

On  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  Friday  the  day  of  the 
new-moon  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Jy^shtha  of  the  Tiro- 
dhikrit  sanwatsara,  which  was  the  year  of  the  6aka  era  1 174' : — 

It  needs  one  who  is  versed  in  description  to  describe  Kriyasakti  y 
whose  excellent  father  was  the  learned  SarvS^vara,  who,  having  attain- 
ed similarity  of  form  with  the  god  Samkara",  at  the  bidding  of  the 
god*  who  rules  the  north-east  quarter  kept  himself  apart  from  passion, 
anger,  pride,  wealth,  error,  fear,  and  avarice ;  who  delighted  in  penance ; 
and  who  was  a  very  ocean  of  afifection  towards  good  people.  To 
Kriyasakti, — who  was  a  very  ocean  of  humility,  and  who  was  the  son  of 
Sarvesvara,  the  chief  of  ascetics, — was  bom  the  good  Sdmesvara,  who, 
(like  a  bee),  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  lotuses  which  are 
the  feet  of  the  Unbom^^  and  who,  abounding  in  truth  and  the  celebrat- 
ed penances  of  (the  religion  of)  Siva  and  good  luck  and  excellence  of 
fortune  and  good  conduct  which  were  pleasing  to  him,  became  renowned 
in  the  world,  enjoying  the  love  of  the  lovely  woman  Fame. 

Hail !  Having  washed  the  sacred  lotuses  which  were  the  feet  of  the 
holy  royal  preceptor  Sarv^svaradSva, — who  was  endowed  with  the 
characteristics  of  (the  performance  of)  the  greater  and  the  minor 
religions  observances,  study,  meditation,  immovable  abstraction  of  the 

*  ^iva,  as  the  destrojer  of  three  strong  cities  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  the 
vtroDgholds  of  a  demon,  in  the  sky,  air,  and  earth  respectively. 

*  This  denotes  in  some  way  a  regal  attribute,  but  I  cannot  define  the  ezaot 
meaning  of  the  exinression. 

'  According  to  the  table  in  Brown's  CamatU  Chronologyf  the  Virddhikrit 
Mmvatsara  is  Saka  1173,  and  ^aka  1174  is  the  FaridhAvi  sanwcUsara, 

•  diva. 

•  feya. 
»o  fii?a. 
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mind,  the  observance  of  silence,  the  muttering  of  prayers,  the  perform* 
ance  of  penances,  &c. ;  who  was  intent  upon  the  six  duties  of  offering 
sacrifices,  conducting  the  sacrifices  of  others,  studying,  imparting  in- 
struction, giving  presents,  and  receiving  gifts  ;  who  delighted  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  RigvMa,  the  Samavdda,  the  AtharvavMa,  the  Yajur- 
v^a,  the  VMAnta,  the  six  systems  of  philosophy,  Qrammar,  Prosody, 
the  collection  and  explanation  of  VMic  words  and  names,  poetry, 
and  the  drama;  who  practised  the  observances  of  Vyasa,  Agastya, 
Durvasa,  Viiivimitra,  N&rada,  and  other  holy  saints ;  whose  body 
was  sprinkled  with  ashes ;  who  wore  a  small  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
loins,  and  the  hairy  skin  of  an  antelope ;  who  carried  a  rosary  of  iBic- 
drdkshas^^ ;  who  preserved  the  traditions  and  the  observances  of  his 
family ;  who  was  a  very  incarnation  of  the  Jangamalinga^'  ;  who  was 
(of)  pure  (birth)  by  both  (his  paternal  and  his  maternal)  families ;  and 
who  belonged  to  (the  establishment  of  the  goddess)  Sri-K&Umukha- 
masi, — sixty  cultivators  of  the  fortunate  Muntndravalli,  the  mine  of 
jewels,  and  the  Ugura  Three-hundred,  and  the  Five-hundred-and-four, 
and  all  those  belonging  to  the  Entukitiv}^  and  the  locality  of  the  five 
Matha8^\  gave  to  the  god  Sri-Jagadisvarad^va,  for  the  angahhSga  and 
the  rahgahhSga  and  the  Chaitrapavitra  and  the  perpetual  lamp,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  allotments,  together  with  shops  and  oil-milb  and 
towns,  and  a  betel-plantation  measuring  seven  JculiBy  and  two  matiarB 
of  cultivated  land  in  the  south  part  of  (the  village  of)  Honnakalla- 
gutti,  and  two  mattars  of  cultivated  land  at  NaduvanAr.  The  grant, 
together  with  the  flower-garden  (given  in  the  neighbourhood)  of  the 
tank  called  Kadalahole,  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  moon  and  sun  and 
stars  may  last. 

And  the  places  of  importance  (thai  belong)  to  this  locality  are : — 
(The  shrine  of  the  god)  Mall^vara  of  Sri-VSlugr&me ;  the  god  Eui- 
hdSva  of  the  great  a^raA^ra^^- village  NSsange ;  (the  god)  Ball6£vara 

i  1  The  berries  of  a  tree  from  which  rosaries  (*  RudrAkaham^W)  are  made. 

*•  ac,  *  the  moving  Uhga.* 

i>  See  Note  30  to  No.  VI  of  the  Ba^  inscriptions  referred  to  above. 

i«  The  *  P(ilUhamc4hastMkna*,  or  'locality  of  the  five  reUgioas  colleges',  ia 
an  expression  of  frequent  oocnrrence  in  inscriptions.  Possibly  the  explanation 
of  it,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  locality  of  the  present  inscription  and  of  others 
belonging  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  Belganm,  is  to  be  found  in  the  five  shrinea 
mentioned  in  lines  42  to  45  below. 

^*  '  JproMra',— lands  granted  to  BrAhmans  for  religions  and  ednoational  pur* 
poses. 
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of  Gdkave^* ;  (the  god)  Vijay^svara  of  Kotfcumbagi  of  the  Halasige 
Twelve-thousand  ;  and  the  god  KalidSva  of  Goliyahalli ; — this  is  the 
succession  of  the  priests  (belonging)  to  these  Matkas, 

He  is  born  for  the  duration  of  sixty  thousand  years  as  a  worm  in 
ordure,  who  confiscates  knd  that  has  been  given,  whether  by  himself 
or  by  another ! 

May  the  greatest  prosperity  attend  this  charter,  which  has  been 
written  by  Bommarasa,  the  servant  of  the  god  Sri-Kalidlva,  in  the 
presence  of  the  supreme  lord,  the  Dandan^yaka  Basaviddva! 

Glorious  is  the  temple  of  ^iva  that  was  built  by  Nag6ja,  the  disciple 
of  Gurup&da ! 

^^  It  is  doabtfal  whether  the  reading  in  the  text  is  G6k4ve  or  G6k4£^  ;  pro- 
bably the  first  form  is  correct,  as  the  town  is  always  called  GokAthve  by  the 
Gauu^se  people,  though  the  name  for  it  in  MarAthi  and  in  official  correspondence 
iBG6kik. 
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Sri!  6m!  Reverence  to  Siva  and  Siva  M  Victorious  is  he,  Hari, 
who  raised  the  earth  upon  the  tip  of  his  snont,  and  who,  solely  on 
account  of  his  tender  solicitude  for  the  three  worlds,  assumed  a  form 
composed  of  the  three  principles  (of  truth,  passion,  and  ignorance) ;  his 
spotless  foot,  invading  even  the  skies,  obtained  a  resting-place  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  causing  of  calamity,  and  obtained  respect  from 
conferring  happmess  I 

From  the  moon  there  sprang  the  race  of  the  sons  of  Yadu  of  im- 
measurable glory  ;  and  in  it  was  bom  the  brave  Jaitugi,  who  was  as  it 
were  a  very  Amaragangeya*. 

From  him  sprang  Simhala,  who  subjected  the  whole  earth  to  his 
royal  imposts,  who  increased  the  splendour  of  the  goddess  of  fortune, 
who  possessed  an  array  of  troops  which  it  was  very  dangerous  to  face, 
and  who  placed  his  feet  upon  the  diadems  of  kings  ;  like  to  the  sun, 
which  pervades  the  whole  earth  with  its  beams,  which  causes  the  white 
lotuses  to  bloom,  which  is  possessed  of  an  orb  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  gaze  upon,  and  which  directs  its  rays  upon  the  summits  of  the 
mountains. 

His  grandson,  the  king  Sri-Krishna,  is  resplendent,  ever  eager  for 
the  foreheads  of  the  elephants  that  belong  to  the  forces  of  his  enemies 
and  for  the  tips  of  the  breasts  of  the  goddess  of  victory.  The  army  of 
his  foes  became  a  sea-monster  in  the  torrent  of  blood  that  trickled  down 
from  the  mighty  force  of  Lata  that  had  been  bruised  in  his  grasp,  and 
the  diadems  of  the  Gurjaras  have  fallen  into  the  mud  upon  its  banks  ; 
for  the  sake  of  the  blooming  goddess  of  bravery,  king  Krishna,  the  lord 
of  the  protectors  of  kings,  applied  himself  to  war,  and,  his  victories 
being  made  known  throughout  the  three  worlds,  is  glorious. 

Hail !  In  the  victorious  reign  of  Sri-KanharadevTi,  who  was  adorned 
with  all  the  titles  commencing  with  '*  The  favourite  of  the  world  ;  the 
supreme  king  of  great  kings  ;  the  supreme  lord  ;  the  most  venerable  ; 
the  supreme  lord  of  the  city  of  Dvaravatipura,  which  is  the  best  of 


^  rArvati. 

•  «c.,  *  the  son  of  Amai'agan^A  or  the  heavenly  Ganges'.  K^rttikdya,  the  god 
of  war,  is  intended,  who  was  generated  from  the  seed  of  6i?a,  when  it  was 
received  by  the  Ganges  on  the  Fire  being  unable  to  retain  it. 
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cities ;  the  best  of  kings", — he  who  subsisted  (as  a  bee)  on  the  lotuses 
which  were  his  feet* : — 

Acceptable  to  kings,  most  excellent,  merciful  to  the  timid,  foremost 
of  good  people,  fiercest  of  those  who  are  fierce  in  war, — such  was  Agra- 
malla  in  the  earth.     His  younger  brother  : — 

Having  acquired  with  ease  the  territories  of  various  kings,  com- 
mencing with  the  RaUas,  the  Kadambas  who  are  glorious  in  the 
Koiikana,  Pandja  who  shines  at  Guti,  and  the  turbulent  Hoysana  ; 
excellently  treating  all  guests  with  gifts  of  learning,  food,  water,  and 
damsels,  and  assurances  of  safety,  and  grants  of  land  ;  erectmg  the 
columns  that  record  his  victories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Kaveri, — such  was  Vichana. 

His  son,  the  virtuous  and  brave  king  Chaunda,  governing  the  country 
of  the  south,  is  glorious,  being  decorated  with  a  staff  which  is  his 
mighty  arm.  The  king  Chavunda,  who  is  like  Trivikrama*,  is  re- 
splendent on  the  plain  of  the  earth, — bearing  the  sole  umbrella  of  sov- 
ereignty; treating  as  gods  the  Brahmans,  who  abound  in  the  expedients 
of  government ;  beuig  a  man,  just  as  Trivikrama  is  Nara';  binding  the 
mighty  lord  who  was  his  enemy,  just  as  Trivikrama  bound  the  lord  Bali^ 
who  was  his  foe ;  stepping  over  in  sport  the  earth  ;  lifting  up  his  foot 
for  the  preservation  of  the  multitude  of  Brahmans  ;  being  augmented 
by  his  regal  splendour,  as  Trivikrama  is  by  the  goddess  Sri 

Hail !  The  Sri-Chaundar&ja, — who  was  adorned  with  all  the  titles 
commencing  with  "  The  fortunate  great  minister  ;  the  preserver  of  all 
mankind  ;  the  favourite  of  the  goddess  of  bravery,  who  was  captured  by 
him  in  the  wars  of  kings  and  merchants  and  choice  elephants ;  he  who 
is  not  easily  assailable  by  fear  and  greed  ;  he  who  curbs  the  pride  of  the 
Hoysana  kings  ;  he  who  is  the  ornament  of  learned  people  ;  he  who  is 
a  very  Hanuman'  in  grinding  all  chieftains,  with  all  their  belongmgs, 
that  have  been  seized  by  him", — this  same  Chau^daraja,  while  busying 

'  This  is  the  usual  expression  for  the  relations  of  a  feudatory  or  sabordinate 
with  the  paramount  sovereign. 

*  *  He  of  the  three  steps*, — ^Vishnn. 

*  *  The-  (original  or  eternal)  Man*, — ^Vishnu. 

*  A  demon  king,  snbjugated  bj  Trivikrama  in  his  incarnation  as  the  Dwarf. 
The  first  two  steps  of  Vishnn  covered,  and  deprived  Bali  of,  the  heaven  and 
earth,  and,  on  Bali  humbling  himself  and  presenting  his  head  to  receive  the 
third  step,  Tishnu  spcured  his  life  and  allowed  him  the  dominion  of  PAt41a. 

'  The  monkey -chief,  the  ally  of  BAma  in  his  oonqueet  of  LankA. 
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himself  in  conquering  the  regions,  happened  to  behold  the  village  of 
Sri-Kukkanura,  the  chief  of  thirty  villages,  in  the  middle  of  (the 
district  of)  Belavala'  which  is  included  in  the  country  of  Kuntala. 
And  what  was  that  village  like?; — Having,  through  his  desire  to 
inhabit  this  village,  left  the  mountain  of  Kail^a  with  the  excellent 
Siv4  and  with  Kshetrapala^  Sambhu,  the  self-existing, — who,  though 
he  is  but  one,  yet  has  eleven  forms ;  who  bears  the  moon  upon  his 
tiara  ;  who  is  the  best  of  all  the  gods  ;  and  who  is  praised  in  the  streets 
of  it,-^is  resplendent ;  and  this  same  agrahdra-YiWRge  of  Sri-Kukks- 
n^iru,  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  is  surpassingly  excellent.  As  Sivd, 
who  has  eighteen  forms,  (exists)  in  Sambhu  who  has  eleven  forms, 
80  the  gods,  in  a  thousand  manifestations,  exist  under  the  guise  of 
Brahmans  (in  this  village).  And  they  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  thus  described,  being  one  thousand  and  two  in  number,  were 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  fourteen  sciences.  (Here  comes)  an  eulogy 
of  the  Brahmans.^®  Ever  adhering  to  excellence,  even  though  they  are 
equal  to  the  Four-faced^^  in  the  abundance  of  their  learning ;  abandon- 
ing men  of  double  speech^*,  even  though  they  are  equal  to  Purush5t- 
tama  in  protecting  the  world ;  simple  divinities  upon  the  earth,  even 
though  they  are  equal  to  Mahesvara^^  in  respect  of  their  superhuman 
powers, — where  these  steadfast  ones,  the  best  of  the  twice-born,  reside, 
there  let  us  praise  them,  the  lords  of  Sri-Kukkanftru. 

Having  been  propitiated  by  these  (Brahmans)  thus  described,  whose 
observances  were  such  as  were  desired  by  him,  and  having  been  soundly 
admonished,  during  a  discourse  on  matters  of  religion,  with  the  worda 
**  He,  who  for  the  time  being  possesses  land,  enjoys  the  fruits  of  it*\ 
and  having  been  addressed  at  the  very  commencement  by  the  king  Sri- 
Krishna,  who  had  been  touched  by  his  request,  in  a  royal  assembly  at 
D^vagiri,  in  the  words  *'The  fl^rflA^ra- village  of  Kukkaniiru  is  the  best 
of  all  holy  places  and  is  the  birthplace  of  all  the  gods",  and  having 
had  permission  given  to  him  by  the  king  in  the  words  "Do  thou  that 

•  The  *  Belvola  Three-hundred*  of  other  inscriptions. 

•  This  is  an  epithet  of  6iva  as  *  the  protector  of  fields*.  Who  is  intended  in 
the  present  passage,  is  not  clear. 

*o  This  seems  to  be  a  parenthetical  remark  introduced  by  a  revisor  or  by  the 
engraver  of  the  inscription. 

**  Brahma. 

*•  In  the  word  *  dvijivha\  two-tongued,  douhU-tonguedy  there  is  also  an  allu- 
sion to  the  serpent  ^dsha,  which  is  the  conch  (*  d»royo*)  of  Yishnu. 

i»  'The  great  lord*,— 6iva. 
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which  may  tend  to  the  exaltation  of  our  rule",  and  having  for  that 
purpose  received  the  royal  signet ; — in  the  Saka  year  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  in  the  seventh  of  the  years  of  the  glorious 
Sri-Kanharadeva,  the  best  of  the  Yadavas,  a  very  universal  emperor 
by  reason  of  the  mature  prowess  of  the  might  of  his  arm,  in  the  Pra- 
madi  samvaUara,  on  Monday  the  day  of  the  new-moon  of  the  dark 
fortnight  of  the  month  Chaitra, — having  washed  the  feet  (of  those  Brah- 
mans)  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding  deity  of  the  village,  and  having 
been  addressed  by  them  with  the  words  "  It  is  through  truth  that  the  sun 
lights  up  the  world ;  the  gods  were  born  from  truth  ;  through  truth 
the  earth  is  fruitful ;  everything  is  firmly  established  in  truth," — he, 
Srl-Chaundaraja,  made  an  agrahdra  grant,  the  assessment  of  which 
was  fixed  at  four  hundred  niskkas^*  of  the  sort  that  were  current  in 
the  country,  and  in  his  intense  devotion  gave  it,  with  libations  of  water 
and  gifts  of  gold,  to  those  eminent  Brahmans  of  many  gotraa^  free  from 
all  opposing  claims,  accompanied  by  a  promise  that  it  should  never  be 
pointed  at  with  the  finger  (of  confiscation)  by  the  king  or  by  the  king's 
people,  free  from  all  such  drawbacks  as  the  forcible  sale  and  purchase 
of  its  excellent  bulls  and  cows,  accompanied  by  the  well-known  boun- 
daries of  fields  of  the  measure  of  forty-eight  thousand**,  including  all  the 
cattle  and  all  the  herdsmen's  stations  of  the  village  and  all  the  herds- 
men's stations  of  the  village-deity  and  the  m^«ya-lands**  in  their  proper 
localities,  accompanied  by  the  acquisition  of  all  the  dues  of  hereditary 
officers  (?),  &c.,  and  taxes  on  cattle,  and  perquisites  of  artisans,  &c., 
and  carrying  with  it  the  proprietorship  of  the  eight  privileges  of 
enjoyment*^. 


>*  '  Nishka*, — a  gold  coin  of  varying  yalne  at  different  times. 

**  The  nnifc  of  the  measure  is  not  apparent. 

*•  *  Jfdnya*, — lands  held  at  a  trifling  quit-rent  or  altogether  rent-free. 

^  '  '  AshtabhSga*  is  explained  in  the  Dictionaries  as  meaning  the  eight  sources 
of  enjoy  mentf  se,  a  habitation,  a  bed,  raiment,  jewels,  women,  flowers,  perfumes, 
and  areca-nuts  and  betel-leaves.  But  Professor  Monier  Williams  alludes,  «.  v. 
'  akshiHi ',  but  without  further  explanation,  to  eight  conditions  or  primleges 
attached  to  landed  property,  and  this  is  more  probably  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
In  lines  25  to  27  of  a  Sanskrit  copper*plate  inscription  published  by  mo  at  page 
338  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  India/ii  Antiqua/ry  there  is  the  expression  nidhir^ikshSpa' 
jala-p&8hdna'-<j^hini-AgAmi-siddha-8Adhya'lashtahh6ga^-tijah8vdm 
which,  perhaps,  furnishes  the  required  explanation.  This  is  the  only  passage 
in  which  1  have  met  with  *  <Mhtabh6ga*  preceded  by  eight  specific  terms ;  in 
other  passages  the  same  terms  occur,  but  they  are  broken  up  and  arranged 
differently ;  e,  g.,m  lines  67  and  08  of  a  Sanskrit  copper.plate  inRoriptiun  at 
Battiha|Ii,  and  in  lines  119  and  120  of  another  ai;  Gadag,  which  will  shortly  be 
pabiished  by  me  in  this  Joomal,  we  have,  without  any  use  of  the  word  '  asJhta- 
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And  as  to  the  reward  of  preserving  an  act  of  religion : — ^The  earth 
has  been  .enjoyed  by  many  kings,  commencing  with  Sagara  ;  he,  who 
for  the  time  being  possesses  land,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  it !  The  dust  of 
the  earth  may  be  counted  and  the  drops  of  rain ;  but  the  reward  of 
continuing  an  act  of  religion  cannot  be  estimated  even  by  the  Creator ! 
But  it  is  diiferent  with  one  who  commits  spoliation: — He,  who  confis- 
cates land  that  has  been  given,  whether  by  himself  or  by  another,  is 
bom  for  the  duration  of  sixty  thousand  years  as  a  worm  in  ordure ! 
Therefore  has  Sri-Rama  said  : — "  This  general  bridge  of  piety  of  kings 
should  at  all  times  be  preserved  by  you", — thus  does  Ramachandra 
make  his  earnest  request  to  all  future  lords  of  the  earth  !  He,  who, 
though  able  (to  continue  a  religious  grant),  manifests  indifference  in 
act  or  thought  or  speech,  verily  then  becomes  an  outcaste  beyond  the 
pale  of  all  religion  !  Therefore  has  this  charter  been  given,  which  is  the 
abode  of  all  religion,  the  breath  of  all  mortals,  and  a  command  to  future 
kings. 

May  this  (charter)  be  made  perfect  and  free  from  all  defects  by  those 
who  can  detect  shortcomings ;  may  religion  endure  for  ever ;  may 
mankind  be  happy ! 

The  firm  text  of  this  charter  has  been  composed  by  Sarvajnavaijarya ; 
it  has  been  engraved  by  Mallasilpi ;  and  it  has  been  given  by  the  king 
Srl-Chaunda.     May  there  be  the  greatest  prosperity !     Farewell ! 


hhSga^,  nidhi-n%k8hSpa'p6i8hdna-siddha'sAdhya»jalar<invita  •  •  •  • 
dkshini'Agdmi'Samyukta*;  and  in  lines  26  and  27  of  a  Sanskrit  stone-tablet  in- 
scription at  Harihara,  published  by  me  at  pp.  880  et  seqq.  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  vre  have,  ^gsdu  without  any  mention  of  the  'ashtabh6ga\  ^nidhi^ 
nikshSpa^samyuktOf  jalapAshdna-samyuta,  okshintAgAmi-samyukta,  siddha-sA- 
dhya-samanvita*.  Again,  in  lines  38  to  41  of  a  Canarese  copper-plate  inscription 
at  Harihara,  shortly  to  be  published  by  me  in  this  Journal,  we  have  'nidhi- 
nikshSpa  jala  pSish&na  akshini  dg&mi  siddha  sAdhya  hechehA(8c»f  heehchugA)- 
rike  modalAda  sakala-ashtahhdga'tSjah'SvAmya  saMtavAgi^ ,  which,  taking  *  nidhi- 
nikshApa*  as  one  term,  seems  to  mean  *  together  with  the  proprietorship  of  the 
glory  of  all  the  ashtabhSgaSf  which  commence  with  (or,  rather,  consist  of)  buried 
treasure,  water,  stones,  akshini,  that  which  accrues,  that  which  has  become 
property,  that  which  may  become  property,  and  augmentation.' 
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Art.  it. —  JS'otes  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Chaul.     By 
J.  Geuson  da  Cunha,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  &c. 

The  ancient  city  of  Chaul,  now  called  Revadandji,  is  built  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  mainland  of 
the  North  Rohkan,  which  with  the  promontory  of  the  MSrro,  or  Korle, 
lying  about  one  mile  distant  off  to  the  south,  encloses  the  well-known 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  18°  33'  N.  Lat.,  and  72° 
59'  E.  Long.,  and  is  about  30  miles  south-east  of  Bombay. 

Adjoining  the  above,  on  the  margin  of  the  same  creek,  is  the  still 
more  ancient  city  of  Champa vati,  the  origin  and  political  existence  of 
which  are  lost  in  the  dim  traditions  of  the  past.  It  lies  as  if  wedged 
in  between  Revadantjla  and  the  hog-backed  hills  behind,  only  two  miles 
further  to  the  north-east,  and  connected  with  the  former  by  a  long 
shady  street — the  dismal  remains  of  what  was  once  a  pleasant  avenue 
of  trees.  It  is  referred  to  in  old  Portuguese  chronicles  as  Chaul  de 
cima,  or  '  Upper  Chaul.' 

Geologically  speaking,  the  whole  tract  in  and  about  Chaul  is  found 
to  consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  basalt  and  similar  rocks.  In  the 
highland  of  Chaul,  comprising  an  uneven  piece  of  ground  broken  through 
by  low  ridges  separated  by  slightly  undulating  valleys,  the  trap  is  found 
to  be  the  most  conspicuous  geological  feature  of  the  country.  This  high- 
land terminates  on  one  side  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  escarpment  which 
walls  in  the  extensive  plateau  of  the  Dakhan  from  the  low  plains  of  the 
Konkan,  and  rises  on  the  other  abruptly  in  a  spur  to  the  northward, 
which  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  sea.  The  trap  is  met  with  either 
in  tabular  masses  a  few  feet  below  the  soil,  or  projecting  through  the 
surface  in  irregnlar  shapeless  boulders  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  these  display  ferruginous  bands 
of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  or  brown  haematite,  imparting  to  it  a 
hue  not  ansimilar  in  appearance  to  the  lateritic  coloration  so  promi- 
nent among  the  hills  of  the  Southern  Konkan.  The  boulders  are, 
moreover,  found  to  be  basaltic  in  structure,  and  to  rest  on  beds  of  the 
fresh-water  shales. 
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Nearer  to  the  seaport,  which — notwithstanding  accommodation  for 
large  vessels  has  been  decreasing  for  years,  owing  to  silting  up  and 
other  causes — is  a  convenient  one  for  the  coast  craft,  being  from  six 
to  seven  fathoms  of  water  in  depth,  although  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  it  is  only  three  fathoms  deep,  *  the  shoals  are  so  numerous 
as  to  be  ranked  among  the  triple  lions  of  Chaul,  which,  according 
to  the  popular  notion,  consist  of  360  temples,  360  tanks,  and  360 
shoals.  There  is  a  tradition  current  among  the  maritime  population 
of  the  place,  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  history,  that  long  before 
Suali,  Bassein,  and  Bombay  rose  into  reputation  as  harbours,  Chaul 
was  a  safely  navigable  river  and  a  very  commodious  roadstead.  It  is 
necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  this  reputation  was  earned  and 
maintained  in  the  days  of  the  infancy  of  navigation,  when  the  tonnage 
of  the  largest  vessel  did  not,  perhaps,  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary 
Portuguese  caravel.  This  land-locked  inlet,  moreover,  not  unlike 
several  others  on  the  coast,  has  in  course  of  centuries  been  gradually 
filled  up,  not  only  by  the  silt  and  sand  deposited  by  the  stream  enter- 
ing it,  but  also  by  other  causes.  Close  to  the  shore — for  instance, 
wherQ  the  ruins  of  the  fort  stand  in  picturesque  isolation,  surrounded 
by  the  grey  sands  of  the  surf-beaten  beach — an  agglutinated  calcareous 
mass  of  shells  and  gravel  is  found,  bounded  on  one  side  by  what  is 
neither  land  nor  water,  but  a  muddy  compound,  which  the  tropical 
sun  succeeds  in  a  while  in  rendering  fit  for  a  mangrove  swamp  ;  and 
on  the  other  by  hillocks  of  drifted  sand  periodically  bathed  by  tidal 
water,  in  which  the  Elymus  arenarius^  Pandanua  odorattssimus,  Seilla 
communis,  and  a  few  hardy  descriptions  of  reeds  and  grasses  bind 
together  the  light  covering  of  the  soil,  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
consistency  for  the  cocoanut  palm  to  secure  a  firm  hold,  or  for  the 
rice-fields  to  make  their  advances,  resulting  in  the  end  in  that  steady 
though  gradual  filling  up  of  the  river-bed  which  has  rendered  it  im- 
passable for  modem  ships. 

Thus  Chaul  has  fallen  from  the  proud  position  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  centres  of  Western  India  into  so  deplorable  lin 
obscurity  that  even  Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  India  dismisses  the  whole 
subject  in  only  two  Imes. 

Though  limited  in  extent,  this  section  of  the  coast  is  fully  compen- 
sated for  its  scantiness  of  space  by  the  depth  and  variety  of  materials, 
which  afford  a  wide  field  for  the  geologist.     There  is  perhaps  no  land  in 

•  Horsbargh's  Indian  Directory,  Lond.  1817,  vol  i,  p.  808. 
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the  vicinity  of  Bombay  which  will,  in  all  probability,  repay  the  curiosity 
and  careful  search  of  the  scientific  inquirer  as  Chaul :  for  the  chemical 
and  lithological  peculiarities  of  its  formations,  the  varieties  of  minerals 
contained  in  them,  the  fossil  shells,  though  mostly  of  the  littoral  or 
estuary  species,  foimd  in  the  intertrappean  beds,  the  mammalian  re- 
mains of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  conglomerates,  which  are  by  no 
means  rare  here,  and  its  peculiar  flbra  and  fauna,  are  really  worth 
studying.  But  archaeology,  rather  than  natural  history,  being  the 
theme  of  this  sketch,  I  must  pause  here. 

Among  the  early  Hindus  the  ancient  city  of  Chaul  was  known  by 
the  name  of  ^qpfrft"  (Champa vati)  *,  and  stated  in  some  of  their 
meagre  extant  records  to  have  been  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom  situated  in  the  Parasuramakshetra  of  the  Puranic  geogra- 
phers. Various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name  are  given,  such 
as  *  a  place  abounding  in  champa  trees'  {Michelia  Champaca) — a 
supposition  that  I  did  not  find  myself  warranted  in  entertaining, 
because  of  the  total  absence  of  any  mention  of  that  tree  in  the  toler- 
ably exhaustive  list  of  the  plants  of  the  district  published  by  Hearnf , 
until  I  had  the  opportunity  myself  to  count  them  in  dozens  in  a 
single  garden  within  the  fort.  The  other  account,  and  perhaps  the 
more  plausible  of  the  two,  is  that  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  a  king  called  Champa,  whose  name  is,  moreover,  not  unfrequently 
mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  and  elsewhere.  J  The  city  of  Champa- 
pura,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  king  of  this  name. 
This  is  the  royal  Buddhist  city  situated  on  the  Ganges  near  the 
moden  Bhagalpiir,  and  formerly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Ikshvaku.  This  name  is  traceable  again  in  the  designations  of  several . 
other  places,  such  as  Champanir,  Champavat,  &c.  In  the  Bramhottara 
Khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  ch.  xvi.,  a  description  is  given 
of  four  Indian  cities,  which  are  named  Simantini,  Varmani,  Champa- 
vati,  and  Mathura.  Again,  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Fetal- 
panchavihsati  and  in  the  KatMrnava ;  but  unfortunately  there  is 
nowhere  evidence  to  connect  any  of  these  with  Chaul. 

The  name  of  Revadanda  appears  to  be  a  reversion  to  one  of  its   an- 
cient Puranic  designations, '  Reva '  being  the  name  of  the  holy  stream  of 

•  Al^llf^^r-N  ^T^T  p.  86 ;  rf  imjra, 

t  StatitUcaX  Report  of  the  Colaha  Agency^  Bomb.  1854,  pp.  26  #t  ««g. 

J  H.  H.  Wil«)n'8  Fi»^nu  PvLri,na,  Lond.  1820,  p.  445. 
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Narmada  (Nerbudda),  which,  like  the  GaDga,  has  given  its  sacred 
name  to  many  a  rivulet.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  hypothesis. 
There  are  other  explanations  also  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Revadanda,  one  of  which  traces  it  to  a  tradition  current  among 
the  Brahmans  of  the  coast  to  the  eifect  that  when  Krishna  was 
reigning  in  Gujarat  he  had  assigned  the  southern  part  of  his  kingdom, 
which  embraced  a  considerable  ^portion  of  the  Northern  Koiikan, 
for  the  support  of  Revati,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Balarama,  and  that 
the  * Revatikshetra, '  or  'country  of  Revati,'  which  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Puraijas,  corresponds  to  the  modern  Revadanda.*  Others, 
again,  profess  to  have  found  its  origin  from  inscriptions.  A  stone 
pillar  was  discovered  near  Government  House,  Bombay  (Parell?), 
containing  an  inscription,  dated  1102  a.s.  (1181  a.d.),  written  in 
the  Devanagari  character,  mostly  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  but  con- 
taining a  curse  in  old  Marathl,  referring  to  a  grant  of  gardens  in 
the  village  of  Mandauli,  in  the  district  of  Thadda  (Thulla  ?),  by  6ri- 
mat-Aparaditya,  Prince  of  the  Konkan — his  ancestors'  names  being 
unfortunately  omitted,  thus  leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
pedigree  or  descendants — to  the  temple  of  Sri-Vaijanatha  (Mahadeva), 
situated  in  the  town  of  Rabavanti,  in  which,  it  is  mentioned,  there 
were  many  merchants  living.f  This  Rabavanti  is  supposed  by  the 
late  Professor  Wilson  X  to  correspond  to  Revadanda,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  inhabited  by  merchants,  and  from  its 
name  being  recorded  in  the  monumental  stone-pillar — a  not  uncom- 
mon form  of  memorial — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaul ;  while  the 
objection  raised  against  the  date  1181  as  being  that  in  which  the 
Tagara  rajas  of  Padma  Nala  (Pannalla)  ruled  the  Konkan  (among 
whom  there  is  no  mention  made  of  such  a  name  as  Aparaditya)  is 
easily  got  over  by  supposing  that  this  individual  must  have  been 
simply  a  chieftain  governing  the  Upper  Konkan,  or  Chaul  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  owing  allegiance  to  tlie  Tagara  ntjas,  and  per- 
haps from  sheer  vanity  or  pretentious  exaggeration  of  his  title  styling 
himself  "  Prince  of  the  Konkan." 

We  tread  on  comparatively  safe  ground  as  we  proceed  to  identify 
Chaul  with  its  name  as  given  by  Western  writers.  Their  itineraries  of 
a  coast  line  which  was  the  l)est  known  of  any  part  of  India  to  the 

•  ^4i*ni^^R-  3^0  V-^  chaps.  iv.-vi. 

t  Jour.  B,  As.  8oe,,  Lond.  18d3,  vol.  iii.,  p.  886. 

J  IWd.,  p.  887. 
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Alexandrian  merchants,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our 
era,  and  to  the  Arabs,  the  successors  in  the  right  line  of  some  of 
Ptolemy's  authorities,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  Tague  on  the  point 
of  locations  of  the  names  with  respect  to  the  latitude,  afford  indications 
for  identification  certainly  worth  recording.  Among  these  writers  the 
foremost  are,  of  course,  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  and  the  author  of  the  Periplua 
M'lris  Erythrm,  variously  estimated  to  have  been  written  between 
80  and  150  a.d.  It  may  be  desirable  to  mention  here  the  ap- 
proximate dates  of  the  above  geographical  writers  : — Periplus  80, 
Ptolemy  130,  Arrian  150.  The  first  calls  Chaul  2vfiv\\a*  the  next 
two  2i7*vXXa.t  These  names  are,  again,  supposed  by  ReinaudJ  to 
correspond  to  Symola,  Chymola,  or  Malakiita,  and  by  Yule  §  to 
Cfaimolo  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang.  ||  Another  writer, 
far  older  than  these,  tells  us  that  Chaul,  if  Castaldus'  supposition  is 
right,  is  the  Comane  of  Ptolemy.^ 

Among  the  Arab  and  Persian  writers  we  have  first  in  the  order 
of  chronological  precedence  Masildi,  the  celebrated  Arab  historian  and 
geographer,  who  names  Chaul  j^*^  (SaimAr)  and  rcffers  to  it  thus:— 
"  I  visited  the  city  of*  SaimAr,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lar,  and  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  BalharX  in  the  year  304  (916  a.d.)."  Then  he 
goes  on  to  relate  that  at  that  time  the  reigning  prince  was  named  ^^ 
(Janja),  which  name,  Reinaud  informs  us,**  is  also  found  recorded  in 
a  copper- plate  dbcovered  about  eighty  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chaul,  and  which  is  dated  circa  1018  a.d.,  indicating  that  the 
prince  had  reigned  there  some  time  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
famous  author  of  the  Meadows  of  Gold.  This  prince  is  perhaps 
the  Sri  Chhinna  D^va  Raja,  of  the  Silah&ra  family,  descended  from 
the  royal  line  of  Tagara,  and  chief  of  tributary  rajas,  who  reigned 
in  Thana  over  1,400  villages  of  the  Konkan,  and  whose  name 
is     recorded    on  some    copper- plates  discovered    at    the    village    of 

•  Feriplus  Maris  Erythrasif  edit.  Blancard,  p.  172. 

t  Q^ographie  de  FioUmie,  liv.  vii.,  chap.  1. 

t  MSmoire  geographiqMej  histcrique  et  scientifique  sw  VInde,  Paris,  1849, 
pp.  220-221. 

§  Cathay  and  the  way  thii^er,  Lond.  1866.,  vol.  i.,  p.  cxoii. 

1!  Fo^Koui'Ki,  p.  391,  No.  94 ;  and  Julien'a  Vie  de  Hiouen  Thsamg,  p.  420. 

f  Sir  Herherfs  Travels,  Lond.  1665,  p.  848. 

••  MSmoir€,loc,  cit.f  and  Jowr.  Asiatiqtie,  S^rie  IV.,  tome  4,  pp.  263-264. 
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BhApdilpa.*  MasMi  then  tells  us  that  there  were  about  ten 
thousand  Mahomedans  m  the  city  of  Saimiir  from  Siraf,  Omaut 
Bassora,  Bagdad,  &c.,  exclusive  of  what  he  calls ..r^  (daiVir),  t.^. 
children  of  Arabs  bom  in  the  country.  He  goes  on  to  relate  that 
the  Mahomedans  of  the  place  had  at  their  head  a  man  elected  from 
among  themselves  whose  title  was  a*^a  {^Hazama),  who  was  invested 
with  power  by  the  prince  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  owed  fealty,  and 
that  in  our  author*s  time  the  individual  who  filled  this  high  post  of 
Hazama  was  called  Abu  Said.f 

The  Lar,  also  called  Lardesa,  mentioned  by  Ma4&di,  is  evidently  the 
territory  of  Gujardt  and  the  Northern  Konkan,  embracing  Broach, 
Thana,  and  Chaul,  and  which  name  is  given  by  Ptolemy  as  Lirik^. 
The  connection  between  Lar  and  Gujarat  is  so  intimate  that  Ibn  Said 
speaks,  on  Abulfeda's  authority,  of  the  two  names  as  identical ;  and  it 
was  probably  a  political  rather  than  a  geographical  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  Balhara.  The  sea  to  the  west  of  the  coast  was  also  called 
in  the  early  Mahomedan  times,  *  the  sea  of  Lar, '  and  the  language 
spoken  on  its  shores  is  by  Mas{^di  named  '  Lari.' 

As  regards  Balhara,  whom  Masiidi  mentions  as  the  reigning  prince 
to  whom  Saimiir  was  tributary,  it  has  long  been  identified  as  the  name 
of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  at  Valabhi  (Valabhipura)  in  Gujarat, 
and  according  to  Soliman,  a  merchant  and  one  of  the  greatest  travellers 
of  his  age,  was  in  his  time  the  chief  of  all  the  princes  in  India,  the 
latter  acknowledging  his  preeminence  ;  while  the  Arabs  themselves  were 
shown  great  favours  and  enjoyed  great  privileges  in  his  dominions 4 

Next  in  order  is  Ibn  Muhalhal,  who,  it  is  supposed,  visited  the 
city  of  Chaul,  which  he  also  calls  SaimAr,  in  the  year  941  a.d.,  or  about 
twenty-five  years  after  Masiidi.  .  His  whole  narrative  is  unfortunately 
not  extant,  and  the  extracts  made  from  his  work  by  Yakdt,  Kazwini, 
Kurd  de  Schloezer,  and  others  have  caused  doubts  to  be  raised  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  travels,  made  up,  as  they  are,  of  so  many  loose  frag- 
ments. There  are,  however,  reasons  to  believe  that  the  traveller  was  in 
India  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  (942  a.d.),  when  he   ac- 

•  Jour.  R,  As.  8oc.t  vol.  b*.,  pp.  883-384.  The  plate  was  discovered  in 
1830  at  BhAnddpa,  in  Salsette.    It  is  dated  948  ^a  (1027  a.d.). 

t  Maroudj-alrlheheh,  tome  1,  fol.  49  ;  and  Les  Prairies  d' Or,  par  MM.  Bar- 
bier  de  Meynard  and  Pavet  de  Courteille,  Paris,  1861-66,  p.  66. 

t  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  Hwtort/  of  India,  Ac,  Lond.  1867,  vol.  i.,  p.  4;  and 
Lassen's  Ind,  Alter.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  688  H  seq. 
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companied  the  Chinese  Ambassador  from  the  King  of  China,  Kalin  Bin 
Shakhabar,  who  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  Nasri  Bin  Ahmed  Bin 
Ismail,  of  the  Samanidse  at  Bokhara,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  his 
King's  daughter  and  Noah  the  son  of  Nasri.  Ibn  Muhalhal  speaks  of 
Chaul  thus : — "  At  another  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  the  north  is 
the  city  of  Saimury  whose  inhabitants  are  of  great  beauty,  and  said 
to  be  descended  from  Turks  and  Chinese.  From  this  place  also 
Saimur  wood  is  named^  though  it  is  only  brought  thither  for  sale."  * 
Zakariya-al-Kazwini,  who  compiled  his  works  from  the  writings  of  Ibn 
Muhalhal  and  others  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  says 
of  Saimfir  : — "  A  city  of  Hind  near  the  confines  of  Sind  (an  Arabic 
demarcation).  The  people  are  very  beautiful  and  handsome,  from 
being  bom  of  Turk  and  Indian  parents.  There  are  Musalmans,  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  and  Fire- worshippers  there.  The  merchandize  of  the  Turks 
is  conveyed  hither,  and  the  aloes  called  Saimftri  are  named  from  this 
place.  The  temple  of  Saimur  is  an  idol- temple,  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  eminence,  under  the  charge  of  keepers.  There  are  idols  in  it  of 
turquoise  and  baijddak  (a  stone  like  a  ruby),  which  are  highly  vener- 
ated. In  the  city  there  are  mosques,  Christian  churches,  synagogues, 
and  fire-temples.  The  infidels  do  not  slaughter  animals,  nor  do  they 
eat  f!esh»  fish,  or  eggs  ;  but  there  are  some  who  will  eat  animals  that 
have  fallen  down  precipices,  or  that  have  been  gored  to  death,  but  they 
do  not  eat  those  that  have  died  a  natural  death.  This  information  has 
been  derived  from  Misar  Bin  Muhalhil,  author  of  the  Ajinbu-l-buiddn, 
who  travelled  into  various  countries  and  recorded  their  wonders."t 

Then  follow  two  contemporary  travellers,  Shaikh  Abft  Ishak  and  Ibn 
Haukal.  They  are  supposed  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  (340  a.h.,  951  A.  d.).  The  former  is  a  little 
anterior  in  point  of  time  to  Ibn  Ilaukal,  but  they  both  met  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Indus  and  compared  notes,  and  exchanged  observations. 
The  text  of  Shaikh  Abii  was  first  published  by  Dr.  Moeller  at  Gotha 
in  1839,  under  the  title  of  Li Atfr  Clamatum,  and  a  translation  of  the 
same  into  German  appeared  in  1845,  and  of  a  portion  of  it  into  Italian 
in  1842.  He  places  Saimfir  among  the  **  cities  of  Hind"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  **  cities  of  Sind,"  and  refers  to  it  thus  : — "  From  Kam- 
btt^a  to  SaimAr  is  the  land  of  the  BalharA,  and  in  it  there  are  several 


•  Cathay,  vt  supra,  p.  cxi. 
t  Elliot,  ut  supra,  p.  97. 
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kings/*  Then,  again,  in  reference  to  distances  he  says: — "From 
Sind&n  to  SaimCir  five  days.  Between  Saimiir  and  Sarandib  fifteen 
days.'"*'  Ibn  Haukal,  in  his  Afhkdlu-l  Bildd,  uses  the  same  words  as 
his  fellow-traveller  in  his  references  to  SaimiiT.t 

Next  comes  the  most  accurate  of  all  Arab  writers  of  the  time,  Abii 
Rihan  Al-Biriin}.  He  wrote  about  J  030  a.d.  He  calls  Chaul  Jaimur, 
and  says  :  "  It'  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Tana,'  in  the  country  of 
Uran."J 

Edrisi,  who  wrote  about  the  year  548  a.h.  (1153  a.d.),  writes  the 
name  of  the  city  thus — j^*^  (SaimUr),  and,  as  Jaubert  has  it,  fixes 
its  position  as  follows: — "  De  \k  [Barouh,  i.e.  Broach]  k  Seimnr 
on  compte  deux  joum^es."  Elsewhere  he  writes: — "SaimAr,  five 
days  from  Sindan,  is  a  large  well-built  town.  Cocoanut  trees  grow 
here  in  abundance  ;  henna  also  grows  here,  and  the  mountains  produce 
many  aromatic  plants,  which  are  exported."  Then  again  : —  "  Kam- 
baya,  SiibAra,  Sindan,  and  Saim^r  form  part  of  India.  The  last  named 
belongs  to  a  country  whose  king  is  called  Balhara  ;  his  kingdom  is 
vast,  well-peopled,  commercial,  and  fertile.  It  pays  heavy  taxes,  so 
that  the  king  is  immensely  rich.  Many  aromatics  and  perfumes  are 
produced  in  the  country  ."§ 

Among  the  later  Mahomedan  writers  we  have  Sadilc  Isfahani,  who, 
in  his  Takswin-aUBulddn,  written  circa  1635,  gives  up  the  Arabic 
perversion  of  Saimur,  and  adopts  one  that  is  the  closest  approximation 

to  Chaul,  writing  Jyi^.  (CMvel),  and  places  it,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  system  of  computation,  in  Long.  88°  and  Lat.  36°.  ||  The  other 
is  the  author  of  the  Arabic  work  on  the  History  of  the  Mahamedana 
in  Malabar,  called  Toh/at-al'Majdhidin,  translated  by  Rowlandson 
and  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  in  1833,  who  writes 
SheiuU  which  is  not  very  distantly  removed  from  the  modem  Chaul.^ 
Now  putting  together  all  these  forms  of  the  name,  such  as  the 

•  Elliot,  ut  swpray  p.  30. 

t  Ibid,,  p.  89. 

X  Jovr.  A8iatiqv£f  Sept.  1844,  p.  263  (p.  121  de  Fragments). 

§  OSographie  d'Edrt«i,  Ac.,  par  Ajn6d6e  Janbert,  Paris,  1828,  pp.  175-76; 
and  Blliot,  tit  rupra,  pp.  85.86. 

II  The  Geographical  Works  of  SddtJk  U/ah^ni,  translated  by  J.  C.  Lond.  18S2, 
p.  88. 

^  Ind,  AnUf  vol  iii.,  p.  214. 
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Champ&Tati  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  the  Simylla  of  the  Greeks,  the  Saim^ 
of  the  Arabs,  the  Chivel  of  the  later  Mahomedan  writers,  and  the 
CheoTal  of  the  Mar^th^,*  there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  face  of  the  above- 
noted  authorities,  and  others  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  who  plead 
warmly  for  the  identity  of  these  names,  that  the  place  they  all  refer  to 
is  but  the  modem  Chaul,  a  form  of  spelling  I  have  here  adopted,  in 
preference  to  others,  being  the  one  invariably  found  in  almost  all  the 
Portuguese  records  of  both  olden  and  modem  times. 

It  was  Reinaud,  I  presume,  who  first  identified  Simylla  emporium 
et  promontorium  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus  with  the  Saimur  of  the 
Arab  writers, — an  identification  that  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  Yule,  who  does,  besides,  identify  the  above  two  names  with  Chaul. 
Kiepert,  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  India  published  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  veteran  Indianist  Lassen  to 
illustrate  his  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  placed  Simylla  at  Bassein, 
which  Yule  first  removed  to  Chaul,  as  evidenced  in  his  recently  published 
Map  of  Ancient  India  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography /\n\ii&  Cathay^  published  about  ten  years  before,  and  other 
writings, — a  removal  that  has  been  declared  by  one  of  the  learned  journ- 
alists on  this  side  of  India  to  be  "  much  more  satisfactory. "f  Yule,  after 
giving  the  grounds  on  which  his  identifications  rest,  goes  on  further  to 
suggest,  from  the  reconstmction  of  all  the  loose  fragments  of  the  divers 
spellings  of  the  name,  that  *'  it  seems  likely  that  the  old  name  was  some- 
thmg  like  Chaimul  or  Chanwul.'*  J  Elsewhere  he  writes : — "  Chanwul 
Cb&mul  or  Chanwur  would  easily  run  into  Semylla  or  Jaimur  on  one 
hand,  and  into  Chaul  on  the  other.*' §  How  difficult  it  is  to  settle 
doubtful  points  in  the  ancient  geography  of  India,  whether  Greek, 
Chinese,  Arab,  or  Sanskrit,  is  well  known ;  and  some  of  the  above 
identifications,  though  not  made  with  rashness,  are  to  be  received  with 
caution,  being  possible  but  not  proveable.  They  cannot,  in  fact,  be 
accepted  as  final,  although  that  they  will  generally  be  admitted  as  satis- 

*  The  MardthAs  have  a  tradition  ta  the  effect  that  this  deeignatioD  is  derived 
from  Chyavauariahi,  the  famous  sage  mentiooed  in  Bdjfivali  and  SabjAdri 
Khanda  of  the  Shanda  Purdkiyit  who  had  settled  himself  at  Chaul ;  but  this  is 
unsupported  by  any  written  authority. 

t  IndU  Ant^  voL  iv.,  p.  282.  X  Cathay,  p.  oxoii. 

§  In^  Ant,  vol.  i.,  p.  321.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers,  instead  of  Simylla, 
write  Semylla  ;  just  as  the  Arabs,  instead  of  Saim^ir,  write  Jaimillr  or  Taimtlr. 
Ptolemy  in  one  place  says  the  natives  call  the  place  Timylla^  and  one  of  hi^ 
oommentaton  questions  whether  it  is  Tiamylla. 
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taciory  in.  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  requires  no  unneces- 
sary iteration  to  prove. 

The  river  of  Chaul  is  no  exception  to  this  confused  system  of 
nomenclature.  Riyers  in  the  Konkan  have,  as  a  rule,  two  names, — the 
one  of  the  uppermost  port  on  the  estuary,  used  hy  the  maritime 
population  ;  the  other  of  the  stream  itself,  used  by  dwellers  inland  :  thus 
the  beautiful  Kondulika,  the  genuine  name  of  the  river  which  debouches 
into  the  bay  of  Chaul,  by  which  name  it  is  known  among  the  people 
living  inland,  is  called  Rohe-Ashtamichi-Khad!,  khdM  meaning  literally 
a  brackish  part  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  it  has  no  esoteric  name  besides, — a  practice  that  is  not  unfrequent 
in  the  Konkan,  such  as  Taramati  for  the  KaM  or  Muslej  Ghnt  river,  a 
name  that  is  chiefly  used  by  the  Brahmans  for  purposes  of  worship.* 

The  history  of  Chaul  during  the  ancient  authentic  Hindu  period 
is  as  much  involved  in  obscurity  as  the  Puranic  one  :  Revatikshetra, 
for  instance,  is,  as  before  mentioned,  as  doubtful  in  its  form  and  mean> 
ing  as  the  inscriptional  allusion  of  Rabavanti,  where  the  temple  of 
^ri-Vaijanatha  is  said  to  be  situated.  This  uncertainty  is,  moreover,  made 
palpable  by  the  complete  disappearance  from  the  locality  of  every  trace 
of  the  elaborate  Brahmanic  Saivite  worship,  to  which  that  temple  was 
first  dedicated,  to  make  room  for  the  worship  of  HingiUza,  which 
flourishes  at  present  in  all  its  aboriginal  linga  splendour. 

Chaul,  there  is  no  doubt,  miTst  have  been  a  place  of  note  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  or  else  the  Greek  writers  would  not 
have  mentioned  it.  That  during  the  Hindu  authentic  period  the 
place  had  attained  some  degree  of  civilization  cannot  also  be  doubted, 
for,  besides  the  tradition  of  its  360  temples  and  tanks  above  alluded 
to,  there  is  the  legend  that  states  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Kalk&- 
bhavani,  which  still  exists  by  the  side  of  a  tank  having  a  dome  rather 
like  a  Musalman  tomb,  had  in  former  times  an  idol  of  that  goddess 
which,  it  b  believed,  sprang — like  its  cognate  of  Walukeswara,  whose 
legend  was  published  by  me  about  two  years  ago  f — into  the  tank 
beside  her  temple  on  the  approach  of  the  MusalmAns,  and  it  is 
not  yet  knovm  whether  that  idol  has  returned  to  its  primitive  abode 
or  not.  J 

•  Ind,  Ani.  vol.  iv.,  p.  283. 
t  IhidL,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  47  et  seq, 
J  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  67. 
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The  peculiar  architecture  of  that  iemjp^e  also  would  certainly  lead 
to  infer  that  Chaul  was  a  Hindu  town  that  had  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Mahomedans  reached  a  marked  degree  of  civiliiation.  Coming 
down  to  the  undeniably  authentic  period  of  copper-plates,  inscriptions 
in  stone,  and  coins,  one  meets  with  a  number  of  dynasties  disputing 
mnioog  themselves,  at  various  times,  the  possession  of  the  Konkan. 
Among  the  struggles  for  supoemacy  which  ensued  at  various  epochs 
among  the  Ch^lukyas,  the  Y^davas,  the  Tagaras,  the  Silaharas,  and 
innumerable  other  petty  chieftains,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  out  to  whom 
Chaul  did  really  belong.  The  presumption  is  that  the  Silahara  family, 
WL  branch  of  the  Tagara,  who  reigned  at  Sri  Sthanaka,  and  whose 
capital  is  in  the  copper-plates  called  Pun,  being,  as  the  inscriptions  style 
the  sovereign,  the  "  lord  of  1,400  villages  of  the  Konkan."  most  probably 
included  Chaul  among  their  dominions,  although  there  is  no  specifica- 
tion to  that  effect. "*"  Puri  seems  to  be  Thana,  i.e.  the  capital  par 
exeeUeneCy  and  not  Elephanta  Island  or  Ghdrapuri,  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  the  early  European  writers,  such  as  Garcia  d'Orta  and 
Linschoten,  call  it  Pori  and  Pory  respectively.  The  same  designation 
must  have  led  Friar  Odoric  to  describe  'Phana  as  Hcec  terra  est  optimh 

situata  et  fuit  regie  Pori,  qui  cum  rege  Alexandra  prcelium 

muiffHum  eommisit,^'f  a  statement  that  is,  in  the  face  of  events,  utterly 
paradoxical.  Again,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  description  of  an 
ancient  town  in  the  island  of  EUephanta,  while  in  Thapa  there  are  still 
some,  traceable  with  difficulty,  no  doubt;  although,  when  seen  by 
Giovani  Botero,  these  "remains  of  an  immense  city"  were  more 
plainly  visible,  and  **  the  town  still  contauied  5,000  velvet-weavers." J 

Of  the  Buddhists  and  Jainas  we  have  no  record  in  Chaul,  except 
perhaps  an  ornamental  fragment  of  a  Jaina  temple  that  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  centuries  ago  in  Chaul,  but  whose  traces  are  now 
entirely  obliterated.  It  was  discovered  by  Hearn§  under  a  banyan-tree, 
lying  along  with  some   other  such  pieces  under  a   heap   of  rubbish. 

*  Besides  these,  there  are  other  copper-plates  found  at  Th&n&  in  1787, 
bearing  date  Saka  939  (1018  a.d.),  which  record  a  grant  by  fi^jA  Arike^ava 
DevarijA,  of  the  same  family,  governing  the  whole  Konkan,  consisting  of"  1,400 
Tillages  with  cities  and  other  places  aoqaire<1  by  his  arm."  See  Asiatic  Re- 
$earche$,  roL  i.,  p.  857.  For  other  grants  by  "  a  viceroy  of  the  Konkan  " 
nnder  a  prince  of  Y&dava  descent,  see  Jour.  R.  As.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  390. 

f  Haklnyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148. 

J  Yule*8  Morco  Polo,  ut  sup^-a,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331. 

§  Stat  Bep.  of  Coldba  Agency,  p.  110. 
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It  consists  of  a  marble  stone-piece,  and  its  workmanship  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  late  deeply  lamented  Honorary  President,  Dr.  Wilson^ 
of  Rajput&na  origin,  the  most  prominent  figures  being  the  Tirthan- 
karas,  or  saints  of  the  Jaina  creed.  It  is  presumable  that  from 
the  large  series  of  the  Kuda  caves  and  cells  near  Mhar,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chaul,  of  purely  Buddhist  construction,  Chaul  and  its  vicinity 
must  have  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Buddhism 
in  Western  India.  Their  position  there,  however,  would  not  involve  any 
high  degree  of  civilization  in  the  neighbouring  town,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Buddhist  Srdmanas,  not  unlike  the  Christian  moi^s,  usually 
established  their  monasteries  in  places  remarkable  for  solitude  and 
beauty  of  situation.* 

It  appears  that  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  this  part  of 
the  Ronkan  was  conquered  by  Bhim  Raja — said  by  some  to  be  a  son 
of  R4madeva  R4ja  of  Devagiri,  afterwaitls  DaulatftbAd,  mentioned 
by  Ibn  Batiita  as  belonging  to  the  Yadava  dynasty — and  subverted 
by  the  Mahomedans  in  1317  a.d.,  and  by  others  to  the  Chelia  or 
military  Banian  caste.  But,  whatever  be  his  origin,  the  conqueror  did 
not  long  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  which  were  soon 
divided  into  fifteen  Mahals,  the  principal  portion  being  inherited  by  his 
son  Pratapa  Shah,  who  was  at  last  defeated  and  dispossessed  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  invaders  from  Chaul,  under  the  leadership  of  his 
brother-in-law  named  Nagar  Sh^h,  until  the  latter  was  in  his  turn  de- 
feated by  the  Mahomedans.f 

Coming  down  to  the  Mahomedan  period,  it  strikes  us  as  probable 
that  when  the  Mahomedans  had  established  themselves  in  the  Dakhan, 
they  lost  no  time  in  securing  to  themselves,  for  both  strategical  and 
commercial  reasons,  the  seaports  of  the  Konkan,  and  that  they  did  so 
there  is  historical  evidence  to  prove. 

As  early  as  1347  a.d.,  when  Sultan  A-la-u-din  Hussain  Kangob 
B^hmany  became  kmg  of  the  Dakhan  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Kul- 
burga  or  AffnAb&d,  all  the  country  lying  between  the  river  Bhima  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortress  of  Rudr&,  and  from  the  port  of  Chaul  to  the 
city  of  Bidar,  was  soon  brought  within  the  circle  of  his  possessions. t 

In  1356,  when  the  dominions  of  Ala-ud-din  became  divided  into  sepa- 

•  See  my  Memoir  on  the  TootK-Relic  of  Ceylon^  p.  18. 

t  Trant.  Bom.  Qeog.  8oc.,  roL  vi.,  p.  182  j  Xod'a  Western  India,  p.  150. 

t  Soott's  Ferishta,  voL  i.,  pp.  9-10. 
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rategOTemments,  Chaul  and  three  other  cities,  with  some  territory  around, 
were  committed  to  , Mahomed,  son  of  his  brother  AH  Shah.  This 
prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  sweet  disposition,  humane 
and  just,  established  schools  for  orphans,  with  ample  funds  for  their 
maintenance,  in  1378  a.  d.,  in  both  the  cities  of  Dabul  and  Chaul. 
The  Buhmani  and  the  Shahi  dynasty  of  Ahmednagar  promoted  by 
all  means  in  their  power  the  prosperity  of  Chaul.  It  was  from  this 
city,  as  well  as  from  Goa,  that  Sultan  F^roz  Sh^h  used  to  despatch 
vessels  every  year  to  procure  him  the  manufactures  and  curious  pro- 
ducts ^m  all  quarters  of  the  then  known  globe,  and  to  bring  to  his 
court  persons  celebrated  for  talent.'*' 

But  both  F^roz  Shah  and  his  successors  were  not  entirely  engaged 
in  the  pacific  course  of  trade ;  a  little  campaigning  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Hindu  chieftains,  and  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  rebels 
in  their  own  dominions  in  the  Konkan,  were  by  no  means  rare.  In 
1469  Mallik-al-Tujar  Khajeh  Jehan  Gawan  had  to  march  with  a  power- 
ful army  against  the  Rai  of  Eelhna  and  refractory  rajas  in  the  Konkan  ; 
and,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  troops  were  ordered  from  Chaul  to  join 
bira  in  this  service,  f 

Of  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  no  traveller  recording  his  impres- 
sions of  the  city  of  Chaul,  except,  perhaps,  he  whom  Yule  not  inaptly 
calls  '•  the  lying  Mandevill."  The  compass  of  his  travels,  which,  if 
true,  would  certainly  equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  "  the  Moor,"  includes 
Cbaul  among  his  other  numerous  peregrinations.  He  refers  to  Chaul 
thus :  ^  Est  et  non  longfe  ab  ista  insula  regio  seu  insula  Cava  vel  Chava 
(here  Hakluyt  adds  a  marginal  note — "  Insula  Chava  vel  Chaul  forte)*' 
quae  a  primo  statu  multiim  est  minorata  per  mare.  Hi  sunt  infidelis- 
simi  Paganorum.  Nam  quidam  adorant  Solem,  alii  Lunam,  ignem, 
aquam,  et  terram,  arborem  vel  serpentem,  vel  cui  de  man^  prim6  ob- 
viant.  Ibi  magni  mures,  quos  nos  dicimus  rattas,  sunt  in  quantitate 
parvorum  canum.  Et  quoniam  per  cattos  capi  non  possunt,  capiantur 
per  canes  maiores."^ 

Now  this  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  what  Friar  Odoric  about  the  same 


*  BriggB*8  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  Ir^icky  Lond.  1829, 
vol.  ii,  p.  868. 

t  IWd.,  p.  488. 

t  Haklayt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104. 
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time*  wrote  on  Thauji,  which  he  had  visited  ahout  the  beginning  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  14th  century.  Sir  John  Mandevill  here  openly 
plagiarizes  not  only  facts,  but  even  the  mongrel  Latin  of  the  Friuli 
monk.  It  appears  strange  that  Jordanus,  having  been  at  Thani^ 
only  a  few  years  before  Odoric,  should,  like  Odoric  himself,  have 
omitted  to  mention  so  close  and  flourishing  a  place  as  Chanl; 
but  most  probably  they  confined  themselves  to  their  missionary 
track,  and  did  not  care  for  describing  places  they  did  not  visit.  It 
is  still  stranger  that  Marco  Polo  and  Ibn  Bat(ita,  who  traversed 
the  peninsula  on  its  western  side  about  the  middle  of  the  14  th 
century,  should  have  remained  absolutely  reticent  about  a  city  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Arab  writers  who  preceded  them, 
was  a  flourishing  emporium  of  trade  with  the  West.  Rennell,  the  Father 
of  Indian  Geography,  remarks  that  "  little  can  be  gleaned  from  Marco 
Polo,"  and  that  **  the  travels  of  Cosmas  in  the  6th  century,  and  of  the  two 
Mahomedan  travellers  in  the  9th,  afford  few  materials  for  history. "f 
It  was  so,  I  dare  say,  in  the  days  of  Rennell ;  since  then  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  Koiikau  by  Marco 
Polo  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  his  Thapa  stands  for  the 
Konkan, —  Thana  being,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Al-Biruni,  the  capital 
iS  the  Northern  Konkan. 

Rash id-ud-din,  in  1310  a.d.,  and  Ibn  Batiita,  about  1350  a.d, 
call  that  city  Konkan-Tana  and  Kukin-Tana  respectively,  while  an 
Italian  writer  of  the  same  century  names  it  Cucintana,^  and  Barbosa 
Tana  mayambu,  which  latter  designation  Yule  considers  to  be  the  first 
indication  of  tbe  name  of  Bombay. §  Ibn  Batista,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  political  aspect  of  India  being  in  a  state  of  transition,  from 
the  form  assumed  in  consequence  of  the  Afghan  conquests  of  the 
preceding  century,  to  the  general  disorganization  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  empire  of  TimAr,  could  not  visit  all 
renowned  places  as  Thana,  nor  be  precise  about  the  government  and 
other  particulars  of  the  maritime  cities  Hke  Chaul,  although  he 
maintains  no  reserve  regarding  the  condition  of  different  other  places  he 
visited  on  the   southern   coast.     His  spelling  of  the   Hindu  names 

•  Odoric*B  travels  refer  to  the  year  1380  a.d.,  while  the  spurions  peregrina- 
tions  of  Maudevill  extend  between  the  years  1322  and  1356  a.d.  For  Odoric's 
travels  see  Raklnyt,  ut  sv^ay  p.  143. 

t  J.  Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Eindustany  Lond.  1788,  p.  xli. 

X  '?.  A.  8.  Jotimalf  New  Series,  voL  iv.,  p.  340. 

§  Yale's  Marco  Folo^  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331. 
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ts,  however,  highly  problematical.  Marco  Polo  was  at  Thana  about 
1385  A.D.,  and  describes  the  manners  of  the  people  of  that  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  traffic,  much  as  travellers 
in  the  next  two  centuries  describe  Chaul,  which  we  shall  see  further 
on,  as  we  follow  the  sequence  of  events.'*' 

Cosroas  Indicopleustes,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
fiescribing  the  city  and  population  of  Kalliana — which  is  according 
to  some  the  Kalyanapura  near  Udupi,  while  others,  with  more  plausi- 
ble reasons,  assert  it  to  be  the  old  city  of  the  Konka^  to  the  north 
€>i  Th4n&— refers  to  Sibor,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  his 
names,  indicates  it  rather  as  the  SaimUr  of  the  medias^al  Arabs,  or  the 
modem  Chaul,  than  Sup^  near  Bassein,  as  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  of  his  commentators. 

"  The  two  Mahomedan  travellers"  mentioned  by  Ilennell  were  for  a 
time  an  enigma  for  me,  until  the  work  of  Eusebius  Renaudot,  who  first 
edited  and  translated  the  manuscripts  of  these  two  travellers  of  the  9th 
century,  in  the  jear  1718,  solved  it.  An  English  version  of  them 
appeared  in  1733,  and  was  reprinted  in  Pinkerton's  Collection  of 
Foyage9  in  181 1-t  A  new  edition  reprinted  in  French,  by  Reinaud  and 
Alfred  Maury,  has  also  been  lately  published.  Now  all  these  writers 
seem  to  agree  that  the  reason  why  "  the  two  Mahotnedans"  are  silent 
on  the  Konkan  is  because  a  portion  of  their  manuscripts,  which  refer  to 
the  voyage  between  the  Indus  and  Goa,  is  missing.  But  of  the  two 
the  genuine  traveller  seems  to  be  only  the  one  known  by  the  before- 
mentioned  name  of  Soliman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  travelled  in 
India  about  898  a.d.  ;  while  the  other,  named  Abu  Said  Hussain 
of  Siraf,  never  once  left  the  latter  place  for  India,  although,  like 
Mandevill,  he  had  the  knack  of  fabricating  a  Ulysses-like  travelling 
episode,  in  which  he  fixes  his  start  in  the  year  237  a.h.  (851  a.d.) 

During  part  of  the  13th  and  the  14th  centuries,  the  city  of 
Chaul  had,  hke  Diu,  in  the  opinion  of  Baldaeus,!  sunk  into  a  state  of 
comparative  obscurity.  The  Arabs,  as  mentioned  by  their  own  histo- 
rians, made  during  that  time  several  descents  upon  the  west  coast, 
and,  though  they  made  no  fixed  stay  in  it,  a  number  of  individual 
merchants  established  themselves  there  and  carried  on  a  brisk  business. 

•  Yale's  Marco  Poloy  ut  supva,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 
+  PinkertoD'g  Chllcction  of  Voyages,  Lond.  1811,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179. 
X  ChurchiirH  CoUectwn  of  VoyageSf  vol.  iv.,  p.  150. 
VOL.    XII.  9 
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It  again  rose  by  degrees  to  become  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the 
15th  century,  during  the  prosperity  of  the  B&hmani  dynasty  and  its 
Ahmadnagar  branch. 

It  was  during  these  times  that  the  Russian  traveller  Athanasins 
Nikitin  first  visited  the  city  of  Chaul.  He  writes  in  1470  a.d.  thus : — 
**  We  sailed  six  weeks  in  the  tava  (a  vessel)  till  we  reached  Chivi], 
and  left  Chivil  on  the  seventh  week  after  the  great  day  (Easter 
Sunday).  This  is  an  Indian  country.  People  go  about  naked,  with 
their  heads  uncovered  and  bare  breasts  ;  the  hair  tressed  into  one  tail, 
and  thick  bellies.  They  bring  forth  children  every  year,  and  the 
children  are  many ;  and  men  and  women  are  black.  When  I  go  out 
many  people  follow  me,  and  stare  at  the  white  man. 

"  Their  kniaz  (Russian  word  for  prince  or  chief)  wears  a  faia  (a 
large  silken  garment  atill  worn  by  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Russia  round  the  head  or  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body)  on  the 
head ;  and  another  on  the  loins  ;  the  boyars  (noblemen)  wear  it  on  the 
shoulders  and  the  loins ;  the  kniaginiea  (princesses)  wear  it  also  round 
the  shoulders  and  the  loins.*  The  servants  of  the  kniaz  and  of  the 
boyars  attach  the  fata  round  the  loins,  carrying  in  the  hand  a  shield  and 
a  sword  or  a  scimitar,  or  knives,  or  a  sabre  or  a  bow  and  arrow — 
but  all  naked  and  barefooted.  Women  walk  about  with  their  heads 
uncovered  and  their  breasts  bare.  Boys  and  girls  go  naked  till  sevra 
years,  and  do  not  hide  their  shame. "f 

As  the  accounts  of  travellers,  in  the  absence  of  better  materials,  are 
the  only  natural  and  easy  method  of  attaining  a  tolerably  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  place,  each  illustrating  the  other  and  serving  as  a 
commentary  too  on  the  brief  text  of  its  precursors,  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  advance  or  decline  the  place  has  undergone  during  the 
course  of  ages,  I  quote  here  from  the  travels  of  a  Roman  who  followed 
the  Russian  about  thirty  years  after.  He  describes  the  place  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  Russian  does. 

Ludovico  di  Varthema,  who  travelled  in  India  from  the  year 
1503  to  1508,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  first  commercial  en- 
terprise of  the  Portuguese  on  the  western  coast,  writes: — "Depart- 
ing from  the  said  city  of  Combeia  (Cambay),  I  travelled  on  until 

•  Vartheina*8  Alia  Apostolichcb, 

t  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Ceniury,  edited  by  B.  H.  Major,  Lond.  1857,  part 
iii.,  pp.  8  and  9. 
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I  arriTed  at  another  city  named  Cevul,  which  is  distant  from  the 
aboTe-mentioned  city  twelve  days'  journey,  and  the  country  between 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  cities  is  called  Guzerati.  The  Bang 
of  this  Cevul  is  a  pagan.  The  people  are  of  a  dark  tawny  colour.  As 
to  their  dress,  with  the  exception  of  some  Moorish  merchants,  some 
wear  a  shirt,  and  some  go  naked  with  a  cloth  round  their  middle,  with 
nothing  on  their  feet  or  head.  The  people  are  warlike  :  their  arms  are 
swords,  bucklers,  hows  and  spears  made  of  reeds  and  wood,  and  they 
possess  artillery.  This  city  is  extremely  well  walled,  and  is  distant . 
from  the  sea  two  miles.  It  possesses  an  extremely  beautiful  river,  by 
which  a  very  great  number  of  foreign  vessels  go  and  return,  because 
the  country  abounds  in  everything  excepting  grapes,  nuts,  and 
chestnuts.  They  collect  here  an  immense  quantity  of  grain,  of  barley, 
and  of  vegetables  of  every  description  ;  and  cotton  stuffs  are  manufac- 
tured here  in  great  abundance.  I  do  not  describe  their  faith  here, 
because  their  creed  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  King  of  Calicut,  of  which 
I  will  give  you  an  account  when  the  proper  time  shall  come.*  There 
are  in  this  city  a  very  great  number  of  Moorish  merchants.  The 
atmosphere  begins  here  to  be  more  warm  than  cold.  Justice  is  extremely 
well  administered  here.  This  king  has  not  many  fighting  men.  The 
inhabitants  here  have  horses,  oxen,  and  cows  in  great  abundance.  .•\ 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  describe  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
periods  of  the  history  of  Chaul— the  Portuguese  period.  But  before 
doing  so  it  is  necessary,  for  the  better  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  go 
back  to  a  previous  period,  and  survey  briefly  the  condition  of  the  Por- 
tuguese on  their  first  arrival  on  the  coast. 

During  their  ascendancy  in  the  Indian  seas  the  Portuguese  never 
aspired,  in  spite  of  splendid  opportunities  both  in  Gujarat  and  the 
Dakhan,  to  acquire  political  and  territorial  influence,  but  confined 
themselves  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  maritime  and  trading  power  by 
the  establishment  of  factories  on  the  coast  and  small  garrisons  for  their 
defence. 


•  On  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Calicut  he  says  that  the  king  of  Calicut  is  a 
pagan,  and  worships  a  God  whom  the  people  caU  the  Creator ;  while  thej  also 
believe  in  one  spirit,  deumo  (deva  ?)  besides  Grod,  whom  they  call  Tamerani 
(Malabar  Tamharan,  meaning  lord  or  master),  and  the  king  keeps  his  deumo  in, 
a  chapel  in  hiB  palace,  Ao. :  see  pp.  136-137. 

t  The  Travels  of  hv^vUso  di  Fart^emo,  edited  by  G.  P.  Badger,  Lond.  1863, 
pp.  113-114. 
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Although  their  real  dominion  was  on  the  ocean,  where  their  ships, 
armed  and  manned  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of  the  Eastern  poten- 
tates, were  victorious  in  almost  every  encounter,  still  their  seaports, 
with  a  chain  of  forts,  were  in  a  very  short  time  extended  aloitg  the  coast 
line  from  Mozambique  and  Sofala  in  Eastern  Africa,  Ormu*  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Diu  and  Damaun  in  Gujarat,  Bassein,  Chaul,  Goa,  Angediva, 
Cannanore,  and  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  Ceylon,  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  Malacca;  and  the  Moluccas,  to  China  and  Japan.  This  sudden 
rise  of  a  small  nation  in  the  west  of  Eurc^e  originated  in  a  handful  of 
enterprising  men  and  bold  adventurers. 

When  Vasco  da  Gama  arrived,  on  the  20th  May  1498,  at  CaUcut,* 
which  was  then  the  principal  emporium  of  trade  in  that  part  of  India, 
sending  out  every  year  above  five  hundred  ships  to  the  Red  Sea,  he 
endeavoured  to  open  communication  with  the  Zamorin  (Samondry 
Raja)  in  order  to  obtain  such  privileges  and  faciUties  as  would 
enable  the  Portuguese  to  carry  on  an  advantageous  commerce  with 
this  rich  country.  He  landed,  and  with  great  pomp  made  his  appear* 
ance  before  that  prince,  who,  actuated  by  motives  of  the  soundest 
policy*  showed  a  decided  disposition  to  favour  the  admiral  and  his 
crew.  Soon  after,  however,  the  intrigues  and  malicious  reports  of  the 
Mahomedans  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  who  commanded  then  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas,  carrying  away  not  Only  rich 
cargoes,  but  shiploads  of  pilgrims,  and  who  werejealousof  the  foreigners* 
interference  with  their  own  prerogatives,  wrought  a  sudden  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  sovereign,  who  consented  to  make  Vasco  da  Grama  a  prisoner. 
The  prudence  and  firmness  of  the  latter,  however,  availed  him  much 
at  this  juncture,  for,  observing  ominous  signs  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  on  the  release  of  two  of  his  officers  who  had  been  detained 
by  the  Zamorm,  Vasco  da  Gama  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail ;  and 
although  pursued  by  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  breeze  springing  up,  he  got 
clear  off  and  reached  home  in  safety  on  the  29th  August  1499. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  fitted  out,  under  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral, 
with  a  fleet  comprising  13  vessels  and  1,200  men.  On  their  arrival 
at  Calicut  the  Zamorin  received  them  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
although  the  Mahomedans,  whose  resources  in  intrigue  were  otherwise 
inexhaustible,  were  not  less  demonstrative.     Permission  being  neverthe- 

*  A  pretty  good  representation  ofthecitjof  Calient  as  it  was  in  1574  is 
g^ven  by  Brun  and  Hosenburg,  and  copied  by  Beveridge  in  his  Biatory  of  India, 
vol.  i.,  p.  156. 
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less  obtained  to  establish  a  factory,  under  the  charge  of  Ayres  Correa, 
in  one  of  the  Zamorin's  palaces,  a  fair  start  was  then  made  by  the 
Portuguese  to  trade  on  a  systematic  plan  with  India. 

It  was,  notwithstanding,  highly  impolitic  under  the  circumstances  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Mahomedans,  thus  brought  into  close 
competition  with  the  foreigner,  would  beneath  this  seeming  friendship 
nourish  hostile  intentions,  moved  as  they  were,  beyond  the  feelings 
of  political  ambition  and  mercantile  cupidity,  by  their  natural  hatred 
towards  the  Christians.  But  Cabral,  it  appears,  in  spite  of  all  his  excel- 
lent quaUties,  allowed  himself,  through  Ayres  Correa,  to  fall  too  easily 
into  the  snare  thus  laid  for  him. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  king  and  his  myrmidons  who  never 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  plot  against  them,  and  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them,  profited  by  the  uncircumspect  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  been  treacherously  induced  to  capture  a  merchant 
Tessel  with  seven  elephants  on  board.  This  affording  them  a  pretext 
for  the  outrage,  they  stormed  the  building  and  overpowered  the  inmates. 
Their  number  amounted  to  seventy,  and  being  unable  to  resist  the  thou- 
sands of  Moors,  Nairs,  and  others  who  in  a  body  assailed  the  factory, 
fifty  of  them,  the  factor  Ayres  Correa  included,  were  slaughtered  on  the 
spot,  the  rest  escaping  into  the  sea  to  swim  over  and  seek  shelter  on  board 
their  vessels.  The  factory  was  first  plundered  and  then  reduced  to 
ashes.  This  may  be  appropriately  described  as  the  inauspicious  be- 
ginning of  the  hostilities  which  raged  almost  uninterruptedly  for  two 
centuries  between  the  Portuguese  on  the  one  side  and  the  Moslems  and 
Hindus  on  the  other,  with  a  short  interval  of  peace,  until  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  former  tottered  to  its  very  foundation,  and  fell  a  rich 
prize  to  the  energetic  and  moral  endeavours  of  a  great  nation,  which 
how  happily  sways  the  destinies  of  this  important  country. 

Cabral's  retaliation  was  severe.  The  Zamorin,  perceiving  that  the 
matter  was  taking  a  grave  turn,  manifested  an  anxiety  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  such  powerful  strangers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
singular  character  of  the  Orientals,  who  from  the  days  of  Taxiles,  Poms, 
and  others  of  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  downwards  have  been 
always  playing  a  similar  role.  But  Cabral,  determined  to  avenge  their 
brutality,  on  a  sudden  made  a  furious  onset,  captured  ten  Moorish 
ships,  transferred. their  cargoes  to  his  own  vessels^  made  their  crews 
prisoners,  and  then  ranging  the  captured  vessels  in  a  Une  before  the  city 
set    them    on  fire,  exhibiting  them   in  full  blaze  before  the  citizens 
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of  Calicut.  He  then  drew  his  ships  up  in  line  of  battle  and 
opened  a  furious  cannonade  upon  the  city,  which  was  destroyed 
in  several  places,  hundreds  of  its  inhabitants  being  killed.  The 
Zamorin  himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  one  of  his  fayourite  Nairs  was 
struck  down  beside  him  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and  he  hastily  fled  into  the 
interior  of  his  qountry.  Cabral  then  set  sail  for  Cochin,  and  after  an 
encounter  or  two  with  the  Calicut  fleet  started  on  his  homeward 
voyage,  arriving  in  Lisbon  on  the  3 1st  July  1501. 

Before  Cabral's  arrival  at  Lisbon,  a  third  armament,  under  Joad  da 
Nova,  was  on  its  way  to  India ;  it  consbted  of  three  ships  and  one 
caravel  with  400  men.  He  was  followed  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  in  his 
second  voyage,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  and  the  title  of  Admiral  of 
the  Eastern  Seas.  The  details  of  the  conflicts  which  ensued,  although 
highly  entertaining,  possess  little  interest  for  my  subject.  Yasco> 
however,  succeeded  in  forming  a  triple  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Cochin 
and  Cannanore,  and  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  20th  December  1503» 
reaching  Lisbon  in  the  following  September. 

Some  time  after,  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Francisco  d' Almeida,  arrived  in 
India.  He  sailed  on  the  25th  March  1505  from  Lisbon  in  com* 
mand  of  a  magnificent  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships,*  carrying,  in 
addition  to  the  crew,  1,500  trained  soldiers,  and  arrived  at  Angediva 
on  the  8th  September  of  the  same  year.f  Cabral,  though 
his  resentment  was  sufficiently  gratified,  had  thought  of  applying 
to  the  Zamorin  for  further  redress ;  but  learning  that  he  had  coun- 
tenanced the  outrage,  he  left  the  reprisals  to  Vasco  da  Gama  in  his  seocmd 
voyage  and  to  Almeida.  A  powerful  fleet  was  then  equipped  by  the  lat^ 
ter  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  that  had  been  sustained  by  his 
countrymen.     All  this,  to  cut  the  story  short,  was  at  last  obtained. 

There  was  thus  a  respite ;  but  the  calm  was  not  unlike  that  which 
forebodes  greater  disasters.  "While  most  of  the  Portuguese  officers 
were  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Sofala,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut, 
always  instigated  by  his  Mahomedan  subjects,  was  secretly  making 
exertions  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Portuguese,  and  enter- 
ing into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Gujarat^ 
Mahomed  Shah,  was  through  him  invoking  the  assistance   of  the 

*  Of  these  ships  eleven  were  to  re  tarn  with  merchandize  to  Purtngal,  and 
the  rest  to  remain  in  India. 

t  Bee  my  Bistorical  amd  ArcTuBological  Sketch  qf  the  Island  qf  Angediva, 
Jour.  Bo.  Br.  R.  At.  Boc.  1876,  vol  zi.,  pp.  288  et  seq. 
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Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  dri/e  away  the  dreaded  FarangU  from 
the  Indian  seas.  Abneida,  heing  made  aware  of  these  machinations* 
sent  his  son  Dom  Louren90  d' Almeida  with  eleven  vessels  to  cruise 
about  the  coast  and  counteract  the  designs  of  the  Zamorin  by  destroying 
the  fleet  he  had  equipped.  Dom  Louren90  fell  in  with  them,  at  the  port 
of  Cannanore  while  on  his  way,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  put 
them  to  flight.  A  great  booty,  consisting  of  ships  laden  with  spice,  wai 
taken ;  And  after  sinking  some,  and  running  others  aground,  Dom  Lou- 
rpngo  returned  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the  Angediva  island,  which 
was  being  besieged  by  the  Mahomedans  under  the  command  of  a 
renegade,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Dom  Louren^o,  made,  with  his 
barbarous  host,  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  in  their  hasty  flight  they  lost 
several  of  their  vessels. 

These  two  signal  victories,  one  following  the  other,  achieved  by  the 
valour  of  the  younger  Almeida,  seemed  to  have  inspired  the  enemy 
Dfith  terror,  and  made  them  (so  it  was  imagined)  more  cautious  than 
ever  in  any  new  attempt  against  their  rivals.  But  this  was  a  mistake. 
The  irrepressible  Zamorin,  relying  on  the  predictions  of  his  wizards 
and  soothsayers,  was  arming  afresh  a  fleet  against  the  Portuguese^ 
vrho  this  time  were  somewhat  distracted  by  a  petty  strife  with  the 
Socotrines.  No  sooner  was  the  news  heard  than  the  Viceroy  sent  his 
son,  Dom  Louren^o,  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  to  cruise  about  the 
sea.  On  his  way  in  search  of  the  Calicut  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
northwards,  Dom  Louren90  for  the  first  time  cast  anchor  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Chaul,  into  which  seven  vessels  of  the  enemy 
entered  without  saluting  his  standard.  Dom  Louren90  upon  this 
followed  them  in  his  boats,  and  the  Moors,  having  no  other  resource 
left,  leaped  overboard  and  attempted  to  escape  to  the  shore;  but 
while  in  the  water  many  of  them  were  barbarously  slain.  This  almost 
unprovoked  cruelty  was  soon  followed  by  another  still  more  execrable^ 
in  which  Gron^alo  Vas  was  the  chief  actor.  While  on  his  way  from 
Cannanore  to  join  Dom  Louren^o,  Vas  fell  in  with  a  Mahomedan  ship 
having  a  Portuguese  pass,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  sunk  the  vessel  with 
her  crew  sewed  up  in  sails,  that  they  might  never  be  seen  again. 
Scarcely  even  for  a  day  did  this  inhuman  action  remain  secret,  as  the 
perpetrator  had  perhaps  thought  it  would,  for  the  body  of  one  of  the 
Moots  who  had  been  thus  basely  destroyed  was  washed  ashore,  the 
Tictiin  being  recognized  as  the  nephew  of  Mamale,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Jffllabar.     From  that  moment  the  latter  swore  vengeance  against  the 
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Portuguese,  which  terrible  oath  was  the  harbinger  of  all  the  calamities 
that  subsequently  befell  the  Portuguese  at  Chaul  and  elsewhere,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

Dom  Louren90,  on  returning  from  Chaul  with  vessels  laden  with 
horses  and  other  goods  captured  there,  fell  in  with  the  CaUcut  fleet 
near  D4bul.  He  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  eager  to  de- 
stroy it ;  but  on  calling  a  council  of  his  officers  to  consult  with  them  as 
to  what  measures  were  best  for  an  attack,  they  gave  their  opinion 
unanimously  against  any  offensive  action,  the  fleet  having  entered  the 
river,  which  was  too  narrow  for  a  successful  combat.  On  his  arrival  at 
Cochin,  flushed  with  victory-  and  bearing  rich  spoil  from  Chaul,  Dom 
Louren^o  expected  to  be  received  with  honour  by  his  father  ;  but  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  his  disappointment  and  mortification, 
threatened  by  the  Viceroy  with  punishment  for  not  having  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Dabul  and  destroyed  their  fleet,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  the  excuse  to  urge  of  having  been  overruled  by  the  votes  of  his 
officers.  This  severe  treatment  preyed  on  the  young  man's  mind,  and, 
finding  that  all  efforts  to  conciliate  his  father  and  regain  his  favour 
were  of  no  avail,  he  sacrificed  his  valuable  life  in  an  action  at  Chaul. 
In  the  river  of  Chaul  have  his  bones  lain  for  the  last  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  and  of  the  millions  who  have  frequented  the  port  since  then 
none  have  known  the  spot  which  was  the  last  resting-place  of  the  brave 
Dom  Louren90  d' Almeida. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  anticipate.  Some  time  after  the  first  victory  of 
Dom  Lourenco  at  the  Chaul  river,  while  Albuquerque  was  engaged 
before  Ormuz,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt — to  whom  a  deputy,  reputed  to  be 
a  man  of  sanctity,  was  despatched  from  Calicut  by  instigations  of 
Mamale,  the  uncle  of  Vas's  victim — fitted  out  a  fleet  of  twelve  sail 
vnih  15,000  Mamelukes,  which  he  sent,  under  the  command  of  Amir 
Hussain,  to  oppose  the  Portuguese  in  India.  At  this  time  the  Viceroy, 
who  was  on  the  Malabar  coast,  had  ordered  his  son  Dom  Lourenco 
with  eight  ships  to  scour  the  coast  as  far  as  Chaul,  and  wait  there  to  join 
another  fleet  f^om  Cochin,  which  was  being  prepared, — orders  that  were 
well  received  by  his  son.  His  fleet  having  arrived  off  Chaul  put  into 
the  bay  to  take  in  provisions  and  refreshments.  On  his  arrival  there 
Dom  Louren90  received  intelUgence  of  the  fleet  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
bemg  on  its  way  to  India,  but,  believing  it  to  be  an  unfounded  rumour, 
went  ashore  with  most  of  his  officers.  Chaul  was  then  a  pUice  of 
considerable  trade,  rising  from  jts  former  decadence  through  the  exer- 
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tions  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kings,  who  had  but  one  maritime  eity  for 
their  extensiTe  territc^.  This  renovation  was,  moreover,  faciMtated  by 
its  convenient  sitnation  as  an  entrepdt  between  Gujar4t  and  Malabar, 
and  an  outlet  to  the  exports  of  the  Dakhan. 

To  resume,  however,  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  The  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Governor  of 
Cannanore,  who  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  well-known  pirate 
T^oja,  the  Viceroy  despatched  Pedro  (Jam  to  Chaul  to  direct  Dom 
Liouren^  to  proceed  and  engage  the  fleet.  This  has  been  regarded  as 
a  wrong  step  cm  the  part  of  the  Viceroy.  It  is  by  some  opined  that  he 
should  himself  have  started  for  Chaul  to  reinforce  his  son's  fleet. 
OUiers,  again,  say  that  Dom  Lourenco  himself  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  should  have  steered  out  of  the  river  and  engaged  the 
enemy*  on  the  sea.     But  we  are  all  apt  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 

Hussein,  a  Persian  by  birth  and  admiral  of  the  Egyptian  navy, 
had  once  before,  on  his  way  from  Egypt;^  to  India,  experienced  in  a 
formal  engagement  very  harsh  treatment  from  the  two  Almeidas,  and 
waa  thirsting  for  vengeance.  Malik  £y^  a  native  of  Sarmatia,  who 
had  renounced  Christianity  for  Mahomedanism,  and  through  his 
angular  dexterity  as  an  archer  had  not  only  regained  his  liberty — ^he 
had  been  a  slave  of  the  king  of  Cambay — ^but  through  his  skill  got 
himsdf  nominated  Governor  of  IHn,  was  also  a  sworn  foe  of  the  Portu- 
guese. The  hatred  that  both  these  men  bore  towards  their  commctn 
enemy  was  a  bond  of  unity  between  them,  and  they  combined  to  plan 
the  destruction  of  their  rivals. 

Hussein  and  Malik  Eyaz  met  amid  great  rejoicings  at  the  point  of 
Din,  and  while  consulting  how  to  lay  the  ambuscade,  or  discussing 
other  more  or  less  vrcll-devised  schemes  to  annoy  the  Portuguese  with 
their  joint  fleets,  news  was  brought  to  them  that  Dom  Louren^  d' Al- 
meida had  anchored  his  vessels  before  Chaul,  and  had  landed  his  men, 
being  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  Indian  seas. 
Dom  Loureufo,  on  bemg  made  aware  of  this,  did  not  at  first  take 
much  heed,  depending  upon  the  friendship  of  NizAm-ul-Mulk,  and 
believing  that  this  sovereign  would  not  permit  any  surprise  in  his 
dominions ;  although  it  was  for  his  own  interest  that  this  pseudo- 
friend  of  theirs  had  advised  his  subjects  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  Portuguese  trafficking  in  his  ports. 

Dom  Ijouren90,  believing  in  this  outward  show  of  friendship, 
thought  he  might  safely  remain  a  little  longer  on  land  with  some  of  his 
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officers,  entertaining  himself  in  shooting  and  athletic  sports,  until  he 
had  the  opportunitj  of  joining  the  fleet  from  Cochin.  It  was  indeed 
rumoured  abroad  that  the  combined  fleets  had  been  seen  on  the  coast 
sailing  southwards ;  but  Dom  Lourenco  made  no  account  of  this, 
imagining  them  to  be  the  ships  from  Mecca  which  were  here  daily 
expected,  or,  as  others  state,  to  be  the  fleet  of  Albuquerque,  who  was 
sent  out  to  succeed  the  Viceroy. 

One  of  the  ship's  crew  at  last  espied  an  extensive  fleet  from  the 
top  of  the  mainmast,  but  he  could  not  discern  their  strength.  They 
began  now  to  suspect  the  truth.  Hussein  was  really  advancing  that 
way  with  his  red  and  white  ensigns  adorned  with  the  black  crescent, 
and  a  display  of  ornamental  bunting  as  if  on  a  gala  day  ;  while  the 
astute  Ey^  was  following  in  the  rear  to  concert  an  attack  against  the 
Portuguese. 

Dom  Lourengo  had  no  sooner  given  the  necessary  orders  to  his 
men  than  he  saw  the  Egyptian  ships  advancing  against  them.  The 
Mamelukes  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
surprise  the  Portuguese,  and  they  gave  undignified  expression  to  their 
feelings  by  shouting  and  gesticulating  and  making  divers  other  demon- 
strations of  joy  at  having  so  opportunely  found  the  enemy  whom  they 
were  in  search  of,  at  their  mercy.  The  Portuguese,  having  just  had 
time  enough  to  place  themselves  in  a  good  position  of  defence,  gave 
the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  Hussein,  believing  himself  secure  of 
victory  as  he  had  surprised  the  Portuguese  ships,  determined  to 
board  in  person  the  flag-ship  commanded  by  Dom  Louren90.  For  this 
purpose  he  opened  the  attack  with  a  volley  of  shells^  arrows,  hand- 
grenades,  and  other  war-engines,  enveloping  the  fleet  in  clouds  of  flame 
and  smoke,  but  his  attack  was  returned  with  such  determination  and 
skill  that  he  at  last  desisted  from  attempting  to  board  the  vessel.  Other 
Egyptian  vessels  attacked  the  Portuguese  squadron  throughout  the 
day,  though  from  a  distance,  but  as  night  approached  and  separated 
the  combatants,  Hussein  retreated  with  his  vessels  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  among  the  sands,  for  his  greater  safety,  to  prepare 
for  the  renewal  of  the  fight  the  next  morning. 

This  brief  respite  for  the  night  was  spent  by  the  Portuguese  in 
preparations  for  the  combat  the  next  day.  Dom  Louren9o,  being 
still  ignorant  of  the  confederacy  between  Amir  Hussein  and  Malik 
Ey&z,  gave,  at  daybreak,  the  signal  to  renew  the  fight.  The  attack 
was  made  with  great  energy  and  ardour,  and  Dom  Louren90  was 
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sangoine  of  boarding  HosBein's  ship,  which  hope  was  shared  by  Pedro 
fiarreto  and  the  other  captains ;  but,  not  being  able  to  approach  close 
enough,  on  acconnt  of  the  sandbanks,  he  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  cannonading  them,  and  this  he  did  the  whole  day,  and  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  numerical  strength  of  the  enemy  in  ships 
and  men,  in  capturing  two  galleys,  all  the  men  on  board  being  put 
to  the  Bword.  The  combat  was  carried  on  with  much  ardour  and 
intrepidity  on  both  sides,  and  the  Portuguese  seemed  fast  gaining 
ground,  when  Almeida,  fayoured  by  the  wind  and  tide,  made  the 
attempt  to  board  the  Egyptian  flag-ship.  The  victory  was  almost 
achicTed,  and  the  Moors  were  leaping  overboard  to  escape  to  the  shore, 
when  the  inconsiderate  valour  of  Francisco  de  Nhaya,  who  began  to 
pursue  with  a  lance  the  enemy  in  the  water,  turned  the  scales  against 
the  Portuguese.  The  Moors  returned  to  the  combat  with  the  heroism  of 
despair,  and  Dom  Louren90  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt,  on  account 
of  the  contrary  current,  to  board  the  vessel.  Malik  Ejia,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Diu,  in  the  meanwhile  put  in  his  appearance  in  the  harbour 
with  a  well-manned  fleet,  consbting  of  forty  vessels,  coming  at  the  most 
decisive  moment  to  the  relief  of  his  confrhre  Hussein,  the  Egyptian 
admiral.  Not  daripg  at  once  to  engage  the  Portuguese,  he  came  to 
anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  near  enough  to  Hussein  to  join  him 
the  next  day,  the  Portuguese  slackening  their  efforts  a  little,  being 
somewhat  alarmed  at  this  formidable  and  unexpected  circumstance. 

On  observing  this  state  of  things,  Dom  Louren90,  although  twice 
wounded  by  arrows,  retained  his  presence  of  mind.  He  despatched 
two  galleys  and  three  caravels  to  hinder  the  union  of  the  two  fleets 
of  the  enemy,  and  this  they  did  so  effectually  that  Eyaz  was  obliged 
to  change  his  position  and  retreat  for  shelter  to  another  site.  Dom 
Louren90  was  then  advised  by  his  captains  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's 
vessels,  but  he  said  he  wanted  to  spare  them  to  take  them  over  as 
trophies  to  his  old  father.  This  little  vanity  had  blinded  him  to  the 
danger  of  the  moment. 

The  battle,  however,  still  continued  between  Dom  Louren^o  and  Hus- 
sein until  night  again  parted  them,  both  sides  endeavouring  to  conceal 
their  losses.  In  the  evening,  after  the  cessation  of  the  fight,  the  Portu- 
guese captains  met  in  council  on  board  the  flagship  to  dehberate  on 
what  was  next  to  be  done,  and  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  as  it  was  unsafe  to  defend  themselves  in  the  narrow  river  of 
Chaul,  which  was  being  rapidly  blockaded  by  the  enemy's  fleet,  it  was 
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well  to  exercise  prudence,  and  endeatour  to  brii^  tbelr  ships  out  of  the 
river  into  the  open  sea  during  the  night,  to  ^ect  a  decent  retreat. 
before  Malik  Ey^z,  who  was  a  much  more  formidable  antagonist  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with,  had  joined  the  reinforcing^ 
fleet.  But  Dom  Loureufo,  remembering  the  displeasure  of  his  father 
at  his  having  declined  to  force  the  Calicut  fleet  to  action  in  the  riyer 
of  D4bul,  and  being  besides  of  a  temper  more  valiant  than  discKet, 
rf  solved  not  to  steal  a?ray  by  night,  fearing  that  his  retreat  to  the 
open  sea  might  be  construed  as  a  flight.  He  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  by  broad  daylight,  resolutely  awaitilig  in  the 
meanwhile  the  events  of  the  next  mcHming. 

The  morning  arrived,  and  Malik  Ey&z,  perceiving  that  the  Portuguese 
ghips  were  ready  to  set  sail  vrith  the  first  tide  after  daybreak,  mter- 
preted  the  alteration  in  the  arrangements  as  a  preparation  for  a  re- 
treat, and  advancing,  therefore,  from  the  place  where  he  had  taken 
shelter,  boldly  attacked  them,  and,  undismayed  by  the  havoc  wrought 
among  his  ovm  crew  by  the  constant  cannonade  of  the  Portuguese, 
pressed  close  in  front  in  order  to  intercept  their  passage.     Unfortu- 
nately at  this  time  the  ship  of  Dom  Louren^o  ran  foul  of  some  fishing- 
stakes  in  the   bed  of  the  river,  and  then  was  cast  upon  the  rocks. 
Pelagio  de  Souza,  who  commanded  the  nearest  galley,  fastened  a  rope 
to  the  stranded  vessel,  and  plying  all  his  oars  was  making  ineffectual 
efforts  to  tow  her  off,  when,  a  ball  happening  to  strike  her  hull  near 
the  rudder,  she   took  in  much  water  and  was  in  danger  of  sinking. 
Then  Pelagio  cut  the  rope  off,  and  his  own  ship  was  irresiistibly  borne  out 
by  the  current  to  the  sea.     The  officers    seemg  the  impossibility  of 
extricating  the  Admiral's  vessel  from  so  perilous  a  position,  a  boat  was 
sent  to  Dom  L6uren90  entreating  him  to  save  his  person  and  preserve 
himself  for  another  combat.     The  gallant  and  high-spirited  youth 
replied,  however,  that  "  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of 
treachery  as  to  leave  in  the  lurch  those  who  had  hitherto  been  his 
companions  in  danger."     Accordingly,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most extremity  in  this  precarious  situation,  animating  his  thirty  mexk 
(out  of  a  hundred,  seventy  being  hora  de  combat)  both  with  words  and 
by  his  example  to  defend  themselves.    They  fought  like  lions,  and, 
rejecting  all  proposals  of  honourable  surrender,  armistice,  &c.,  offered 
them  by  the  enemy,  resolved  either  to  save  the  ship  or  die  in  the 
attempt.     In  the  midst  of  this  engagement  a  ball  broke  the  Admirara 
thigh.    Ordering  his  men  to  place  him  upon  a  chair  resting  against  the 
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naunmastt  or  directing  tLem,  as  others  write,  to  lasb  him  to  the 
mast,  he  continued  to  enpourage  them  with  his  orders  as  occasion 
required,  when  another  hullet  pierced  him  through  the  chest  and 
he  was  killed.  His  hodj  was  thrown  helow  deck,  that  the  sight  of 
it  mig^t  not  give  the  enemy  cause  to  rejoice.  Here  it  was  followed  hj 
his  faithful  page  6ato,  who,  tlirew  himself  upon  his  master's  corpse, 
lamendng  his  fate  with  literallj  bloody  tears,  one  of  his  eyes  having 
been  pierced  with  an  arrow.  When  at  last,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
the  Moors  boarded  the  ship,  and  found  Gato  upon  his  master's  body 
which  he  defended,  he  rose  and  slew  as  many  of  the  Moors  as  approach- 
ed the  body  of  Dom  Louren90,  until  he  himself  fell  dead  among  them. 
At  lengUi  the  ship  sank,  and  out  of  the  hundred  men  who  belonged  to 
her  only  nineteen  escaped.  At  the  close  of  the  action  it  was  found  that, 
in  all,  the  Portuguese  had  lost  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  besides  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  wounded,  while  the  enemy's  loss  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  six  hundred.  The  accounts  given  by  the  Portuguese 
chroniclers  and  the  Mahomedan  historians  differ  widely  as  to  the  loss  in 
men,  Ferishta  adding  that  although  400  Turks  were  honoured  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  no  fewer  than  4,000  Portuguese  infidels  were  sent 
to  the  infernal  regions.  But  they  all  agree  that  the  Portuguese  on  this 
occasion  experienced  a  severe  check,  losing  both  the  flag-ship  and 
their  Captain.  "*"  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in 
this  engagement  was  a  sailor  by  name  Andrea  van  Portua — others  call 
him  Andr^  Femandes — a  native  of  Oporto,  who,  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  mainmast,  although  having  previously  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
arm  by  a  musket-ball,  defended  himself  with  only  his  left  for  a  long 
time  against  the  enemy,  till  at  length  they  promised  to  spare  his 
life.  Upon  this  he  surrendered  himself,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  the  Portuguese.  He  returned  at  last  safely  to  his  country,  and 
was  well  rewarded  for  his  rare  bravery  by  the  Eang.  The  rest  of  the 
squadron  continued  their  flight  to  Cannanore. 

Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Dom  Lourenco.  Still  young,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  sons  Portugal  ever  gave  birth  to.  He  was  much 
loved  by  his  meuj  not  only  because  of  the  constant  exhibition  of  his 
bravery  and  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  battle-field,  but  also  on  account 
of  his  other  qualifications  and  his  general  good  conduct.  In  the  taking 
of  Mombaza  ;  in  obtaining  satisfaction  from  the  regent  of  Quilon,  who  had 

•  Barms,  Vecodant  edition  of  Lisbon,  1777,  tome  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  188.199. 
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once  offered  an  insult  to  his  countrymen ;  in  the  naval  comhat  with  the 
fleet  of  the  Zamorin  which  was  heing  secretly  prepared  against  them, 
and  whose  preparation  was  made  known  to  him  hy  the  afore-mentioned 
traveller  Ludovico  di  Yarthema ;  in  a  successful  comhat  at  Panane ;  in 
establishing  negotiations  with  the  Maldives  and  Ceylon,  the  princi- 
pal king  of  which  island  he  compelled  to  suhmit  to  the  King  of 
Portugal ;  and  in  several  other  actions  both  on  sea  and  on  land, — ^in  all 
these  he  played  a  most  distinguished  part,  displaying  an  undaunted 
courage,  and  a  noble  and  considerate  interest  for  the  welfare  of  his 
companions  in  the  field.  He  had  been  about  four  years  in  India,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  of  him  what  a  British  essayist  has  said  of  Blaise 
Pascal,  only  in  a  different  line  of  thought  and  action: — ''When  we 
think,"  says  Rogers,  ''of  the  achievements  which  he  crowded  into  that 
brief  space,  and  which  have  made  his  name  famous  to  all  generations, 
we  may  well  exclaim  with  Comeille,  *  A  peine  a-t-il  v&u,  quel  nom  il 
a  kissel  "** 

The  combat  being  now  ended,  the  policy  of  the  victors  was  to  pursue 
the  vanquished  by  going  down  to  Calicut  to  join  the  fleet  of  the 
Zamorin  prepared  there  in  order  to  make  a  general  attack  against  the 
Portuguese.  Hussein  was  of  this  opinion,  in  which,  however,  Malik 
Ey&z  did  not  agree,  for  he  took  altogether  an  opposite  view  of  the  matter, 
and  persuaded  his  fellow-admiral  to  sail  with  his  fleet  back  to  Diu. 
Malik  £y^  had,  besides  a  clear  mind,  tact,  politeness  of  manners,  and 
an  air  of  gallantry,  qualities  which  are  held  in  such  high  repute  among 
the  Orientals,  and  which  made  him  take  special  care  of  his  prisoners 
and  render  their  captivity  as  light  as  possible.  He  also  tried  to  get 
possession  of  the  corpse  of  Dom  Louren90  in  order  to  consign  it  to  a 
decent  grave,  but  it  could  not  be  found,  or,  if  found,  could  not  be  re- 
cognized. Ey&z  at  last  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  to  console  him  on  his  loss,  saying,  among  other  platitudes,  that 
it  was  a  subject  for  consolation  to  a  father  who  loved  glory  to  learn 
that  the  son  he  had  lost  in  the  midst  of  such  a  high  and  hopeful 
career  was  worthy  of  him,  dying  as  he  did  on  the  bed  of  honour. 

The  Viceroy,  long  before  receiving  this  condoling  letter,  was  made 
aware  of  the  unfortunate  event  by  the  fugitive  remnants  of  the  fleet 
which  had,  in  the  •  meanwhile,  arrived  at  Cannanore  and  given  him 
all  the  details  of  the  action,  concealing  from  him,  however,  the  death 

*  Rogers'  EssayB  Critical  and  Biographiealf  liond.  1874,  vol.  i.,  p.  212. 
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of  his  80D»  or  rather  disguising  the  fact  hy  stating  that  the  j  were  not 
quite  sure  whether  their  leader  was  dead  or  taken  captive.  In  the 
midst  of  this  perplexity  the  Viceroy  sent  a  yogi  to  Cambay  with  a 
ball  of  wax  containing  a  letter  to  the  captives  there,  asking  for  parti- 
culars regarding  Dom  Lourenco.  The  yogi  returned  in  due  time 
with  the  news  of  his  death.  The  elder  Almeida  sustained  with  all 
fortitude  this  severe  shock  to  his  paternal  feelings,  and  although  he 
spoke  in  public  of  the  death  of  his  son  as  the  death  of  a  Christian 
hero^  and  worthy  of  one  who  had  maintained  hitherto  by  his  conduct 
the  traditions  of  his  noble  ancestors,  he  subsequently  withdrew  to  his 
apartment,  from  which  he  did  not  come  out  for  three  days,  neither  did 
he  speak  of  his  heavy  misfortune  to  any  one. 

The  victors  were  in  the  meanwhile  oTerwhelmed  vdth  joy,  and  the 
whole  of  India  rang  with  the  cry  of  victory  from  the  lips  of  the 
blatant  Mahomedans.  They  then  spoke  but  of  Amir  Hussein  and 
Mahk  Eyaz  as  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day ;  all  the  kings  of 
the  country  sent  them  ambassadors  with  congratulatory  addresses, 
and  the  people  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  their  generals  with  fi^tes  and 
pageants  of  rare  splendour.  The  victors  were  their  tutelary  deities, 
and  the  people  believed  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  These  demonstrations 
of  joy  added  to  the  affliction  of  the  bereayed  father,  and  tended  also 
to  inflame  his  vmith.  Taking  advantage  of  the  two  fleets  which  had 
arrived  from  Portugal,  the  venerable  general  set  out  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  Mahomedans,  or  revenge  the  death  of  his  brave  son. 
It  would  have  been  indeed  difficult  for  him  to  hold  the  sea,  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  fleets  of  TristaQ  da  Cunha  and  Affon90  d' Albu- 
querque. The  Viceroy  had  thus  under  him  the  combined  armaments  of 
nineteen  vessels  commanded  by  able  officers,  with  1,300  Portuguese  sol- 
diers and  mariners  and  400  Malabarese  on  board,  vnth  which  force  he 
set  sail  on  the  12th  November  1508,  and,  having  first  sunk  and 
burnt  some  Calicut  ships  on  his  route,  anchored  off  the  city  of  Dabul, 
which  he  destroyed,  making  a  descent  upon  it.  The  resistance  was, 
however,  vigorous.  Piles  of  the  dead  formed  a  barrier  more  formidable 
even  than  the  palisades  erected  round  the  city,  but  the  assailants 
striving  among  themselves  who  should  be  the  foremost,  the  artillery 
of  the  besi^ed  being  happily  of  high  range  and  passing  over  their 
heads,  they  pressed  on  to  the  ramparts,  which  were  scaled,  and 
the  city  devastated  and  razed  to  the  ground.     It  was  then  given  to 
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plunder,*  and  ultimately  reduced  to  ashes.  Their  cruelty  was  on  this 
occasion  of  so  glaring  a  nature  that  it  ga?e  ride  to  the  proverhial 
curse :  ''  Let  the  wrath  of  the  Farangi  fall  on  yon  as  it  did  on  Dabul.'' 
Haring  accomplished  this  unpleasant  task,  he  set  out  for  Diu  on  the  3rd 
February  1509,  where  he  achieved  a  splendid  victory.  Of  this  engage- 
ment there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  Mahomedan  history  of  Gujar&t.  but 
the  Portuguese  annalists'  accounts  are  too  circumstantial  to  be  doubted. 
Having  at  last  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Malik  Eyftz,  who  now 
hastened  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Viceroy  returned 
to  Cochin,  and  on  his  way  made  the  sovereign  of  Chaul,  Nizto-ul-Mnlk, 
who  was  intimidated  by  the  accounts  of  the  late  victory,  a  tributary  to 
the  King  of  Portugal.f    This  took  pkce  in  April  1509. 

One  year  subsequent  to  this  event  the  Viceroy  was,  through  the 
imprudence  of  his  officers,  involved  in  a  scuffle  with  a  band  of 
Hottentots  at  Saldanha  Bay,  where  he  had  stopped  on  his  way  home, 
and  died,  being  wounded  by  a  javelin  in  the  neck.  Besides  his  prudence 
and  valour  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  extend  the  conquests  of 
his  nation,  Dom  Francisco  d*  Almeida,  the  seventh  son  of  the  Condc 
d'Abrantes,  had  also  other  accomplishments.  It  was  he  who  first 
discovered  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St. 
Lawrence,  which  name,  according  to  Mandelslo,^  was  meant  either  to 
honour  his  son,  or  the  saint  of  the  day  on  which  the  discovery  was 
made.  His  disinterestedness  was  equal  to  his  valour,  for,  unlike 
some  of  his  successors,  he  returned  home  poorer  than  when  he 
left  Lisbon  for  India.  His  death  has  been  a  never-ending  theme 
for  philosophical  discourses,  and,  among  others,  there  is  a  contem- 
porary writer  who  moralizes  on  the  sad  event  thus : — *'  That  the 
man  who  had  trampled  upon  countless  thousands  of  Asiatics,  who 
had  humbled  their  sovereign  powers,  and  annihilated  in  the  seas 
the  powers  of  the  Egyptian  Soldan,  should  perish  on  an  obscure  strand 

*  Faria  j  Sonsa  adds  that,  the  Yioeroy  not  having  laid  in  anj  considerable 
store  of  provisions  when  his  expedition  was>rganize(d,  it  was  thought  fit  to 
seek  for  food  in  DAbnl  when  it  waq  given  to  plonder.  Id  the  search  ^ey  found 
looosts  preserved  in  pots,  which  the  Portagnete  tasted  and  found  palatable, 
and  not  **  unlike  shrimps." 

t  Some  of  the  chroniclers  state  that  the  amount  of  2,000  pa/rdaos  in  gold, 
which  NizAm-ul-Mnlk  used  roluntarilj  to  pay  to  Dom  Louren^  for  the  defence 
of  his  port,  was  now  made  compulsory. 

X  Voyages  du  Sievo'  Albert  de  MandeUh,  Amsterdam,  1727,  p.  654w  Bat 
others  say  it  was  the  fleet  of  TristaS  da  Cnnha ;  Camoens  is  of  this  opinions- 
see  Lunidtu,  canto  x.,  stanza  zzxix. 
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by  the  haads  of  a  few  savages,  should  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  human 
ambition.*  Soon  after  this  event  a  factor  was  placed  at  Chaul,  where 
he  is  mentioned  in  1514  by  Duarte  Barbosa,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Cheul,  describes  the  place  thus  : — 

"  Leaving  the  kingdom  of  Cambay,  along  the  coast  towards  the  south, 
at  eight  leagues'  distance,  there  is  a  fine  large  river,  and  on  it  is  a  place 
called  Cheulf, — not  very  large,  of  handsome  houses,  which  are  all 
covered  with  thatch.  This  place  is  one  of  great  commerce  in  mer- 
chandize, and  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March  there  are  many  ships  from  the  Malabar  country  and  all  other 
parts,  which  arrive  with  cargoes.  That  is  to  say,  those  of  Malabar 
laden  with  cocoanuts,  arecas,  spices,  drugs,  palm  sugar,  emery,  and 
there  they  make  their  sales  for  the  continent  and  for  the  kingdom  of 
Cambay ;  and  the  ships  of  Cambay  come  there  to  meet  them  ladeti 
with  cotton  stuffs,  and  many  other  goods  which  are  available  in 
Malabar,  and  these  are  bartered  for  the  goods  which  have  come 
from  the  Malabar  country.  And  on  the  return  voyage  they  fill  their 
ships  with  wheat,  vegetables,  millet,  rice,  sesame,  oil  of  sesame,  of 
which  there  is  much  in  the  country ;  and  these  Malabars  also  buy 
many  pieces  of  fine  muslin^  for  women's  head-dress,  and  many  bey- 
ranies,  of  which  there  are  plenty  in  this  kingdom.  A  large  quantity 
of  copper  is  sold  in  this  port  of  Cheul,  and  at  a  high  price,  for 
it  b  worth  twenty  ducats  the  hundredweight,  or  more,  because  in 
the  interior  money  is  made  of  it,  and  it  is  also  used  throughout 
the  country  for  cooking-pots.  There  is  also  a  great  consumption 
in  this  place  of  quicksilver  and  vermilion  for  the  interior,  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  Guzarat,  which  copper,  quicksilver,  and  vermilion  is 
brought  to  this  place  by  the  Malabar  merchants,  who  get  it  from  the 
factories  of  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and  they  get  more  of  it  by  way  of 
the  Mekkah,  which  comes  there  from  Diu.  These  people  wear  the 
beyranies  put  on  for  a  few  days  nearly  in  the  raw  state,  and  afterwards 
they  bleach  them  and  make  them  very  white,  and  gum  them  to  sell 
them  abroad,  and  thus  some  are  met  with  amongst  them  which  are 
torn.  In  this  port  of  Cheul  there  are  few  inhabitants,  except  during 
three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  the  time  for  putting  in  cargo,  when 


*  Knight's  Universal  Biography* 
t  Chaul,  Oitelius,  1^10. 
X  Bealillaj  hClille  in  French. 
VOL.    Xll.  11 
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there  arrive  merchants  from  all  the  neighhourhood,  and  thej  make 
their  bargains  during  this  period,  and  despatch  their  goods,  and  afler 
that  return  to  their  homes  until  the  next  season,  so  that  this  place  is 
like  a  fair  in  those  months.  There  is  a  Moorish  gentleman  as  goremor 
of  this  place,  who  is  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Decani,  and  collects  his 
revenues,  and  accounts  to  him  for  them.  He  is  called  Xech,  and  does 
great  service  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  is  a  great  friend  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  treats  very  well  all  those  that  go  there,  and  keeps  the 
country  very  secyre.  In  this  place  there  is  always  a  Portuguese 
factor  appointed  by  the  captain  and  factor  of  Goa,  in  order  to 
send  from  this  place  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  the  city  of 
Goa,  and  to  the  Portuguese  fleets ;  and  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
league  inland  from  Cheul  is  a  place  where  the  Moors  and  Gentiles 
of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  come  to  set  up  their 
shops  of  goods  and  cloths  at  Cheul  during  the  before-mentioned 
months ;  they  bring  these  in  great  caravans  of  domestic  oxen,  with 
packs  like  donkeys,  and  on  the  top  of  these  long  white  sacks  placed 
crosswise,  in  which  they  bring  goods;  and  one  man  drives  thirty 
or  forty  beasts  before  him."* 

During  the  Governorship  of  Lopo  Soares  d'Albergaria,  in  the  year 
1516,  permission  was  obtained  from  Niz4m-ul-Mulk  to  establish  on  a 
larger  scale  a  factory  at  Chaul,  and  to  have  freer  access  than  the  Portu- 
guese had  hitherto  had  to  this  important  harbour.  It  is  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  Portuguese  chroniclers  make  the  first  mention  of  Mahim 
and  Bandora,  although  it  has  no  great  historical  importance  attached  to 
it.  It  was  but  a  skirmish  by  Dom  Joa5  de  Monroy,  who,  while  the 
Governor  was  engaged  in  the  Red  Sea,  having  orders  to  cruise  along  the 
coast,  entered  the  Mahim  river  and  met  a  native  merchant  vessel,  the 
crew  of  which  on  the  approach  of  the  Portuguese  dragged  her  on  shore, 
and,  taking  as  much  of  the  cargo  as  they  could  carry,  ran  off  in  haste. 
Monroy  then  took  the  ship  and  steered  towards  Chaul.  Passing  near 
the  Mahim  fort  he  ordered  a  discharge  of  artillery  against  it,  and 
went  on  his  way ;  the  native  captain  of  the  fort,  by  name  Haguji, 
extremely  vexed  for  this  outrageous  provocation,  equipped  in  haste 
ten  vessels,  and  followed  in  pursuit  of  Monroy.  They  met  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Chaul  river,  where  HagiJ^i  was  defeated. 

•  Barbosa*s  Description  of  the  Oooits  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar,  translated 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  J.  Stanley,  Lond.  1868,  pp.  69  et  feqq. 
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In  the  year  1521  the  Governor,  Diogo  Lopes  de  Siqueira,  who,  like 
liis  predecessor,  Soares  d'Albergaria,  was  more  a  merchant  than  a 
soldier,  on  his  return  from  Cambay,  where  everything  had  gone  amiss 
with  him,  put  into  Chaul.  His  principal  misfortunes  were  the  firing 
of  the  powder-room  of  the  ship  commanded  by  Antonio  Correa,  by  the 
Mahomedan  crew  of  a  vessel  captured  by  him  on  his  voyage  from 
Ormoz  to  Diu,  on  board  of  which  they  were  made  prisoners,  and 
by  which  they  blew  up  the  poop  into  the  air  along  with  the  brave 
conqueror  of  Bahrayn  and  all^his  rich  booty.  This  was  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  the  little  fleet  that  was  sent  under  Beja  to  make  the  old 
demand  in  regard  to  a  site  to  construct  a  fort  at  Diu,  which  not  only 
met  with  a  stem  refusal,  but  in  the  scuffle  which  ensued  on  that  occasion 
one  of  their  galleys  was  sunk.  Diogo  Lopes  at  last,  owing  to  these 
disasters,  abandoned  the  project  and  retired  precipitately,  harassed  as 
he  was  by  Malik  Eyaz  and  his  compeers  in  the  rear,  until  he  arrived  at 
Chaul. 

At  Chaul,  Diogo  Lopes  met  FernaO  Camello,  who  had  come  with 
permission  from  Nizam-ul-Mulk  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Reva- 
danda,  where  the  Portuguese  had  already  built,  in  1516,  a  miserable- 
looking  little  house  called  a  factory.  They  were,,  however,  practically 
masters  of  the  place  to  such  an  esLtent  as  to  enrage  the  Mahomedans, 
who  through  sheer  jealousy  had  murdered  the  first  factor,  Joao  Fer- 
nandes,  whose  place  was  then  filled  by  Fema5  Can'^Uo.* 

Some  of  the  chroniclers  state  that  the  permission  for  the  erection. 
of  the  fortress  was  not  only  willingly  granted  by  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  but 
alnuMt  pressed  on  them  to  be  executed  expeditiously,  in  order  to  spite 
the  Gujarat  kiug,  with  whom  the  Nizam  was  then  at  war.  For  this 
purpose  the  king  of  Ahmadnagar,  who  had,  a  short  time  before,  had 
bis  city  burnt  by  the  Dabul  fleet  of  Adil  Khan,  despatched  to  the 
Portuguese  factory  a  person  whom  Barros  calls  Letefican  (Latif  Khan) 
to  concert  measures  and  draw  up  an  agreement  or  treaty  between  the 
two  parties.  The  governorship  of  the  Mahomedan  city  of  Chaul  had 
then  fallen  vacant,  and  was  in  dispute  between  two  rival  brothers  named 
Sheikh  Ahmad  and  Sheikh  Mahomed,  the  highest  bidder  for  the  prize 
succeeding  to  the  place. 

Diogo  Lopes  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  so  advantageous  an  offer. 
The  treaty  being  ratified  and  signed,  the .  building  of  the  fort  was 

•  BttToe,  Decadas,  tome  i.,  pi.  2,  p.  295  ;  also  tome  ii.,  pt.  1,  p.  182. 
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begun  without  delay  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  creek,  about  half  a 
league  to  the  south  of  the  other,  as  the  most  convenient  site  for 
warlike  purposes.* 

The  walls  being  once  erected,  the  workmen,  to  whose  toils  a  great 
impetus  was  imparted  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  the  King  of 
Pprtugal  desiring  them  to  build  a  fort  at  Chaul  as  well  as  at  Diu, 
applied  themselves  d  convert  to  perfect  the  inner  apartments  of  the 
building.  Within  this  time  the  charge  of  the  factory  had  passed 
over  from  Camello  to  Diogo  Paes.  Being  aware  that  the  erection  of 
the  fortress  of  Chaul  was  begun,  which  would  eventually  prove 
prejudicial  to  his  interests,  Malik  Eyaz  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
appearance  before  Chaul  with  more  than  fifty  vessels,  and  sunk  a 
large  Portuguese  ship  of  Pedro  da  Silva  de  Menezes  sailing  with  a  rich 
cargo  from  Ormuz.  He  then  continued  to  blockade  the  fort  of 
Chaul  for  three  weeks,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  squadron 
which  was  opposed  to  him,  and  altogether  harassing  them  greatly. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  construction  of  the  fort  was  perseveringly 
carried  on.  About  this  time  Diogo  Lopes,  learning  that  his  successor 
had  arrived  at  Cochin  and  his  presence  was  necessary  at  that  place, 
and  being  chagrined,  moreover,  at  the  inglorious  result  of  the  naval 
encounters  above  alluded  to,  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet, 
leaving  his  nephew  Henrique  de  Menezes  to  command  the  fort,  and 
Fernao  Beja  in  charge  of  the  ships,  consisting  of  two  galleys,  three 
caravels,  one  foist,  and  one  brigantine,  to  oppose  the  aggressions  of  Malik 
Eyaz. 

"While  thus  forcing  his  way,  escorted  by  his  vessels,  Diogo  Lopes 
was,  besides  some  untoward  accidents  of*  tide  and  head  winds,  met 

A 

with  a  vigorous  attack  by  Aga  Mahomed,  who  was  then  command- 
ing the  Cambay  fleet,  and,  being  indefatigable  in  seconding  every 
intention  of  his  master,  had  himself  done  all  in  his  power  to  binder 
the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  at  Chaul.  He  was,  however, 
defeated,  although  the  victory  cost  the  Portuguese  the  death  of 
Fernad  Beja,  who  is  crowned  by  the  annalists  with  the  pompous  title 
of  **  General  of  the  Sea."  This  memorable  engagement  was  seen  with 

•  Among  the  etipulations  cf  that  treaty  was  one  concerning  the  importation 
of  horses  for  the  use  of  NizAra-ul-Malk.  Barros  says  that  on  the  subject  of 
horses  the  Indian  Mahoraedans  had  the  following  adage  : — '*  Se  na5  honvesse 
BoflTrimento,  na5  honvera  j6  mundo ;  se  nao  honvesso  cavallos,  nao  hourera 
gnerra : "  •'Without  sufferings  there  would  be  no  world,  nor  without  horses  any 
war." 
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exciting  interest  from  the  shore  by  multitudes  of  people,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  affnj  and  carnage  so  long  as  their  own  lives  were  not 
at  stake.  Beja  was  much  regretted,  and  his  place  was  temporarily 
occupied  by  Antonio  Correa  (not  the  one  blown  up  near  Ormuz),* 
pending  the  arrival  of  Dom  Luis  de  Menezes,  brother  of  the  new 
Governor,  who  had  been  appointed  in  his  place  **  General  of  the 
Sea." 

To  secure  the  entrance  to  the  river,  the  Portuguese  bad  constructed 
fi  redoubt  or  bulwark  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fort,  and  placed  it 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Vaz  Permeo,  an  old  officer  who  had  seen 
service  in  Italy,  with  a  garrison  of  thirty  men.  Ag&  Mahomed  landed 
300  of  his  men  by  night  to  surprise  this  bulwark ;  but  the  small 
garrison,  though  the  captain  and  several  men  were  slain,  valiantly 
opposed  them,  and  maintained  their  ground  till  relieved  by  Ruy 
Vaz  Pereira  with  a  reinforcement  of  two  armed  boats  containing 
sixty  men,  who  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  after  having  lost  two  of 
their  chief  officers  and  a  hundred  men.  By  this  signal  success  of 
the  Portuguese  the  enemy  were  much  daunted,  particularly  a  certain 
Sheikh  Mahomed,  a  great  man  in  the  city,  who  pretended  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  Portuguese,  but  yet  did  everything  in  his  power  secretly  to 
molest  them.  On  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  Aga  Mahomed,  this 
Sheikh,  believing  him  ignorant  of  his  perfidy,  sent  to  congratulate 
Antonio  Correa ;  but  the  latter,  well  knowing  his  treachery,  sent  him 
in  return  the  heads  of  his  messengers,  and  hung  up  their  bodies,  for  his 
edification,  along  the  shore.  The  Sheikh  was  taken  aback  at  this  act, 
and  in  revenge  proceeded  to  open  hostilities,  encouraging  Aga  Ma- 
homed to  persevere  in  the  blockade,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
intelligence  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  want  of  ammunition ;  but 
Dom  Luis  de  Menezes  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  with  reinforce- 
ments and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  beside  the  new 
captain  of  Chaul,  SimaS  d*  Andrade ;  to  them  Correa  resigned  the  com- 
mand, and  the  blockade  was  raised.  Some  of  the  chroniclers  relate 
wonders  of  this  siege.  They  tell  us  of  a  soldier's  shield  on  which  a 
crucifix  vras  represented  being  spiked  with  sixty  darts,  none  of  which 
touched  the  crucifix ;  and  of  others  having  twenty  or  more  darts  on 
them,  which  were  likewise  uninjured. 

•  This,  though  apparently  preposterous,  is  a  necessary  parenthesis.  Some 
of  the  translators  of  Faria  y  Souza  have  expressed  doubts  on  the  subject. 
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The  next  historical  event  in  connection  with  Chaul  is  the  arriTal 
of  Yasco  da  Gama  in  its  port  on  his  third  and  last  voyage  to  India  as 
the  second  Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East.  On 
his  way  to  Goa,  off  Dahul,  he  met  w;th  a  fierce  tempest  which 
was  about  to  engulf  his  fleet,  and  which  Vasco  da  Grama,  with  his 
usual  sang  froid,  used  to  explain  away  as  a  symptom  of  the  ocean's 
fright  at  his  presence ;  he  was  driven  safely  to  Chaul,  where  he  cast 
anchor  on  the  8th  September  1524,  and  took,  according  to  Barros, 
his  title  of  Viceroy,  following  the  example  of  Dom  Francisco 
d*  Almeida,  who  had  taken  the  same  title  on  his  arrival  at  Canna- 
nore.  He  did  not  land  at  all,  but  on  his  arrival  Simad  d'Andrade, 
Captain  of  Chaul,  went  at  once  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Admiral 
on  board  his  vessel,  where,  says  Gaspar  Correa,  "  the  Viceroy  did 
him  great  honour,  and  gave  him  and  all  the  Captains  of  the  fleet 
large  presents  of  refreshments,  because  he  was  very  grand  and  liberal 
in  his  expenditure."*  Then  the  Viceroy  appointed  Christova5  de 
Souzk  captain  of  the  fortress,  and  having  made,  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions  from  the  Ring,  several  other  minor  appointments,  he  sailed, 
after  a  stay  of  three  days,  to  Goa,  carrying  with  him  all  the  officers  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  local  garrison  and  were  unmarried,  or  had  no  pre- 
text whatever  for  staying  at  Chaul,  promising  to  each  a  share  of  the 
rich  spoil  of  a  Mahomedan  ship  which  he  had  captured  at  sea  on  his 
way  from  the  Red  Sea  to  India.  The  goods  on  board  that  ship,  when 
valued,  were  found  to  contain  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  in  gold, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  more  in  merchandize  and  slaves. 

Dom  Duarte  de  Menezes,  on  entering  upon  the  government  of  India 
on  the  22nd  of  January  1522,  had  sent  his  brother  Dom  Luis  de 
Menezes,  the  General  of  the  Sea  in  Chaul,  to  Ormuz  to  quell  a  rebellion 
of  the  Mahomedans,  and  afterwards  followed  himself.  The  Maho- 
medans  showed  opposition  to  the  obnoxious  measure  adopted  by  Dom 
Duarte's  predecessor  of  appointing  Portuguese  officers  to  the  custom- 
house of  Ormuz,  to  prevent  certain  frauds  that  had  been  practised  by 
the  native  officers  of  the  customs.  On  Dom  Luis  going  to  Ormuz, 
Chaul  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  Simao  d*Andrade,  who  had  begun 
his  career  here  by  capturing  two  Turkish  galleys  and  gaining  a  victory 
over  the  people  of  DUbul.  By  this  success  that  city  was  reduced,  and 
made  to  pay  tribute,   and  also  to  cede   to  him  two  of  the  epemy's 

*  Stanley's  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Qa^na,  Lood.  1869,  p.  884. 
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•hips.  In  the  meanwhile  the  fort  of  Chanl,  which  had  begun  to  be 
bailt  in  152],  had  been  completed  about  1524,  and  commanded  even 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  in  which  from  this  date  the 
Portuguese  fleets  were  moving  freely. 

On  Dom  Duarte  putting  in  at  Chaul,  where  he  met  Christovad  de 
Souza  as  Captain,  he  was  informed  that  the  Viceroy,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
had  left  orders  not  to  allow  him  to  land.  Malik  Ey&z  in  the  mean- 
while appears  to  have  been  terrified  by  the  repeated  successes  of  the 
Portuguese,  for  he  at  once  withdrew  his  fleet  from  before  Chaul,  to 
return  again  in  1 528,  when  a  great  number  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  which 
comprised  83  barques,  were  destroyed  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  King  of  Ahmadnagar.  A  valiant  Moor  named  Alexiath 
(Ali  Shah)  was  in  command.  He  had  done  much  injury  to  the  subjects 
of  Nizdm-ul-Mulk  and  to  the  Portuguese  trade  at  Chaul  during  the 
captaincy  of  ChristovaS  de  Souza.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  present 
Captain,  Francisco  Pereira  de  Berredo,  demanded  aid  from  the  Governor, 
Lopo  Vaz  de  Sampayo,  who  accordingly  set  sail  with  40  vessels  of 
different  sizes,  in  which  were  1,000  Portuguese  soldiers,  besides  a  consi- 
derable force  of  armed  natives.  lu  this  expedition  Heitor  de  Sylveira 
commanded  the  small  vessels  that  were  rowed— they  all  being  Malabar 
vessels,  which  by  the  early  writers  are  called  pardos,  toni/s,  caturs, 
&c.,  and  are  in  fact  rowing-boats — ^while  Sampayo  took  charge  of  the 
sailing  vessels.  On  arriving  at  Chaul,  Sampayo  sent  80  Portuguese, 
under  the  command  of  Joao  de  Avelar,  to  the  assistance  of  Nizam- 
nl-Mulk,  and  then  sailed  towards  Diu.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Bombay  was  for  the  second  time  visited  by  the  Portuguese.  Off  Bom- 
bay the  Cambay  fleets  of  which  he  was  in  search,  was  descried  ;  some 
of  the  ships  were  detached  and  sent  round  to  secure  the  entrance  to  the 
Bandera  creek,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping,  while  Sylveira  with 
his  brigantines  and  rowing-boats  bore  down  upon  them.  During  the 
night,  which  was  spent  in  the  Bombay  harbour,  the  crews  of  both  fleets 
observed  in  the  sky  a  comet  of  extraordinary  size,  sword-hke  in  shape, 
which,  says  Barros,  the  Greeks  used  to  call  Xiphia.  This  appearance  was 
held  by  the  Mahomedans  as  an  ominous  sign,  foreboding  their  proximate 
defeat.  Notwithstanding,  the  engagement  took  place.  A  little  before 
this,  however,  Sampayo  got  into  one  of  his  swift  little  boats  and  ordering 
all  the  ships  of  his  fleet  in  a  line  made  a  short  speech  to  each  of  them, 
encouraging  them  to  action,  and  then  gave  the  order  for  fighting. 
After  a  furious   cannonade  about  or  in  front  of  the  Bombay  harbour. 
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the  Portuguese  gallantly  boarded  the  enemy,  who  attempted  to  flee 
round  the  harbour  through  the  Bandora  creek,  but  found  it  block- 
aded, and  Ali  Shah  escaped  with  only  ten  of  his  barques,  all  the 
rest  being  taken.  Of  the  73  vessels  captured,  with  a  vast  number 
of  pi^oners  and  much  artillery  and  abundance  of  ammunition,  33  were 
retained  as  serviceable,  the  rest  being  burnt.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Thiinil.  Salsette,  and  Bombay  were  made  tributary.  All  this  took 
place  in  February  1528. 

In  this  naval  engagement  Francisco  de  Barrio  de  Paiva  was  the  first 
to  board  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  100  ducats 
which  had  been  previously  offered  by  Sampayo  for  such  an  act.  The 
Portuguese  historians  state  that,  although  the  enemy  lost  so  many 
ships  and  lives,  the  Portuguese  lost  not  a  single  man.  On  this  Lafitau 
remarks : — •*  Pent  on  les  croire  sans  leur  faire  tort  et  sans  diminuir 
beaucoup  T&lat  de  leur  victoire  en  con9evant  trop  de  m^pris  pour 
les  ennemis,  h  qui  ils  avaient  affaire  ?"* 

The  detachment  sent  to  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  assisted  by  1,000  native  sol- 
diers of  that  king,  acquired  great  honour  by  their  gallantry,  their  com- 
mander, Joao  de  Avelar,  being  the  first  to  scale,  with  their  assistance, 
a  fort  belonging  to  the  Gujarat  king  till  then  thought  impregnable. 
Having  slain  the  defenders,  he  delivered  it  up  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who 
had  for  this  purpose  first  implored  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese. 

In  1530  the  Portuguese  had  a  squabble  with  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who 
had  at  length  come  to  the  determination,  in  spite  of  all  his  amicable 
overtures,  to  show  the  Portuguese  his  undisgubed  displeasure  at  having 
been  compelled  to  cede  them  a  few  roods  of  the  ground  at  the  Chaul  creek . 
This  misunderstanding  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  then  cap- 
tain of  Chaul,  Francisco  Pereira  Berredo,  having,  at  the  request  of  Ni- 
zam-ul-Mulk, proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  200  men  under  bis  per- 
sonal command  to  overthrow  his  enemy  the  king  of  Cambay,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  12,000,  but  only  to  return  after  suffer- 
ing a  severe  repulse.  Hence  the  determination  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
to  show  his  displeasure,  which  indicates  to  what  extent  the  friendship 
he  bore  to  the  Portuguese  was  induced  by  self-interest.  However, 
differences  were  soon  made  up,  but  the  good  understanding,  super- 
ficial in  its  nature,  lasted  only  for  a  decade,  during  which  period 
Chaul  was  the  only  powerful  Portuguese  naval  station  on  this  part 

^    •  Hisf,  des  Descouvertes,  etc.  Paris,  1736,  vol.  iii.,  p.  196. 
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«)f  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  chief  place  of  their  army  prior  to  the 
estahlishment  of  Bassein,  honoured  often  hy  the  visits  of  men  so 
remark  ahle  as  statesmen  and  warriors  as  Nuno  da  Cunha,  Martim 
Affbnso  de  Souza,  and  others. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  under  Sampayo  had  terrified  all 
the  princes  of  India  who  had  heen  hitherto  their  enemies.  Nizam-ul- 
Mnlk  and  Adil  Khan  sent  in  consequence  their  ambassadors  to  the 
Viceroy,  Dom  Garcia  de  Noronha,  to  renew  their  former  treaties  of 
peace,  and  the  Zamorin  was  to  obtain  more  honourable  treatment  from 
his  employing  the  mediation  of  a  commandant  of  the  fort  of  Chal^, 
near  Calicut.* 

The  next  important  event  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Chanl 
is  a  grand  naval  review  held  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  The  largest 
fleet  that  ever  crossed  the  Bombay  waters,  comprising  four  huijdred 
vessels  of  all  descriptions,  principally  from  Chaul,  were  assembled  under 
the  command  of  Nuno  da  Cunha,  Governor- General  in  India,  convey- 
ing 22,000  men,  of  whom  no  less  than  3,600  soldiers  and  1,4.50  sailors 
were  Europeans.  There  were,  besides,  2,000  Canara  and  Malabar 
soldiers,  8,000  slaves,  and  about  5,000  native  seamen.  All  of  them 
were  paraded  on  the  site  of  the  present  Esplanade,  and  it  was  a  splen- 
did spectacle,  say  the  chroniclers,  to  see  these  soldiers,  in  the  quaint 
gaudy  costumes  of  the  time,  moving  on  the  then  almost  desolate 
island  of  Bombay,  having  for  a  background  the  array  of  vessels  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  all  preparing  to  sail  for  the  conquest  of 
Diu.  This  took  place  in  January  1531.  They  sailed  towards  Diu  on 
the  7th  February,  and  carried  by  assault  a  strongly  fortified  position 
in  the  island  of  Beyt,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

Some  time  after,  Chaul  was  visited  by  one  of  the  greatest  Portu- 
guese travellers,  the  yet  little  known  Femad  Mendes  Pinto,  fie 
came  dovm  on  board  the  same  fleet  which  brought  a  new  Captain  of 
Chaul,  appointed  by  the  King,  by  name  Jorge  de  Lima.  On  arrival 
at  Chaul,  in  1538  or  the  beginning  of  1539,  he  met  here  Simad  Guedes, 
who  was  then  the  Captain  of  Chaul,  and  to  whom  he  mentioned  all  the 
untoward  accidents  that  befell  him  on  the  way.f 


•  The  renevral  of  tbe  treaty  with  Nizfim-ul-Mnlk  in  the  Qoveniorehip  of 
Bom  Garcia  de  Noronha  is  published  in  the  Subsidios  para  a  Hittoria  da  India 
Poriugnem,  by  Bodrigo  J.  de  L.  Felner,  Lisbon,  1868,  pp.  115-117. 

t  PeregHnaqad  de  Fernad  Mendes  Pinio,  Lisbon,  1762,  pp.  8  and  8. 
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In  the  year  1540  Nizam-ul-Mulk  being  determined  to  gain  posses* 
sion  of  the  fortresses  of  Sanga9a  and  Carnala  (Sankst  and  Kamala)* 
held  by  two  subjects  of  the  king  of  Gujarat,  on  the  frontiers  of 
that  kingdom,  and  which  were  formidable  from  their  strength  and 
situation,  took  them  by  assault  in  the  absence  of  their  commanders. 
Dom  Francisco  de  Menezes,  the  captain  of  Bassein,  having  been  ap- 
plied  to  for  help,  went  to  their  assistance  with  300  Europeans  and 
a  party  of  native  troops,  and  the  fortresses  were  stormed,  retaken, 
and  restored  to  their  former  owners,  and  Portuguese  garrisons  left  with 
both  for  their  protection.  After  a  short  time  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  with 
an  army  of  5,000,  having  ruined  and  pillaged  the  two  districts,  the 
commanders  in  despair  abandoned  the  places,  and,  resigning  their  titles 
to  the  Portuguese,  withdrew  to  Bassein,  whence  Menezes  sent  supplies 
and  relief,  intending  to  defend  them.  On  hearing  of  this,  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  sent  an  additional  force  of  6,000  men,  of  whom  1,000  were  mus- 
keteers, and  800  well-equipped  horsemen.  This  great  force  having  be- 
sieged the  fortress,  which  they  twice  assaulted  in  one  day,  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  They  again  assaulted  the  trenches,  and 
were  opposed  with  determination,  until,  being  much  fatigued,  and 
suffering  from  hunger  and  excessive  heat,  both  parties  were  under 
the  necessity  of  declaring  by  mutual  consent  a  truce.  In  this 
interval  Menezes  having  arrived  with  160  Europeans,  twenty  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  several  naiks  and  2,000  native  soldiers,  the  attack  was 
renewed,  and  after  a  sharp  encounter  the  enemy  fled,  leaving  the 
ground  about  the  fortresses  strewed  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  this  engagement  a  Portuguese  soldier  of  gigantic  stature  and  pro- 
digious strength,  named  Trancoso,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  seised 
by  the  waist  a  Mahomedan  wrapped  up  in  a  large  veil,  and  carried  him 
as  if  he  were  a  buckler  to  shelter  his  breast,  receiving  upon  him  ail  the 
strokes  from  the  enemy's  weapons.  He  continued  to  use  this  strange 
shield  with  marvellous  effect,  and  did  not  once  drop  it  on  the  ground 
till  the  close  of  the  action.  This  soldier  was  the  brother  of  Dom 
Antonio  Trancoso,  a  magistrate,  and  having  settled  at  Th&na  died  there 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  having  two  of  his  grand- daughters  married  to 
Dom  Francisco  de  Souza  and  Dom  Diniz  d'Almeida,  officers  of  the  Diu 
garrison.  The  house  and  family  of  this  distinguished  warrior  are  now 
extinct.* 

*  Diogo  do  Coato*8  Decadas,  vol.  ii.,  pt  2,  p.  198. 
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When  the  battle  was  over,  the  Goyernor,  Dom  Esteyad  da  Gama, 
happened  to  arriye  at  Chaul,  and  considering  that  these  fortresses 
cost  more  than  they  produced^  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  was  their 
ally,  restored  them  to  that  prince  for  an  additional  tribate  of 
5,000  pardaos  in  gold»  to  the  great  regret  of  Captain  Menezes  of 
Bassein,  who  showed  to  the  last  his  reluctance  to  deliver  them  up 
to  him.* 

A  curious  episode,  connected  with  the  history  of  Chaul,  as  illustrated 
in  the  "  Fida  de  Dom  Joad  de  Castro,''  by  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  popular,  though  by  no  means  trustworthy,  of  the  Portuguese 
chroniclers,  Jacinto  Freire  d'Andrade,  is  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
matrons  and  maidens  of  Chaul,  who,  having  heard  that  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  Dom  Joao  de  Castro,  had  requested  the  municipality  of  Goa 
to  lend  him  20,000  pardaos,  for  the  use  of  his  army  of  defence  at 
Diu,  which  was  being  besieged  by  Khoja  Sofar,  sending  at  the  same 
time  a  lock  of  his  moustaches  as  a  pledge  for  the  sure  and  punctual 
repayment  of  the  money,  sent  him  their  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets^, 
and  other  jewellery,  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service.  The  Governor,, 
however,  restored  them  all  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
sent,  having  been  in  the  meantime  amply  supplied  with  funds  by  the 
capture  of  a  rich  ship  of  Cambay.     This  took  place  in  1546. 

The  above  statement  has  been  written  and  reproduced  several 
times  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and,  remaining  uncontradicted,^ 
is  universally  believed.  It  was  only  lately  that  the  discovery  of 
documents  that  lay  buried  for  years  in  the  Government  archives 
at  Lisbon  led  some  writers  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  veracity  of  that 
story.  The  truth  is  that  when  Dom  Joao  de  Castro  wrote  a 
letter,  dated  the  3rd  May  1546,  addressed  to  the  municipality^ 
magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  Chaul,  requesting  their  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  a  fleet  to  resist  the  king  of  Gujarat,  a  reply,  dated  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month,  was  sent,  saying,  "  We  are  ready  to  aid 
you  not  only  with  persons,  arms,  horses,  ships  and  states  for  all  the 
time  you  vrish  ;  but  if  our  states  be  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  our 
wives  will  gladly  offer  us  their  jewels.**  The  enthusiasm  of  the  reply 
is  so  palpable  that,  caught  by  it,  and  faithful  to  the  tradition  of  being 
the  Spartans  of  the  time,  a  lady  from  Chaul,  who  was  then  at  Goa, 
sent  to  the  Viceroy  by  her  daughter   a  case  of  jewels,  stating  that 

*  This  second  treaty  is  found  in  Felner's  Siibndios^  ut  $upra,  pt.  ii.,  pp. 
117120. 
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having  heard  that  the  ladies  of  Chaul  had  offered  their  jewels  to  him, 
she  was  desirous  to  have  the  honour  of  sending  hers.  Another  part 
of  this  curious  letter  worth  noting  is  her  allusion  to  the  wealth  of  Chaul 
at  that  time.  She  writes  : — "  Do  not  think,  Sir,  that  because  my  jewels 
are  so  few,  there  are  not  more  at  Chaul.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  the 
least  portion,  having  distributed  them  among  my  daughters.  There 
are  jewels  in  Chaul  which  alone  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
ten  years.'** 

During  the  entire  period  from  1540  until  the  Governorship  of 
Francisco  Barreto,  in  1555,  Chaul  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  peace,  which 
circumstance  accounts  partly  for  the  amount  of  wealth  above  referred 
to.  It  was  only  in  1557  that  the  Governor  having  been  informed  of 
the  death  of  Nizam*ul-Mulk  in  the  preceding  year,  and  not  being  quite 
sure  of  meeting  the  same  friendly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his 
successor,  expressed  his  desire  to  secure  the  promontory  of  Kdrl5 
(JM[6rro)t  and  fortify  it  into  an  outwork  of  defence  for  the  city  of 
Chaul,  when  a  scuffle  ensued,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  Portuguese  chroniclers  of  the  time  pass  a  glowing  encomium 
on  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who,  it  is  stated,  was 
endowed  with  great  natural  and  political  sagacity,  his  court  being  an 
hospitable  resort  of  the  best  men  of  the  time.  He  had  among  his  cour- 
tiers a  Portuguese  renegade,  by  name  Simao  Peres,  who  had  embraced 
Mahomedanism,  and  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  king  that 
he  appointed  him  his  minister  and  general  of  his  army.  Notwith- 
standing his  apostacy,  Peres  was  always  friendly  towards  his  countrymen, 
and  entertained  no  respect  for  those  who  imitated  his  perfidy.  The  king, 
on  his  death-bed,  recommended  his  successor  to  the  good  offices 
of  this  faithful  servant,  and  Peres  executed  with  fidelity  all  his 
charges. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  young  prince  had  an  unpleasant 
affray  with  Adil  Khan,  in  which  the  old  minister  lost  his  life,  and  the 
new  Niz&m-ul-Mulk  was  left  to  his  whims,  unguided  alike  by  the  advice 
of  his  sober  minister  and  the  example  of  his  wise  father.  In  reference  to 
the  latter,  Diogo  do  Couto  is  the  only  chronicler  who  points  out  a  trait 

♦  Institxdo  Vatco  da  Qama^  vol.  iv.,  pp.  29  and  57.  Dora  Joa6  de  Castro  was 
often  at  Chaul,  and  a  fourth  treaty  of  alliance,  confirmatory  of  all  the  three 
previouB  ones,  was  signed  by  him  with  NizAm-ul-Mulk.  SuhMios,  ibid,,  pp. 
120-128. 
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in  the  character  of  the  deceased  kmg  which  really  mars  the  effect  of 
bis  otherwise  eminently  eulogistic  memoir.  He  informs  as,  in  his 
Deeada  V.,  liv.  viii.,  cap.  vi.,  that  this  prince  being  affected  by  what 
be  calls  St.  Lazarus'  malady,  i.e,  leprosy,  and  all  medical  efforts  to 
cure .  him  having  failed,  was  recommended  by  one  of  his  court  phy- 
sicians to  try  as  a  last  resource  the  efffect  of  bathing  in  children's 
blood.  Large  tanks  were  filled,  says  the  historian,  with  that  liquid, 
but  with  no  better  result.  This  wanton  immolation  of  innocent  little 
lives  on  the  altar  of  this  prince's  tyranny  differs  perhaps  only  in 
degree  from  the  murder  of  the  innocents  by  Herod.  However, 
l>fizam-uLMulk,  in  spite  of  his  leprosy,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety,  having  reigned  for  the  unusually  long  period  of  fifty-eight 
years.  The  disposition  of  this  prince  was  perhaps  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  Sultan  Mahomed,  king  of  Gujarat,  who,  like  Mithridates, 
had  accustomed  himself  to  the  use  of  poison,  to  guard  himself 
against  being  poisoned.  When  any  of  his  women,  Faria  y  Souza 
tells  us,  happened  to  be  nigh  dehvery,  he  opened  their  wombs  to 
take  out  the  foetus.  And  being  out  hunting  one  day  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  women,  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  dragged  by  the 
stirrup,  when  one  of  his  female  companions  bravely  made  up  to 
his  horse  and  cut  the  girth  with  a  scimitar  ;  in  requital  for  this 
service  he  killed  her,  saying  that  "  a  woman  of  such  courage  had 
also  enough  to  kill  him."  He  was  at  length  murdered  by  a  page 
in  whom  he  had  great  confidence.  "  For  tyrants,"  adds  the  his- 
torian, '*  always  die  by  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  they  repose  most 
trust."* 

When  Barreto  arrived  at  Chaul  he  had  neither  the  friendly  assistance 
of  the  old  king  nor  the  cooperation  of  the  patriotic  minister  to  back 
him  in  his  project  to  secure  and  fortify  the  rocky  promontory 
of  Korle,  called  by  the  Portuguese,  as  already  stated  "  o  M6rro  de 
Chaul."  It  was  really  this  friendship  that  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  Portuguese  from  attacking  Chaul,  while  the  neighbouring  city 
of  DabM  had  been  between  1503  and  1557  four  times  burnt  and 
plundered.  The  possession  of  the  promontory  of  K6rW  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  would,  he  thought,  compensate 
for  all  the  drawbacks  and  imperfections  of  the  fortress  of  Chaul, 
especially  at  a  time  when  all  the  Mahomedan  powers  of  India  were, 

*  Asia  Portuguesa,  Spanish  edition  of  1674,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278. 
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conjointly  with  the  Rdms,"*  striving  to  enlist  the  rapport  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  Portaguese 
abandon  their  conquests  in  India. 

The  project  of  fortifying  the  promontory  had,  however^  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  before  being  carried  into  effect,  to 
be  submitted  to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  King  of  Chaul,  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  II.  For  this  purpose  an  ambassador  with  rich  presents  was 
sent.  The  young  prince  regarded  the  proposal  as  au  insult  to  his 
dignity,  and  as  displaying  an  occult  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese to  undermine  his  independence.'  Then  apprehending  that  such 
a  project  was  a  mere  pretext  to  levy  duties  on  merchandize  leaving  or 
entering  his  port,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  this  important  item  of 
state  revenue,  he  not  only  refused  permission,  but  made  the  ambas- 
sador a  prisoner,  and  despatched  his  General,  Farate  Khan,  with  30,000 
men,  and  instructions  to  build  as  speedily  as  possible  an  impregnable 
fortress  there  on  his  own  account.  He  ordered  his  General  at  the 
same  time  not  to  show  any  hostility  towards  the  Portuguese  in  the 
fort,  nor  to  those  who  were  settled  in  their  city.  Garcia  Rodrigues 
de  Tavora,  the  Governor  of  the  fortress  of  Chaul,  alarmed  at  this  state 
of  things,  made  representations  to  the  Viceroy,  and  obtained  a  fleet,, 
under  the  command  of  Alvaro  Peres  Souto  Maior,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  work  begun. 

Soon  after  the  Viceroy  himself  went  in  person  to  their  relief  with  a 
numerous  and  well-manned  fleet  conveying  4,000  Portuguese  troops, 
besides  natives,  who  kept  on  pouring  shells  and  bullets  on  the  workmen, 
preventing  progress  being  made  with  the  fortifications.  "Whereupon 
Niz&m-iil-Mulk,  unwilling  to  continue  the  conflict,  sent  & parlementaire- 
with  the  following  message  : — "  that  he  was  a  friend  to^  the  King  of 
Portugal,  hanng  inherited  that  feeling  from  his  predecessor,  who  had 
given  them  a  place  where  they  had  already  built  a  citadel,  a  gift  which 
he  certainly  never  thought  of  revoking,  but  that  he  had  reasons  to 
apprehend  that  by  allowing  them  to  build  a  new  fort  it  would  even- 
tually lead  them  to  place  him  under  their  yoke,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  customs  duties,  which  belonged,  as  hitherto,  to  him  alone,  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  place."     The  arguments  being  found  convincmg,  the 

*  The  European  Tarks  were  called  "Rtms  by  the  Portagaese,  from  their 
oooapying  the  seat  of  the  Lower  Boman  Empire,  jost  as  the  Asiatics  used  to 
call  Franks  all  uattona  of  the  Latin  race,  from  their  first  acqaaintance  with  them 
in  the  time  of  the  CruBadea. 
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cooflict  ended  in  a  pacific  arrangement  being  made  by   both  parties 
that  K6rle  should  remain  as  it  was. 

During  the  above  aifray,  the  chroniclers  add,  a  miracle  was  wrought  at 
the  promontory  of  K6rl0,  where  the  Moors,  utterly  unable  to  cut  down 
with  swords  a  small  wooden  cross  fixed  upon  a  stone,  tried  to  remove 
it  by  the  force  of  elephants,  but  without  success.  Faria  y  Souza  adds 
to  this  miracle  the  following  :  — "  Likewise  about  this  time  a  Portuguese 
soldier  bought  for  a  trifle  from  a  jogue  (yo^  in  Ceylon  a  brown  pebble 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  on  which  the  heavens  were  represented  in 
several  colours,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  image  of  the  holy  Virgin 
with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms ;  this  precious  jewel  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Francisoo  Barreto,  who  presented  it  to  Queen  Catherine,  and  through 
its  virtues  God  wrought  many  miracles  both  in  India  and  Portugal.'** 

This  was  also  an  occasion  on  which  the  Portuguese  of  Chaul,  not 
yet  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  luxury  or  insolence  of  wealth,  which 
rendered  them  in  subsequent  encounters  as  diflScult  to  control  within 
the  bounds  of  prudence  as  to  bring  them  under  a  moderate  discipline, 
evinced  such  a  xeal  for  the  public  welfare  as  to  feed  at  their  expense 
all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  One  of  the  inhabitants,  by  name 
Lopes  Carrasco,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  placed  daily  at  his 
door  tables  with  every  sort  of  eatables  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
daring  the  time  the  conflict  with  Nizam-ul-Mulk  continued,  and  his 
excellent  example  was  followed  by  others  with  alacrity  and  praise- 
worthy emulation. 

In  1570,  five  years  after  the  famous  battle  of  Talicota,  in  which 
the  memory  of  the  old  empire  of  Narsinga  was  destroyed  by  the 
Mahomedan  sword,  a  serious  combination  was  formed  against  the 
Portuguese  by  the  kings  of  Bijapdr  and  Ahmadnagar,  assisted 
by  the  Zamorin,  to  drive  them  out  of  India — not  unlike  the  one  that 
in  1857  was  concocted  against  the  British.  This  confederacy,  which 
had  been  under  negotiation  for  five  long  years  with  remarkable 
secrecy,  flattered  itself  so  much  with  the  certainty  of  extirpating  the 
Portuguese  from  this  country  that  they  agreed  beforehand  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  expected  conquests. 

Princes  are,  however,  more  than  ordinary  individuals,  apt,  as  M.  de 
la  CihAt  rightly  observes,  to  mistrust  each  other,  even  when  profeas- 

*  Afia  Portuguesai  loe,  cU,,  p.  814. 
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ing  apparently  entire  confidence.f  In  spite  of  the  alliance  being  sealed 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  each  of  the  princes  was  disinclined  to 
strike  the  first  blow,  suspecting  his  ally  would  not  follow  suit.  Nizim 
Shkh  or  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  anxious  as  he  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Portu- 
guese from  Chaul  at  all  hazards,  and  share  their  dominions  as  a  part 
of  his  spoil,  was  on  various  pretences  putting  off  besieging  Chaul  until 
Adil  Khan  had  first  invaded  Goa. 

The  secret  at  last  got  out:  Farate  Khkn  being  appointed  the 
commander  of  Niz4m-ul-Mulk's  army,  advanced  with  it  about  the 
end  of  December,  in  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  his  master. 
His  army  consisted  of  26  elephants,  8,000  horse,  and  20,000  infantry^ 
men  of  courage  and  willing  to  fight,  but  wanting  in  one  thing — disci- 
pline— to  make  them  fine  soldiers. 

Their  march  into  the  environs  of  the  old  city  was  made  amidst  the 
deafening  sound  of  cymbals,  beating  of  drums,  and  a  variety  of 
martial  music.  Four  thousand  of  the  Ahmadnagar  cavalry  then 
marched  along  the  north  of  Chaul  to  cut  off  the  reinforcements 
and  supplies  from  Bassein,  and  the  small  fort  of  Canjnja  with  its 
garrison  of  40  men  under  Duarte  Perestrello.  All  this  amazing 
ostentation  did  not,  however,  in  the  least  alarm  the  Portuguese  citizens, 
who,  being  fully  awake  as  to  what  was  to  happen,  displayed  the  same 
serene  determination,  intrepidity,  and  willingness  to  fight  as  their  country- 
men at  Goa.  The  chroniclers  attribute  this  disposition  of  mind  to  the 
Viceroy,  Dom  Luis  d' Athaide,  the  Lord  Canning  of  those  days,  whose 
good  example  had,  more  than  anything  else,  inspired  them  with  confi- 
dence. He  was  recommended  by  many,  especially  the  Archbishop,  to 
abandon  Chaul  for  the  greater  security  of  Goa ;  but  he  undauntedly  re- 
solved to  defend  both. 

This  was  a  time  pregnant  with  grave  events.  Goa  was  then  in  the 
throes  of  a  formidable  invasion.  However,  those  were  the  days  in 
which  the  capital  of  Portuguese  India  had  not  entirely  declined 
from  its  former  proud  eminence  of  luxury  and  power,  and  romantic 
incidents  and  deeds  of  valour  were  not  uncommon. 

Luis  Freire  d'Andrade,  a  man  of  acknowledged  merit,  was  then 
the  Captain  of  Chaul,  which  he  hastily  fortified,  taking  in  all  ne- 
cessary provisions  to  last  during  a  siege,  which,  it  was  feared,  would 
be  a  long  one.     The  fortifications  were  then  in  so  contemptible  a 

*  Histoire  Q4n^al  de  Portugal,  Paris,  1785,  tome  vi,  p.  62. 
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condition  that  they  well  merited  the  hard  epithet  of  **un  mutable 
hieeque*'  apphed  to  them  hy  Lafitau.  They  gave,  moreover,  origin  to 
that  carious  dialogue  reported  by  chroniclers  between  Nizam-uI-Mulk 
and  his  g^ral  Farate  Kh^n,  in  which  the  former  made  use  of  the  not 
very  complimentary  phrase  "  a  stable  of  beasts"  in  reference  to  the 
Chaul  fort,  the  general  excellently  retorting  that  "  the  beasts  were 
iioos/*  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Chaul,  however,  enervated  by  luxury  and 
abuse  of  the  blessings  of  twelve  years'  peace,  were  every  way  thwarting 
the  general  Dom  Francisco  Mascarenhaa'  plans.  They  seemed  to 
care  more  for  their  houses  and  gardens  than  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
The  houses  were,  however,  pulled  down,  some  of  the  gardens  outside 
the  town  fortified,  and  every  nook  and  comer  put  in  the  best  state  of 
defence. 

The  Viceroy  was  in-the  meanwhile  preparing  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments after  the  600  men,  five  foists  and  four  galleys  already  despatched 
wider  the  command  of  Mascarenhas,  a  gallant  officer  of  his  time,  who 
had  also  brought  with  him  some  shiploads  of  ammunition  and  other 
supplies.  These  reinforcements  were  followed  by  others  under  the 
command  of  Ruy  Gonsalves,  who  brought  200  men,  and  Dom  Luis 
de  Menezes  Baroche,  who  eventually  became  captain  of  Chaul  in 
succession  to  Freire  d'Andrade. 

Farate  Khan,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Chaul,  about  the  end  of 
December  1 570,  marshalled  his  artillery  and  elephants  in  battle  array, 
and  having  made  sure  that  in  pursuance  of  the  league  Adil  Khan  had 
taken  the  field  before  Goa,  without  awaiting  further  orders  from  the 
king  Niz^m  Shah,  who  was  himself  expected  to  join  the  campaign, 
gave  orders  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main.  His  attempt,  how- 
ever, proving  unsuccessful,  he  retreated  into  the  chapel  of  Madre  de 
Deus  and  waited  there  until  the  king  arrived,  about  the  16th  January 
1571,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  which,  with  that  under  General  Farate 
Khan,  amounted  now  to  34,000  horse,  100,000  foot,  30,000  pioneers, 
and  4,000  men  consisting  of  smiths,  masons,  and  other  artizans,  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  such  as  Turks,  Persians,  Abyssinians,  and  a  few 
European  renegades.  He  had  also  300  elephants  with  40  pieces  of 
artillery  of  enormous  size  with  such  names  as  *  the  cruel,'  '  the 
devourer,'  'the  butcher,'  'the  honour,'  &c.,  and  every  kind  of 
ammunition.  This  prodigious  force  was  encamped  in  the  environs 
of  Chaul,  which  place,  though  but  poorly  fortified  and  with  only  a 
handful  of  men  to  carry  on  its  defence,  had  a  few  officers  of  such  extra- 
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ordinary  courage,  as  Dom  Luis  de  Menezes,  who  had  earned  through 
his  exploits  the  appellation  of  solus  mundi,  and  others,  that  one  of 
them  was  surely  worth  a  hundred  of  the  enemy.  The  Nizam-ul-MoIk 
had,  hesides,  an  auxiliary  naral  force  to  assist  him  from  the  Zamcmn, 
which  mustered  twenty-two  parous,  carrying  1,500  fusiliers  ;  this 
fleet  he  ordered  to  engage  the  Portuguese  in  the  port,  and  ascended 
the  top  oi  one  of  his  own  mosques  to  ohserve  the  progress  of  the 
action.  He  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  hehold  from  this  place 
the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Malabarese  allies,  in  whom  he  had  placed 
more  dependence  than  in  his  own  army. 

"Thus,"  says  Faria  y  Souza,  *•  an  army  of  150,000  men  sat  down 
to  besiege  a  town  that  was  defended  merely  by  a  single  wall,  a  fort 
not  much  larger  than  a  house,  and  a  handful  of  men.  Farate  Khan 
took  up  his  quarters  near  the  church  of  Madre  de  Deus  with  7,000 
horse  and  20  elephants  ;  Agalas  Khan  in  the  house  of  Joad  Lopes 
with  6,000  horse  ;  Nimiri  Khan  between  that  and  Upper  Chaul  with 
2,000  horse:  so  that  the  city  was  beset  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Nizam 
encamped  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  the  further  end  of  the  town, 
where  the  ground  was  covered  with  tents  for  the  space  of  two  leagues  ; 
and  5,000  horse  were  detached  to  ravage  the  district  of  Bassein."* 

Although  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  Portuguese  garrison 
was,  as  above  stated,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  the  works  being 
very  slight  no  particular  posts  were  assigned,  all  acting  wherever  their 
services  were  most  wanted,  yet  soon  afterwards,  the  news  of  the  siege 
having  spread  abroad,  many  officers  and  gentlemen  flocked  thither 
with  reinforcements,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  garrison  was  augmented 
to  2,000  men.  It  was  then  resolved  to  maintain  particular  pomts,  besides 
the  general  circuit  of  the  walls.  The  monastery  of  the  Franciscans 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Alexandre  de  Souza ;  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  some  houses  near  the  shore; 
those  between  the  Misericordia  and  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  were 
confided  to  Gonsalo  de  Menezes  ;  others  in  that  neighbourhood  to  Nuno 
Velio  Pereira,  and  so  on  in  other  places.  In  the  meanwhile  the  priestly 
party  continued  more  than  ever  to  recommend  that  Chaul  should  be 
sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  Goa  ;  but  the  Viceroy  thought  otherwise,  in 
which  opinion  he  was  seconded  only  by  Ferdinando  de  Castellobranco, 
and  he  immediately  despatched  succours  under  Ferdinando  Telles  and 
Duarte  de  Lima.     Before  their  arrival,   Nimiri  Khan,  who  had  pro- 

•  Asia  Portuguesaf  t*/  supra. 
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mised  the  Nizfim  that  he  would  he  the  first  person  to  enter  Chaul, 
rigorouslj  assaulted  the  posts  of  Henrique  de  Betancourt  and  Fer- 
dinando  de  Miranda,  who  resisted  him  with  the  slaughter  of  300  of 
his  men,  losing  seyen  on  their  own  side. 

At  last  the  reinforcements  arrived,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemj  to  intercept  them.  The  enemy  had  erected  a  hattery  against  the 
monastery  of  the  Franciscans,  where  the  Portuguese  had  some  cannon  ; 
and  as  the  gunners  on  both  sides  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  burst 
or  dismount  the  opposite  guns,  the  cannon-balls  were  sometimes  seen  to 
meet  by  the  way.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Sebastian  the  Portuguese  made 
a  sally  upon  some  houses  which  were  occupied  by  the  Moors,  and  slew 
a  great  number  of  them  without  the  loss  of  even  one  man.  Enraged  at 
this  affront  and  the  late  repulse,  the  enemy  made  that  same  night  an 
assault  on  the  fortified  monastery  of  the  Franciscans  with  5,000  men, 
expecting  to  surprise  the  Portuguese,  but  were  soon  undeceived  by 
losing  many  of  their  men.  This  assault  lasted  with  great  fury  for 
five  hours ;  and  as  the  Portuguese  suspected  the  enemy  were  under- 
mining the  wall,  and  could  not  see  by  reason  of  the  darkness,  one 
Christovar^  Corvo  thrust  himself  several  times  out  from  a  window,  with 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  buckler  in  the  other,  to  discover,  if  .possible, 
what  they  were  doine.  During  this  assault  those  in  the  town  sent 
oat  assistance  to  the  garrison  in  the  monastery,  though  with  much 
haiard.  When  morning  broke  and  the  assailants  had  retired,  the 
monastery  was  found  all  stuck  full  of  arrows,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  300 
Moors  were  seen  around  its  walls,  while  the  defenders  had  not  lost 
a  single  man. 

The  enemy  renewed  the  assault  on  this  post  for  five  successive  days, 
and  were  every  time  repulsed  by  the  Portuguese  with  vast  slaughter, 
the  garrison  often  sallying  out  and  strewing  the  field  with  slain 
enemies.  It  was  at  length  judged  expedient  to  withdraw  the  men 
from  this  place  into  the  town,  lest  its  loss  should  occasion  greater  injury 
than  its  defence  could  do  service.  Seventeen  of  the  Portuguese  were  here 
slain.  One  of  these  used  to  stand  on  a  high  place  to  notice  when  the 
enemy  fired  their  cannon,  and  on  one  occasion  said  to  the  men  below, 
"  if  these  fellows  should  now  fire  Raspadillo  (a  cannon  18  feet  long  to 
which  that  name  was  given),  it  will  send  me  to  sup  with  Christ,  to 
whom  I  commend  my  soul,  for  it  points  directly  at  me."  He  had 
hardly  spoken  these  words  when  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  ball  from  that 
very  gun.     On  getting  possession  of  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscans 
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the  Moors  fired  a  whole  street  in  the  town  of  Cbaul,  but  on  attempting 
to  take  post  in  some  houses  they  were  driven  out  with  the  loss  of  90O 
men.  At  this  time  Gron^alo  da  Camara  went  to  Goa  for  more  re- 
inforcements, as  the  garrison  was  much  pressed,  and  brought  a  relief  in 
two  galleys. 

About  this  period  the  500  men  that  had  been  detailed  by  the 
Niz&m  to  ravage  the  district  of  Bassein  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
some  of  the  Portuguese  garrisons.  Being  beaten  off  at  Assarin  and 
Damaun,  they  invested  Caranja,  at  this  time  commanded  by  Estevad 
Perestrello  with  a  garrison  of  only  40  men,  but  was  reinforced,  on 
the  reappearance  of  the  enemy,  by  Manuel  de  Mello  with  30  more 
from  Salsette.  With  this  small  band  of  only  70  soldiers  Perestrello 
sallied  out  against  the  enemy,  and  with  such  success  that  after  covering 
the  little  island  with  dead  bodies,  the  rest  fled,  leaving  their  cannon 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

In  the  meantime  the  Moors  continued  to  batter  Chaul  without 
intermission  for  a  whole  month  with  70  pieces  of  large  cannon, 
every  day  expending  against  its  weak  defences  at  least  160  balls. 
This  tremendous  cannonade  did  much  damage  to  the  houses  of 
the  town,  in  which  many  of  the  brave  defenders  were  slain.  On 
one  occasion  six  persons  who  were  eating  together  were  destroyed 
by  a  single  ball.  This  furious  battery  was  commenced  against  the 
bastion  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable  way 
along  the  defences  of  that  front  of  the  town,  levelhng  everything  with 
the  ground.  The  besieged  used  every  precaution  to  shelter  them- 
selves by  digging  trenches;  but  the  hostile  gunners  were  so  expert 
that  they  elevated  their  guns  and  made  their  balls  plunge  among 
those  who  considered  themselves  in  safety .  On  observing  that  one  of 
the  enemies'  batteries  beyond  the  chorch  of  the  Dominicans  nevo* 
ceased  its  destructive  fire,  Perestrello  detached  120  men  under  Alex- 
andre de  Souza  and  Augustinho  Nunes,  who  drove  the  enemy, 
after  a  vigorous  resistance,  from  the  battery  with  great  slaughter^ 
set  their  works  on  fire,  and  levelled  them  with  the  ground,  without 
sustaining  any  loss.  Among  the  arms  taken  in  this  successful  sortie 
was  a  scimitar  inscribed  *  Jesus  salva  me.' 

Having  ruined  the  defences  of  the  town,  the  enemy  attacked 
several  large  houses  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  establish 
themselves,  but  were  repulsed  from  some  of  these  with  consi- 
derable loss,  while  the  defenders  lost  but  one  man.     On  attacking  the 
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house  of  Heitor  de  Sampayo,  which  was  undermined  by  the  Portu- 
guese with  the  intention  of  blowing  it  up  when  occupied  by  the 
euemy,  some  fire  was  accidentally  communicated  to  the  mine  during  the 
conflict,  and  it  blew  up  while  still  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  by 
which  42  of  their  soldiers  were  destroyed,  without  the  least  injury  to  the 
Moors,  who  then  planted  their  colours  on  the  ruins.  Kimiri  Khan 
made  an  assault  by  night  with  600  men  upon  the  bastion  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  in  which  Ferdinando  Pereira  was  posted  with  30  men,  reinforced 
by  Henrique  de  Betancourt  with  a  few  more.  The  assailants  were 
beaten  off,  and  five  of  their  colours  taken  which  they  had  planted  on 
the  works.  In  this  action  Betancourt  fought  with  his  left  hand, 
having  previously  lost  the  right ;  and  Dominico  del  Alama  being  lame 
caused  himself  to  be  brought  out  in  a  chair.  April  1571  was  now 
begun,  and  the  enemy  were  employed  in  constructing  new  works,  as 
if  determined  to  continue  the  siege.  Alexandre  de  Souza  and  Gon- 
^lo  de  Menezes  were  appointed  to  head  a  sally  upon  these  new  works, 
bat  their  men  to  the  number  of  200  ran  out  without  orders  and 
made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  drove  from  the 
works  after  killing  fifty  of  them,  and  losing  a  few  of  their  own  number. 
The  two  commanders  hastened  to  join  their  men,  and  then  directed 
them  to  destroy  the  works  they  had  so  gallantly  won.  Perplexed  with 
so  many  losses,  the  Nizam  made  a  general  assault  at  night  with  his 
whole  army,  attacking  all  the  posts  at  one  time.  Every  ooe  almost  they 
penetrated ;  but  the  garrison  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour 
that  they  drove  the  Moors  from  every  point  of  attack,  and  in  the 
morning  above  500  of  the  enemy  were  found  slain  in  and  about  the 
mined  defences,  while  the  Portuguese  had  only  lost  four  or  ^ye  men. 
About  this  time  the  defenders  received  a  reinforcement  of  above  200 
men  from  Goa,  Diu,  and  Bassein,  with  a  large  supply  of  ammunition 
and  provisions ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  much  afflicted  by 
a  troublesome  though  not  mortal  disease,  by  which  they  became  swelled 
all  over  so  as  to  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs. 

Having  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  stir  up  enemies  against  the 
Portuguese  in  Cambay  on  purpose  to  prevent  relief  being  sent  to  the 
brave  defenders  of  Chaul,  the  Nizam  made  every  effort  to  bring  his 
arduous  enterprise  to  a  favourable  conclusion.  The  house  of  Nuno 
Alvares  Pereira,  being  used  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Portuguese,  was 
battered  during  forty-two  days  by  the  enemy,  who  then  assaulted  it 
with  5,000  men.     At  first  the  defenders  of  this  post  were  only  forty 
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in  number^  but  twenty  more  came  to  their  assistance  immediately, 
and  sereral  others  afterwards.  The  Moors  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  50  men,  while  the  Portuguese  only  lost  one*  The  house  of 
Nuno  Velho  was  battered  for  thirty  days  and  assaulted  with  the  same 
success,  only  that  the  Portuguese  lost  ten  men  in  its  defence^  Judging 
it  no  longer  expedient  to  defend  this  house,  it  was  undermined  and 
eyacuated,  on  which  the  enemy  hastened  to  take  possession  and  it 
was  blown  up,  doing  considerable  damage  among  them,  but  not  so 
much  as  was  expected.  The  summer  was  now  almost  spent ;  above 
6,000  cannon-balls  had  been  thrown  into  the  town,  some  of  which 
were  of  prodigious  size,*  and  the  Nizam  seemed  determined  to  continue 
the  siege  during  the  winter.  About  200  Portuguese,  appalled  by  the 
dangers  of  the  siege,  had  already  deserted  ;  but  instead  of  them  300 
men  had  come  from  Goa,  so  that  the  garrison  was  even  stronger  than 
before.  On  the  1  Ith  of  April,  Gron9alo  da  Camara  made  a  sortie  upon 
500  Moors  in  an  orchard,  only  fifty  of  whom  escaped. 

Fortune  could  not  be  always  favourable  to  the  besieged.  By  a 
chance  ball  from  the  enemy,  one  of  the  galleys  which  brought  relief 
was  sunk  with  40  men  and  goods  to  the  value  of  40,000  ducats.  But 
next  day  Ferdinando  Telles  made  a  sally  with  400  men,  and  gained  a 
victory  equal  to  that  of  Gon9alo  da  Camara,  and  brought  away  one  piece 
of  cannon  with  some  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  booty.  This  action 
was  seen  by  the  Nizam  himself,  who  mounted  his  horse  to  join  in  it  in 
person,  for  which  purpose  he  seized  a  lance,  which  he  soon  changed  for 
a  whip,  with  which  he  threatened  to  chastise  his  men,  upbraiding 
them  as  cowards.  The  Portuguese  were  now  so  inured  to  danger  that 
nothing  could  terrify  them,  and  they  seemed  to  court  death,  instead  of 
shunning  it,  on  all  occasions.  Some  of  them  being  employed  to  level 
those  works  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven  near  the  monastery 
of  the  Franciscans,  and  being  more  handy  with  the  sword  than  the  spade, 
drew  upon  themselves  a  large  party  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  they  slew 
above  200,  yet  not  without  some  loss  on  their  own  side.  About  this  time 
Farate  Khan,  one  of  the  Nizam's  generals,  made  some  overtures 
towards  peace,  but  without  any  apparent  authority  from  his  sovereign, 
who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  corrupted  by  the 
Portuguese,  though  assuredly  he  had  secret  orders  for  what  he  had 

*  Saoli  ballB,  if  they  are  the  real  relics  of  the  siege,  are  still  foand  loattered 
all  over  the  area  in  the  city  of  Ohaal. 
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done.  Indeed,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  Nizam  should  he 
desirous  of  peace,  as  he  had  now  Iain  seven  months  hefore  Chaul  to 
no  purpose,  and  had  lost  many  thousand  men ;  neither  was  it  strange 
in  the  Portuguese  to  hare  the  same  wish,  as  they  had  lost  400  men, 
besides  Indians. 

When  the  si^  had  continued  to  the  beginning  of  June,  the  attacks 
and  hatteries  were  carried  on  by  both  sides  with  as  much  obstinacy 
and  vigour  as  if  then  only  begun.  The  house  of  Nuno  Alvares  was  at 
this  time  taken  by  the  enemy,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  defenders, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  recover  it  20  of  the  Portuguese  lost  their  lives, 
without  doing  much  injury  to  the  enemy.  The  Moors,  in  the  next 
place,  got  possession  of  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans,  but  not  without 
heavy  loss,  and  then  gained  the  house  of  Goncalo  de  Menezes,  in 
which  the  Portuguese  suffered  severely.  The  hostile  batteries  kept  up 
a  constant  fire  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  as  the  Niz&m 
had  resolved  to  make  a  breach  large  enough  for  the  whole  army  to 
try  its  fortune  in  a  general  assault.  On  the  28th  of  June,  everything 
being  in  readiness,  the  Nizam's  whole  army  was  drawn  up  for  the 
assault,  all  his  elephants  appearing  in  the  front  with  castles  on  their 
backs  fall  of  armed  men.  While  the  whole  army  stood  in  expectation 
of  the  signal  for  the  assault,  an  officer  of  note  belonging  to  the  enemy 
was  slain  by  a  random  shot  from  one  of  the  Portuguese  cannon,  which 
the  Nizam  considering  as  an  evil  omen  ordered  the  attack  to  be  de- 
ferred till  next  day.  On  this  occasion  six  of  the  garrison  ventured 
beyond  the  works  and  drew  a  multitude  of  the  enemy  within  the  reach 
of  the  Portuguese  fire,  which  was  so  well  bestowed  that  11 8  of  the 
assailants  were  slain  and  500  wounded,  without  any  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  defenders. 

About  noon  on  the  29th  of  June  1571  the  Nizam  gave  the  signal 
for  assault,  when  the  whole  of  his  men  and  elephants  moved  forward 
with  horrible  cries  and  a  prodigious  noise  of  warlike  instruments.  The 
Portuguese  were  drawn  up  in  their  several  posts  to  defend  the  ruined 
works,  and  Dom  Francisco  de  Mascarenhas,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
placed  himself  opposite  the  Nizam  with  a  body  of  reserve  to  relieve  the 
posts  whenever  he  might  see  necessary.  The  day  was  alternately 
darkened  with  smoke  and  lighted  up  with  flames.  The  slaughter  and 
confusion  were  great  on  both  sides  ;  some  of  the  colours  of  the  enemy 
were  planted  on  the  works,  hut  were  soon  taken  or  thrown  down, 
along  with  those  who  had  set  them  up.    The  elephants  were  made 
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drunk  by  the  naiks  who  conducted  them,  that  they  might  be  the  fiercer ; 
but»  being  burnt  and  wounded,  many  of  them  ran  madly  about  the 
field.  One  that  was  much  valued  by  the  Nizftm,  haying  his  housings 
all  in  flames,  plunged  into  the  sea  and  swam  over  the  bar,  where  he 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  from  one  of  the  Portuguese  vessels.  The 
Moors  continued  the  assault  till  night,  unable  to  gain  posse-ssion  of 
any  of  the  works,  and  then  drew  off,  after  losing  above  3,000  men, 
among  whom  were  many  officers  of  note.  On  the  side  of  the  Portu- 
guese eight  gentlemen  were  slain  and  a  small  number  of  private 
soldiers. 

Next  day  the  Moors  asked  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  and  a  truce  was 
granted  for  that  purpose.  *'  While  employed  in  removing  their  dead, 
some  of  the  Moors,"  adds  Faria  y  Souza,  *'  asked  the  Portuguese  what 
woman  it  was  that  went  before  them  in  the  fight,  and  if  she  were  alive. 
One  of  the  Portuguese  answered,  '  certainly  she  was  alive,  for  she  was 
immortal.'  On  this  the  Moors  observed  that  it  must  have  been  the 
Lady  Mariam,  for  so  they  call  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Many  of  them 
declared  that  they  saw  her  at  the  house  of  Louren90  de  Brito,  and  that 
she  was  so  bright  that  she  blinded  them.  Some  of  them  even  went  to 
see  her  image  in  the  church  of  Chaul,  where  they  were  converted,  and 
remained  in  the  town."* 

The  Niz&m  was  now  seriously  disposed  for  peace,  and  the  Portu- 
guese commander  equally  so,  yet  neither  wished  to  make  the  first 
overture.  At  length,  however,  advances  were  made,  and  a  treaty  set 
on  foot.  Farate  Rh&n  and  Azaf  Khan  were  commissioners  from  the 
NizAm,  while  Pedro  da  Silva  and  Antonio  de  Teive  were  deputed  by  the 
Portuguese  commander-in-chief,  and  Francisco  Mascarenhas  by  the 
captain  of  the  city.  Accordingly  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  was 
concluded  in  the  name  of  the  Niz&m  and  the  ELing  of  Portugal,  which 
was  celebrated  by  great  rejoicings  on  both  sides  and  the  interchange  of 
rich  presents.  This,  however,  might  easily  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood.  The  NizAm  now  raised  his 
camp  and  returned  to  his  own  dominions.  Thus  the  simultaneous 
attacks  or  sieges  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  and  Adil  Kh&n  had  failed  to  capture 
Gk>a  and  Chaul.  The  Zamorin  scarcely  kept  his  engagement,  and  the 
old  jealousies  between  Bijapiir  and  Ahmadnagar  soon  began  to  revive^ 
The  most  memorable  of  all  the  combinations  among  the  native  princes 
was  now  triumphantly  defeated,  a  new  lustre  being  added  to  the  Por- 

*  Am  Portuguesa,  ui  fupro. 
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luguese  arms.  Their  power,  it  was  thought,  liad  never  hefore  been 
established  on  a  firmer  basis  than  now,  and  would  assume  larger  pro- 
portions.    But  such  predictions  are  apt  to  fail  or  mislead. 

Chaul  had  now  entered  again  into  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Its  trade  was  active,  and  the  city  improving  in  splendour  and  architec- 
tural beauty.  Cesar  Frederic,  a  merchant  of  Venice  who  visited  the 
city  in  1 563,  seven  years  before  the  siege,  describes  it  from  a  merchant's 
point  of  view,  thus : — 

"  Beyond  this  (Thana)  is  Chaul  on  the  continent,  where  there  are 
two  cities^  one  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  other  to  the 
Moors  ;  th^t  which  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  is  lower  than  the  other, 
commands  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  b  very  strongly  fortified. 
Ai>out  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  city  is  that  of  the  Moors,  belonging 
to  their  king,  Zamaluco,  or  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  In  time  of  war  no  large 
ships  can  go  to  the  city  of  the  Moors,  as  they  must  necessarily  pass 
under  the  guns  of  the  Portuguese  castles,  which  would  sink  them. 
Both  cities  of  Chaul  are  seaports,  and  have  great  trade  in  all  kinds 
of  spices,  drugs,  raw  silk,  manufactures  of  silk,  sandalwood.  Moraine 
Fersine,*  porcelain  of  China,  velvets  and  scarlets,  cloth  from  Por- 
tugal and  Mecca,t  with  many  other  valuable  commodities.  Every  year 
there  arrive  ten  or  fifteen  lai^e  ships,  laden  with  great  nuts  called 
Giagra^X  which  are  cured  or  dried,  and  with  sugar  made  from  these 
nuts.  The  tree  on  which  these  nuts  grow  is  called  the  Palmer  tree, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  over  all  India,  especially  be- 
tween this  place  and  Goa.  This  tree  very  much  resembles  that  which 
produces  dates,  and  no  tree  in  the  world  is  more  profitable  or  more 
useful  to  man  ;  no  part  of  it  but  serves  for  some  useful  purpose,  neither 
is  any  part  of  it  so  worthless  as  to  be  burnt.  Of  its  timber  they  build 
ships,  and  with  the  leaves  they  make  sails.  Its  fruits,  or  nuts,  produce 
wine,  and  from  the  wine  they  make  sugar  and  placetto.^  This  wine  is 
gathered  in  the  spring  of  the  year  from  the  middle  of  the  tree,  where 
there  is  then  a  continual  stream  of  clear  liquor  like  water,  which  they 
gather  in  vessels  placed  on  purpose  under  each  tree,  and  take  them  away 
full  every  morning  and  evening.     This  liquor,  being  distilled  by  means  of 

•  A  species  of  velvet ;  but  the  words  marsine  and  versine  were  inexplica- 
ble in  the  days  of  Haklayt. 

t  The  velvets  and  scarlet  cloths  &om  Mecca  wore  probably  Italian  manu- 
factures brought  through  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

X  These  must  necessarily  be  cocoanuts. 

§  Possibly  molasses  is  here  meant. 
VOL.  XII.  14 
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fire,  is  converted  into  a  rery  strong  liquor,  which  is  then  put  into  butts 
with  a  quantity  of  white  or  black  Zibibs,  and  in  a  short  time  it  becomes 
a  perfect  wine.  Of  the  nuts  they  make  great  quantities  of  oil.  The 
tree  is  made  into  boards  and  timbers  for  building  houses.  Of  the 
bark  cables  and  other  ropes  are  made  for  ships,  which  are  said  to  be 
better  than  those  made  of  hemp.  The  branches  are  made  into  bed- 
steads after  the  Indian  fashion,  and  into  Sanasches  (?)  for  merchandize. 
The  leaves  being  cut  into  thin  slips  are  woven  into  sails  for  all  kinds  of 
ships,  or  into  thin  mats.  The  outer  rind  of  the  nut  stamped  serves 
as  oakum  for  caulking  ships,  and  the  hard  inner  shell  serves  for  spoons 
and  other  utensils  for  holding  food  or  drink.  Thus  no  portion  what- 
ever of  this  Palmer  tree  is  so  worthless  as  to  be  thrown  away  or  cast 
into  the  fire.  When  the  nuts  are  green,  they  are  full  of  a  sweet  water, 
excellent  to  drink,  and  the  liquor  contained  in  one  nut  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  thirsty  person.  As  the  nut  ripens,  this  liquor  turns  all  into 
kernel. 

"From  Chaul,  an  infinite  quantity  of  goods  are  exported  for  other 
parts  of  India,  Macao,  Portugal,  the  coast  of  Melinda,  Ormuz,  and 
other  parts ;  such  as  cloth  of  bumbast  or  cotton,  white,  painted,  and 
printed,  indigo,  opium,  silk  of  all  kinds,  borax  in  paste,  asafoetida,  iron, 
corn,  and  other  things.  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  Moorish  king,  has  great 
power,  being  able  to  take  the  field  with  200,000  men  and  a  great  store 
of  artillery,  some  of  which  are  made  in  pieces,*  and  are  so  large  that 
they  are  with  difficulty  removed,  yet  are  they  very  commodiously 
used,  and  discharge  enormous  stone  bullets,  some  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  King  of  Portugal  as  rarities.  The  city  of  Abnezer  (Ahmad- 
nagar)  in  which  Nizam-ul- Mulk  resides,  is  seven  or  eight  days'  journey 
inland  from  Chaul. "  Elsewhere  he  writes  : — "  The  Portuguese  trade  all 
the  way  from  Chaul  along  the  coast  of  India,  and  to  Melinda  in  Ethi- 
opia, in  the  land  of  Cafraria,  on  which  coast  are  many  good  ports  belong- 
ing to  the  Moors.  To  these  the  Portuguese  carry  a  very  low-priced 
cotton  cloth,  and  many  paternosters^  or  beads  made  of  paltry  glass, 
which  are  manufactured  at  Chaul,  and  from  thence  they  carry  back  to 
India  many  elephants'  teeth,  slaves,  called  Kafrs  or  Caffers,  with  some 
an^er  and  gold."t 

•  Probably  meaning  that  they  were  formed  of  bars  hooped  or  welded  to- 
gether, in  the  way  in  which  the  famous  Mtms  Meg,  long  in  Edinburgh  Caatle, 
and  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  certainly  made. 

t  Robt.  Kerr*s  Collection  of  Voyages,  Bdin.  1824,  vol.  vii.,  pp..  153  and  200. 
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About  tweuty  years  after  the  Venetian  Cesar  Frederic,  the  city  of 
Chaal  was  visited  by  a  party  of  English  merchants,  the  first,  so  far  as  is 
known^  who  ever  crossed  overland  to  India.  The  party  consisted  of 
Ralph  Fitch,  John  Newbery,  WilUam  Leeds,  the  jeweller,  and  James 
Story,  the  painter.  They  visited  Chaul  in  1584.  Their  letters  to  their 
friends  in  London,  though  they  relate  chiefly  to  commercial  subjects, 
are  full  of  interest.  Of  Chaul  Fitch  writes  :— "  The  10  th  November  we 
arrived  at  Chaul  on  the  Arm  land,  at  which  place  there  are  two  towns,  one 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  aud  the  other  to  the  Moors.  That  of  the 
Portuguese  is  nearest  the  sea,  commanding  the  bay,  and  is  walled 
round  ;  and  a  little  above  it  is  the  Moors  town,  subject  to  a  king  called 
Xa-Maluco.  At  this  place  is  a  great  trade  for  all  kinds  of  spices, 
drugs,  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  sandal-wood,  elephants'  teeth, 
much  China  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  sugar  made  from  the  nut  called 
§ttgara  (cocoanut  T).'"^  He  then  goes  on  describing  the  customs  of  the 
natives  of  the  country,  and  a  variety  of  the  articles  of  trade,  in  much 
the  same  style  as  Cesar  Frederic.  There  is  one  part  of  it,  however,  which 
evidently  strikes  as  a  repetition  of  what  Marco  Polo  wrote  on  Thana  two 
hundred  years  before.  He  says  elsewhere : — **  They  worship  the  cow, 
and  plaster  the  walls  of  their  houses  with  its  dung.  They,  will  kill  no- 
thing, not  so  much  as  a  louse.  They  will  eat  no  flesh,  but  live  on  roots, 
rice,  and  milk.  When  the  husband  dies,  his  wife  is  burnt  with  him  ; 
if  she  refuses,  her  head  is  shaved  and  she  is  held  in  no  account.  They 
will  not  bury  their  dead,  because  the  body  would  generate  worms, 
and  when  it  is  consumed  the  worms  would  starve."  Then  Fitch  with 
his  companions  went  to  Goa,  and  returned  to  Chanl  alone  on  the  2nd 
November  1590.  Having  remained  twenty-three  days  there,  he  sailed 
homeward  at  last,  arriving  in  London  on  the  29th  April  1591. 

Now  we  come  to  a  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  Chaul,  ono 
that  has  often  been  described  by  historians  and  travellers.  It  oc- 
curred in  1594.  This  was  a  time  signalized  by  events  of  no  little 
historical  interest.  The  seeds  of  European  poUcy  and  Christian  re- 
ligion sown  broadcast  during  the  century  which  was  coming  to  a 
dose,  by  the  Portuguese  in  India,  were  bearing  fruit ;  and,  although 
the  national  power  was  on  the  decline,  incidents  of  bravery  and  d#eds 
of  heroism  among  those  who  had  adopted  the  creed  of  the  Portuguese 
were  net  uncommon.     The  old  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portu- 


»  Hakluyt's  OoUfcfwm,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  882  et  ^eqq. 
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guese  establishments  in  the  East,  was  now  in  the  full  zenith  of  fame 
and  power. 

"Opposite  to  our  city  of  Chaul,'*  says  Diogo  do  Couto,  "  and  run* 
ning  half  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  high  and  precipitous  hill 
called  the  Rock  (Morro),  which  the  forces  of  Melique  (the  Ahtnadna- 
gar  king)  had  converted  into  a  great  fortress,  as  strong  as  any  in  the 
world.  This  Rock  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
fourth  was  a  ditch  which  extended  firom  the  sea  to  the  river,  and 
which  was  crossed  by  a  wooden  drawbridge.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditch  was  a  high  and  strong  wall,  also  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
river,  and  relieved  by  two  great  bastions.  Between  the  bastions,  and 
looking  down  from  the  wall,  stood  a  bronze  lion  with  this  inscription — 
*  None  passes  me  but  fights.' 

**  Crossing  the  Rock  about  the  middle  was  another  wall  with  has- 
tions,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  great  and  strong  tower  which  commanded 
the  summit,  and  was  called  the  *  Tower  of  Resistance.*  From  the 
highest  point  of  it  looked  down  a  bronze  eagle  with  extended  wings 
and  with  this  inscription — '  None  passes  me  but  flies.'  At  the  point 
of  the  rock  stretching  further  into  the  river  was  another  great  and 
strong  bastion.  There  were  thus  seven  in  all,  armed  with  more  than 
70  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Inside  the  walls  the  Moors  had  a  deep 
cistern  or  tank,  well  built  of  costly  cut  stone,  several  magazines  full  of 
warlike  stores  of  all  sorts,  and  some  good  houses.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  about  8,000  troops,  horse  and  foot,  among  whom  were 
many  rich  and  noble  Moors,  who  were  quartered  outside  the  walls 
in  costly  tents  of  gay  colours.  Adjoining  this  camp  was  a  bazar  of 
nearly  7,000  souls,  all  engaged  in  trade,  which  contained  everything 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  such  a  population,  and  here  also  was  great 
store  of  rich  stuffs,  money,  and  merchandize."* 

It  was  from  this  place  that  the  Mahomedans,  notwithstanding  the  alli- 
ance that  existed  between  Ahmadnagar  and  the  Portuguese,  began  to 
molest  the  latter  by  cannonading  occasionally  the  Portuguese  fort  from 
so  commanding  a  position  as  the  Rock.  The  Portuguese  had  several 
encounters  with  th^m,  and,  though  fortune  was  not  always  propitious, 
they  seemed  to  have  fought  with  some  success,  pArticularly  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Moguls  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  defeat  of  the  Portuguese,  which  they  considered  a  certainty. 

•  Couto,  Becadas,  II.,  cap.  30,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  166  et  seqq. 
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These  hostilities  were  of  course  coantenanced  by  Burhan  Niz&m  Shah, 
thoagh  contrary  to  the  peace  which  had  been  established  when  Fran- 
cisco Barreto  was  Governor,     They  were  said  now  to  be  justified  by  the 
conductofMathiasd' Albuquerque,  the  present  Viceroy.    But  this  was 
a  mere  pretext.     In  addition  to  the  troops  ordered  out  to  lay  siege  to 
Chaul,  several  military  parties  belonging  to  Nizam  Shah  were  sent  to 
mfest  the  districts  around  the  Portuguese  forts  of  Bassein  and  Chaul, 
where  they  did  their  work  spreading  havoc  and  desolation  in  their  train. 
As  the  Moors  considered  the  capture  of  Chaul  to  be  near  at  hand,  seeing 
that  their  cannon  had  made  considerable   impression  on  its  walls, 
fourteen  Mogul  chiefs,  as  above  stated,   came   to  be  present  at  its 
reduction  ;    but  in     a    sortie   made    by     the   Portuguese    nine    of 
these  were  slain  and  two  made  captives,  the  remainder  saving  them- 
selves by  igpominious  flight.     The  eunuch  Thanadar,  commander  of 
the  besiegers,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  as  did  a. 
Turk  who  was  next  in  command.     On  this  Farhad  Khan  succeeded 
in  the  conduct  of  the  siege,    and  gave   the  Portuguese  no  respite 
by    day    or  by  night,    continually    battering  their  works   with   his 
powerful  artillery.    The  garrison  in  Chaul   consisted  of  1,000  men, 
to  whom  Alvaro  de  Abranches  brought  an  additional  force  of  300 
from  Bassein  and  200  from  Salsette ;   and  being  now  at  the  head 
of  1,500  Portuguese  troops  and  an  equal  number  of  natives,  merce- 
naries so  brave  and  faithful,  however,  that,  aays  Faria  y  Souza,  "  they 
oflen  voluntarily  interposed  their  own  bodies  to  protect  their  masters," 
Abranches  appointed  a  day  for  making  an  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
All  the  soldiers  having  on   2nd  September  attended  mass  and  con- 
fessed before  starting,  and  all  the  churches  and  convents  being  kept  open 
for  prayers,  the  Portuguese  embarked  in  a  number  of  small  vessels  and 
crossed  the  river,  after  which   they  forced  their  way   to  the  Morro, 
where  the  battle  was  renewed,  Abranches  having  the  vanguard,  and 
Dom  Cosme  de  Lafeitar  the  rear.     Ten  elephants  were  turned  loose 
by  the  Moors,  in  expectation  that  they  would  force  the  Portuguese 
troops  into  disorder ;  but  one  of  these  being  severely  wounded  by  a 
Portuguese  soldier  turned  back  and  trampled  down  the  enemy,  till 
falling  into  the  ditch  he  made  a  way  Uke  a  bridge  for  passing  over. 
Another  of  the  elephants  forcing  his  way  in  at  a  wicket  in  the  works 
of  the    enemy   enabled  the  Portuguese  to  enter  likewise,  and  they 
slaughtered  the  enemy  almost  without  opposition  up  to  the  '*  Tower 
of  Resistance,"  where  they  made  their  last   stand.     Some  accounts 
say  that  10,000  men  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  while  others  estimate 
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the  loss  at  no  less  than  60,000 ;  hut  this  is  a  childish  exaggeration. 
The  Mahomedan  historian,  however,  acknowledges  the  loss  of  1 2,000 
men.  Farhad  Khan  with  his  wife  and  daughter  were  made  prisoners, 
and  only  21  Portuguese  were  slain.  The  principal  booty  consisted  of 
75  pieces  of  cannon  of  extraordinary  size,  a  vast  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, many  horses  and  five  elephants.  Farhad  Khan  became  a  Chris- 
tian before  he  died ;  so  did  his  daughter,  who  was  sent  to  Portugal, 
but  his  wife  was  ransomed.  This  action,  which  was  at  first  a  pitched 
battle,  eventually  degenerated  into  an  irregular  fight  of  hand-to-hand 
conflicts,  when  the  power  of  a  little  handful  of  disciplined  men  fight- 
ing against  overwhelming  odds  was  made  patent  in  the  crushing  of 
the  barbarous  legions  of  the  enemy.  The  result  once  more  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  Portuguese  of  Chaul,  and  obtained  for  them  privileges 
which  up  to  that  time  the  citizens  of  Goa  only  had  enjoyed.* 

We  now  enter  upon  a  stage  in  the  history  of  Chaul  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  designation,  may  be  named  the  stage  of  decrepitude. 
Having  spent  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  so  to  speak,  in  settling  herself 
firm  in  the  boggy  marshes  of  Revadanda,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
treacherous  enemies,  and  the  vigour  of  her  middle  age  in  resisting 
the  repeated  incursions  and  sieges  of  her  neighbours,  the  noble  city 
of  Chaul  now  falls  gradually  into  a  stage  of  dotage  which  forebodes 
proximate  dissolution.  The  decade  from  1590  to  1600  is  spent  in 
useless  scuffles  among  the  civil  population  and  some  parochial 
brouillerie,  in  which  the  inevitable  priestly  element  occupies  the 
foremost  place.  Surfeited  with  the  rich  endowments  from  the  Por- 
tuguese fidalgos,  and  the  not  less  welcome  fees  from  ^e  poor  native 
Christians,  whose  numbers  wer^  rapidly  increasing,  the  priests  turned 
their  energies  from  the  field  of  evangelization  and  education  of  the 
people  to  the  less  congenial  arena  of  athletes.  Some  of  the  friars  at 
last,  in  opposing  the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  at  Chaul,  acted  in 
a  way  so  disloyal  and  disorderly  as  to  provoke  a  rebellion,  and  compel 
the  most  priest-ridden  of  Spanish  monarchs,  Philip  II.,  who  was  then 
also  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  write  to  the  then  Viceroy,  Conde  da 
Yidigueira,  giving  vent  to  his  unfeigned  regret  and  indignation  at  their 
conduct,  t 

Then  followed  a  long  interval  during  which  Chaul  enjoyed  a  state  of 
comparative  security,  less  from  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Portuguese 

♦  Archivo  Poriugue*  Oriental,  fasc.  iii.,  pt.  2,  pp.  693,  675,  and  848. 
t  JWd.,  pp.  700-701. 
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power,  or  the  good  condition  of  its  defences,  than  from  the  internecine 
feud  between  the^Ahmadnagar  fiOTereign  and  his  subjects,  and  also  from 
the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by  the  Mogul  towards  the  Dakhanese 
kings.  This  much-desired  calm  was,  howcTer,  destined  to  last  but  for 
a  very  short  time. 

During  this  period  Chaul  was  visited  by  the  French  traveller  Francois 
Pyrard,  who  was  in  India  between  1601  and  1608.  He  writes: — 
''  The  city  and  fortress  of  Chaul  differs  from  others  (Damaun  and 
Bassein),  in  heing  extremely  rich  and  abounding  in  valuable  goods» 
which  merchants  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the  East  come  here  to 
leek  for.  But  the  principal  article  is  silks,  of  which  there  is  so  large  a 
quantity  as  to  supply  both  the  markets  of  Goa  and  India,  and  are 
far  nicer  than  those  of  China.  In  Goa  it  is  highly  appreciated  and 
they  make  fine  clothing  of  it,  besides  of  the  cotton  stuff  which  is  also 
woven  here." 

Then  our  author  goes  on  describing  the  two  cities  of  Chaul  in  much 
the  same  way  as  other  travellers  before  quoted  liave  descrihed  them. 
He  alludes  especially  to  the  state  of  peace  in  the  country,  and  to  the 
manufacture  of  lacquered  articles  in  Upper  Chaul.  He  states  that  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Chaul  is  called  Melique  (Malik),  and  is  a  vassal 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  Malik,  he  adds,  has  a  large  number  of 
elephants.  When  he  dines  he  sends  for  many  handsome  women,  who 
sing  and  dance  during  the  meal.  Then  some  of  them  cut  a  piece  of 
cloth  called  taffety  into  bits  so  minute  that  they  have  no  other  use  than 
that  of  being  carried  away  by  the  spectators,  who  stick  them  on  to  their 
breasts  as  if  they  were  so  many  medals.  When  the  spectacle  is  over, 
the  king  remains  alone  in  his  palace,  his  mind  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  life,  until  he  goes  to 
sleep  at  last.* 

In  1609  the  Mahomedan  Governor  of  Chaul  sent  out  a  fleet  of  30 
paddos  to  cruise  against  the  Portuguese,  whose  power  being  on  the  wane 
no  redress  could  be  got  from  the  Ahmadnagar  government,  notwith- 
standing the  act  being  in  contravention  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty^ 
In  1611,  again,  the  natives  of  Chaul  introduced  into  the  Portuguese 
city  some  Mahomedan  outlaws  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Caranja,  who  murdered  the  Portuguese  captain  of  the  fortress,  Baltazar 
Kebello  d' Almeida.  His  vacant  place  was,  however,  soon  filled  up  by 
Fernando  Sampaio  da  Cunha.     In  the  meanwhile  Niz^m-ul-Mulk,  al- 

•  Viagfin,  de  Francisco  Pyrard,  Nova  Qoa,  1862,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  227-228. 
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though  much  troubled  at  home,  did  not  thiuk  it  desirabtc  at  this 
juncture  to  leave  the  Portuguese  and  their  subjects  unmolested,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rebellion,  sent  an  army  to  take  possession  of 
Salsette  and  Bassein.     His  object  was,  however,  defeated. 

The  year  1612  saw  the  Mogul  before  Chaul,  as  well  as  before 
Damaun  and  Bassein,  with  the  intent  to  set  fire  to  it,  in  revenge 
for  the  injury  done  by  the  Portuguese  to  his  fleet  near  Surat. 
He  besieged  the  town,  desolated  the  surrounding  country,  and  when 
peace  was  purchased  by  concessions  and  presents  the  arrangements  for 
the  defence  gave  once  more  to  Chaul  the  best  governor  it  ever  had, 
one  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  valorous  and  genial 
officer — one  of  those  who  are,  says  Lafitau,  destined  to  do  honour  to 
the  nation  in  which  they  are  bom, — Ruy  Freire  d'Andrade. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  governorship  of  Chaul  vacated  by 
Manuel  d'Azevedo,  who  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  Din,  his 
active  spirit  being  unable  to  remain  idle,  Ruy  devoted  his  time  and 
attention,  in  the  absence  of  military  enterprise,  in  which  he  was  as 
skilful  as  intrepid,  to  the  study  of  the  native  courts  of  Chaul  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  made  the  native 
princes,  by  his  behaviour  towards  them,  so  attached  to  the  Portuguese, 
that  it  is  said  that  during  his  governorship  more  solid  conquests  were 
made  by  his  suavity  of  manners  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  pecu- 
liarities and  interests  of  the  native  population,  together  with  a  display 
of  fine  diplomatic  tact  in  his  intercourse  vrith  them,  than  by  the  force 
of  arms.  Two  treaties  of  peace  were,  during  this  interval,  made  with 
the  Mogul  and  Nizam  Sh^h.  The  former  was  signed  by  two  com- 
missioners from  their  respective  governments,  and  the  latter  brought  to 
a  favourable  conclusion  by  the  intervention  of  Adil  Kb  An.* 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  productive  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  and 
of  this  we  have  evidence  in  the  writings  of  travellers  who  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  1 7th  century  visited  Chaul,  and  have  left  us  a  record 
of  their  impressions. 

Of  these  travellers  Pietro  della  Valle  comes  first  in  the  order  of 
priority.  He  visited  Chaul  twice,  in  1623  and  1625.  His  accounts  of 
the  two  cities  of  Chaul  are,  however,  too  long  to  enter  here.  But  we 
shall  have  to  refer  to  him  hereafter  again. 

Now  we  come  to  a  period  in  which  Chaul  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  de- 

*  See  Ch^onista  dc  Tissuary,  tomo  ill.,  p.  269,  aud  tome  iv«,  p.  6. 
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cline.  Still,  instead  of  being  despondent  at  the  gradual  decline  so 
obvious  to  every  one's  eyes,  the  Chaulese  continue  raising  buildings, 
which  serve  perhaps  the  purpose  of  disguising  all  appearance  of  im- 
minent ruin.*  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be  supremely  indiflPerent  to 
the  inevitable  decay  and  dissolution  which  awaits  misgoverned  settle- 
ments, and  which  overtakes  them  almost  unawares.  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  while  the  military  spirit  of  the  Portu- 
guese at  Chaul  declined,  the  ecclesiastical  power  went  on  ever  increas- 
ing, and  the  native  converts  they  made  gave  to  the  government  a 
support  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  their  political  transactions. 
The  middle  and  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  were  marked 
m  Western  India,  as  in  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  by  revolutionary 
events  of  vast  and  lasting  importance,  could  not  pass  over  without 
drawing  Chaul  into  their  turmoil.  During  this  period  a  new  empire 
was  founded  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  who  has  not  unaptly  been  com- 
pared to  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  JuUus  Caesar,  although  his  rival 
Aurangsebe  nicknamed  him  ''  the  mountain  rat.''  The  conquests  which 
in  the  14th  century  the  King  of  Delhi  had  made  in  the  Deccan,  subse- 
qjuently  divided  among  his  lieutenants,  who  established  themselves  as 
independent  rulers,  were  in  the  course  of  this  century  absorbed  into 
the  dominions  of  Sivaji.  Welding  together  into  a  powerful  nation  the 
people,  who  seemed  to  have  lost,  if  they  ever  had  it  before,  all 
sense  of  nationality,  and  who,  although  sturdy  and  enthusiastic  under 
a  fit  leader,  had  never  had  any  systematic  training,  Sivaji,  himself 
rising  to  the  position  of  a  powerful  Eastern  monarch,  raised  his 
native  subjects  to  so  high  a  condition  as  even  the  Portuguese  con- 
verts, in  spite  of  then*  various  privileges,  never  dreamt  of.  His  do- 
minions grew  eventually  to  such  a  height  as  to  create  an  empire 
that  forty  years  after  its  founder's  death  was  extorting  at  the  gates 
of  Delhi,  from  the  Great  Mogul  himself,  grants  of  revenue  and  privileges, 
which,  to  use  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  words,  "  not  only  confirmed  them 
in  their  own  possession,  but  authorized  their  inquisitorial  interference 
in  every  province  of  the  Deccan,"  and  "where,"  adds  Captain  West, 
•*  the  Maratha  had  the  right  of  interference,  he  soon  gained  the  so- 
vereignty."f  They  had,  in  fact,  by  the  year  1758  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Sivaji  "that  they  Should  water  their  horses  in  the 
Indus  and  in  the  Hooghly."     This  state  of  things,  however  efficient 

•  See  InscriptionB  further  on. 
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at  the  time,  could  not  last  long.  Their  acquisitions  proyed  only  delusiTe. 
A  soldiery,  naturally  of  a  predatory  type,  brought  under  discipline 
by  the  influence  of  a  great  man,  was  soon  broken  up  into  a  mob  on  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  of  a  few  of  his  wise  successors.  Both  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  their  power  Chaul's  destiny  was  intimately  inyolved. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  their  series  of  attacks  or  plundering  ex- 
peditions in  and  about  Ghaul,  it  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  sketch,  but  I  shall  allude  to  a  few  salient  points  on  the 
way  as  we  proceed  on  tracing  the  sequence  of  events. 

In  1664,  while  Sivaji  was  meditating  a  blow  against  Surat,  whither  he 
went,  it  is  said,  in  disguise,  and  remained  three  days  gathering  inform- 
ation and  marking  the  opulent  houses  in  that  city,  Chaul  was  startled 
by  the  formation  of  his  camp  in  its  yicinity,  as  if  his  designs  were 
against  it.  But  this  was  a  stratagem,  for  a  similar  camp  was  also 
formed  before  Bassein,  both  made  with  the  object  of  concealing  his 
intentions  against  Surat.* 

About  this  time  the  Portuguese  had  to  deal  with,  besides  the  Mara- 
th&s,  two  rival  European  nations,  who  were  by  degrees  trying  to 
deprive  them  of  their  former  conquests.  The  English,  after  capturing 
Ormuz  in  1622,  which  place  was  one  of  the  principal  ports  from  which 
Chaul  imported  horses,  whereby  at  least  a  show  of  trade  was  kept  up 
there,  had  the  island  of  Bombay  ceded  to  them,  whose  rising 
prosperity  was  soon  destined  to  eclipse  Chaul  for  ever.  It  is  not  really 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  two  cities  of  any  great  pretensions,  even  if 
under  two  powerful  rival  nations,  should  at  the  same  time  flourish  in 
such  proximity  as  Bombay  and  Chaul.  The  Dutch  had  on  their  side 
captured  Cochin  in  1663  and  deprived  Chaul  of  one  of  her  best 
fellow-seaports  ;  and  when  in  the  following  year  peace  was  concluded, 
the  Portuguese  abandoned  their  claim  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Eastern 
trade,  which  had  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  been  achieved  "  by 
the  enterprising  valour,  military  skill,  and  political  sagacity  of  the 
oflicers  who  had  supreme  command  in  India,  and  who  have  a  title  to 
be  ranked  with  persons  most  eminent  for  virtues  or  abilities  in  any  age 
or  nation.'*t  Mr.  Naime  writes :  "A  comparison  between  their  (Portu- 
guese)  exploits  and   settlements  in   a  hundred  years  and  those  of 

•  Orme'B  Historical  Frag.,  Lond.  1805,  p.  12. 

t  J.  Robertson's  Hittorical  Pwgia»iiKm,  Lond,  1809,  p.  160. 
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the  English  in  the  first  hundred  years  after  their  coming  to  India  is  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese  as  any  one  could  wish."* 

In  1667  Sivaji  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  sea-coast  from  the 
river  of  Rajapur  to  the  river  Penn,  which  flows  into  the  harhour  of 
Bomhay,  excepting  Chaul.f  During  this  time  the  Nizam  ShAhi  dyn- 
asty had  ceased  to  aflPect  the  course  of  history  at  Chaul.  Even  in  its 
declining  days^  when  the  Ahyssinian  minister  Malik  Amhar  was  patching 
up  that  kingdom,  thejurbdiction  of  the  King  of  Ahmadnagar  is  said  by 
Ferishta  to  have  extended  to  within  eight  kos  of  Chaul.  J  This  state- 
ment leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  Mahomedan  city  and  creek 
had  by  this  time  glided  away  into  the  hands  of  a  separate  governor. 
Malik  Ambar  died  in  1626,  and  in  1636,  or  ten  years  after,  the  whole  of 
the  Kookana  dominions  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kingdom  were  ceded  to 
the  king  of  Bijapur,  and  then  taken  by  the  Mogul.  About  thirty  years 
after  they  were  in  the  possession  of  Sivaji. 

On  the  18th  October  16/9  a  petty  naval  fight  took  place  off  Chaul 
between  Daulat  Khdn*s  fleet  and  the  English  grabs  under  Keigwin,  the 
commander  of  the  Bombay  garrison.  The  English  lost  the  grab  called 
Dove,  but  the  enemy's  gallivats,  amounting  to  fifty,  were  pursued 
into  shoal  water  to  the  bar  of  Nagotna,  until  several  of  them  were 
captured,  some  sunk,  and  others  put  to  flight. § 

About  this  time  three  famous  travellers — an  Englishman  and  two 
Frenchmen — refer  to  both  the  cities  of  Chaul.  The  first  in  chrono- 
logical order  is  M.  de  Thevenot,  who  was  at  Chaul  in  January  1666.  He 
refers  to  the  Portuguese  city  thus  : — **  Le  Port  de  Chaoul  est  dediflicile 
entr&  mais  tr^s  seur,  et  k  I'abri  de  toute  sorte  de  gros  tems.  l^a 
viUe  est  bonne  et  d^fendue  par  une  forte  citadelle  qui  est  sur  la  cime 
d'one  montagne,  appelle^  par  les  Europ^ens  il  Morro  di  CiauV^  Fryer 
speaks  of  the  Mahomedan  city  in  1672  as  a  city  utterly  ruined  by 
the  troops  of  Sivaji ;  while  of  the  Portuguese  city  mention  will  be 
made  further  on.  Carr^  visited  Chaul  in  the  same  year,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Upper  Chaul,  where  he  says  he  was  treated  with 
much  civihty  by  Sivaji' s  officers,  and  having  received  his  pass,  which 

•  The  Konltan,  Bombay,  1875,  p.  43. 

t  0rme*8  Eiitorical  Fragments,  Lond.  1809,  p.  22. 

X  Briggs,  1**  supra,  pp.  117,  315. 

J  Onne,  ut  iupra,  pp.  80-81. 

^  Les  Voyages  aua  Indes  Orienlales,  Amsterdam,  1727>  vol.  v.,  pp.  248-849, 
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carried  him  without  hindrance  to  the  city  of  Bijapur,  he  arrived 
there  in  January  1673.*  Ahout  the  same  time  Ogilby,  in  his  Eng- 
luk  Atlas,  a  work  of  some  merit,  although  his  pictures  of  the  cities 
of  the  coast,  like  those  of  Faria  and  Lafitau,  could  never  have 
been  the  least  like  them,  describes  at  length  the  fortifications  of  Chaul, 
and  gives  the  following  description  of  the  temperature  and  natural 
products  of  the  place : — **  The  air  at  Chaul  is  more  hot  than  cold :  the 
soil  thereabouts  produces  all  things  except  raisins,  nuts,  and  chestnuts. 
Oxen,  cows,  and  horses  are  here  in  great  numbers."  This  vagueness 
about  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  strikes  one  as  something 
similar  to  that  of  Varthema,  who  refers  to  them  in  almost  identical 
terms.     Ogilby's  work  in  five  volumes  was  published  about  1670. 

In  1676  Moro  Pant  was  the  Subedar  of  6ivaji  in  Upper  Chaul,  from 
which  place  he  despatched  a  letter  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
through  an  agent  named  Narayan  Shenvi,  to  the  Bombay  Government 
to  settle  payment  of  what  remained  due  from  Sivaji  on  Oxenden's 
agreement. 

Besides  the  Marath^,  the  Portuguese  of  Chaul  had  another  enemy 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  continuously  harassed  and  worried  them. 
This  was  the  well-known  SidLf  This  individual,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December  1681,  without  the  least  provocation,  sent  a  large 
number  of  his  gallivats  down  to  Chaul,  and,  passing  the  Portuguese 
fort  vrithout  showing  any  offensive  sign  there,  ravaged  unceremoniously 
the  adjacent  country,  and  proceeded  to  assault  the  town  of  Upper 
Chaul,  which  belonged  then  to  SambhAji,  but  was  imable  to  do  so.  On 
this  sudden  appearance  of  the  Sidi  in  the  Chaul  waters,  Sambhaji, 
anxious  for  the  security  of  his  town,  sent  forthwith  messages  to  the 
Bomhay  Government  and  the  Portuguese  of  Chaul  threatening  the 
former  with  invasion  of  the  English  territory  of  Bombay  if  they  continued 
to  admit  the  Sidi's  fleet  into  their  harhour,  and  to  fortify  the  island  of 
£lephanta,  which  would  then  have  divided  the  command  of  the  harbour. 
To  the  Portuguese  at  Chaul  he  wrote  upbraiding  them  for  suffer- 
ing the  descent  of  the  Sidi  in  his  territory  within  sight  of  their 
walls,  and  demanded  ground  under  their  fort  to  build  a  fortification 

*  La  Haye's  and  J.  C.  Garry's  Travels,  quoted  by  Orme,  ut  $upra,  p.  178. 

t  Tet  onlj  a  few  years  before,  the  Sidi  had  entered  into  an  allianoe  with  the 
Portagaese.  See  Boletim  do  Ooverno  do  Estado  da  India^  1873,  pp.  858  and  863. 
About  thd  same  year — 1670 — another  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Portugaese 
and  divaji.— I6tdL 
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which  should  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  in  future.  In  case 
his  demand  was  not  complied  with,  he  threatened  to  take  possession  of 
the  island  of  Angediya,  and  thus  enthral  the  trade  at  Goa.* 

The  Portuguese,  thus  forewarned  of  the  intention  of  Sambhaji  to  take 
possession  of  Angediva,  put  that  fortress  into  a  good  position  of  defence. 
In  the  meanwhile  Sambhaji,  regardless,  like  his  father,  of  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  season,  came  down  the  Gh&ts  in  June  with^30,000  men, 
and  from  his  own  town  of  Upper  Chaul  invested  the  neighbouring  citadel 
of  Chaul,  but  could  make  no  progress,  owing  to  the  discipline  and  forti- 
fications of  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  Viceroy,  in  the  meanwhile, 
as  if  to  divert  Sambhaji' s  attention,  laid  siege  to  his  castle  of  Ponda  ; 
bat  Sambhaji,  although  he  set  off  from  Chaul  with  the  reinforcement  of 
8,000  horse  and  14,000  foot  in  order  to  raise  the  siege,  did  not  discon- 
tinue his  own  against  Chaul.f  This  siege  was  again  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 
Sambhaji,  which  kept  cruising  about  Nag6tna,  Kenery,  and  Chaul,  but 
could  not  prevent  a  Portuguese  frigate  from  landing  a  supply  of 
military  stores  and  provisions.^  This  siege  was  at  last  raised,  and  the 
troops  of  Sambhaji  then  marched  off  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Caranja  on  the  24th  December  1683.  In  September  of  the  following 
year  the  latter  island,  as  well  as  the  hills  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Assari,  was 
surprised  and  retaken  by  the  Bassein  fleet,  and  although  Sambhaji  came 
down  the  Ghats  soon  after  with  15,000  horse  to  Callian  to  ravage  the 
Portuguese  territory  around,  from  Chaul  northwards  to  Damaun,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  capturing  either  Caranja  or  Chaul.  §  Thus  the 
Portuguese  of  Revadanda,  although  submissively  waiting  their  doom 
from  the  host  of  Marathds  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Chaul,  showed 
still  a  bold  front,  either  from  that  innate  feeling  of  superiority  which 
did  not  desert  them  in  the  last  extremity,  or  from  the  peevishness  of 
decrepit  old  age,  of  which  we  have  abundant  illustrations  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  repeated 
quarrels  with  the  Marathas,  the  Angria,  the  Sidi,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  English,  as  opportunities  were  afforded  them,  supremely 
regardless  alike  of  the  imminent  decay  undermining  their  whole  fabric, 
which  at  last  tumbled  down  in  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  1739, 
and  the  growing  power  of  their  European  rivals  in  the  East. 

•  Orme,  ut  tupra,  pp.  109-111. 

t  Chr<mi$ta  de  Tiisuaryf  vol.  i.,  pp.  12*,  175. 

X  Obrme,  ut  tupra,  pp.  122-128. 

§J6id.,  p.  141. 
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Add  to  all  these  neighbouring  enemies  the  powerful  Mogul ;  and 
the  Portuguese,  between  the  Marath^,  the  Angria,  and  the  Sid!  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Mogul  on  the  other,  must  have  really  had  a  hard  time 
of  it. 

In  1694  Aurangzebe  declared  war  against  the  Portuguese,  and 
during  this  and  the  following  year  treated  their  subjects  with  such 
cruelty  that  numbers  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  forts  of 
Damaun,  Bassein,  and  Chanl.  Peace  was  at  last  concluded,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  cannon  from  the  Portuguese  for  the  redaction  of  the 
Mar&iha  forts.*  At  the  same  time  the  Portuguese  burnt  three 
of  the  Maratha  ships  in  the  Rajapur  river,  the  largest  of  which  is 
said  to  have  carried  32  guns  and  more  than  300  men.t 

About  this  time  Chaul  was  visited  by  a  very  trustworthy  traveller. 
Dr.  John  Francis  Gemelli  Careri.  He  was  in  Chaul  in  February 
1695,  and  refers  to  it  as  follows : — 

•*  Tuesday  the  22nd,  after  sailing  nine  miles  further,  we  anchored 
opposite  to  the  city  and  fortress  of  Chaul.  It  is  seated  on  a  plain,  six 
miles  from  the  sea,  J  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  at  flood  will  carry 
any  ships  up  to  the  city.  It  is  enclosed  with  good  walls,  and  other 
works,  and  furnished  with  excellent  cannon.  A  fort,  called  El  Morro, 
secures  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  being  built  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  year  1520,§  on  the  hill,  by  their  General  Sequeira,  with  leave  of 
the  tyrant  Niztamaluc ;  ||  who  granted  it  upon  condition  they  should 
bring  him  over  three  hundred  horses  of  Persia  or  Arabia,  at  reasonable 
rates,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  them  there  was  in  India,  to  serve  him 
in  his  war  against  E'xdaUony^ 

Then  our  author  goes  on  relating  how  Malik  Ey4z  tried  to  obstruct 
the  building  of  the  Portuguese  fortress  of  Chaul,  and  how  the  building 
was  raised,  their  attack  repulsed,  and  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  disabled. 
He  concludes  thus: — "Afterwards  the  Portuguese  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  with  ease.  It»  territory  does  not  extend  above 
six  miles  in  length.     On  the  south  it  borders  on  Savaph  and  on  the 

•  Grant  DnflTs  History  of  the  Marathas,  Bombaj,  1873,  p.  168. 

t  0  Chronitta  de  Tissuary,  voL  ii.,  p.  201. 

X  This  calonlaiion  is  rather  exaggerated. 

§  This  error  has  been  corrected  elsewhere. 

H  Nizamalaoo,  the  Portuguese  equivalent  for  Nidlm-uI-Holk. 

^  HidaIoa5,  another  Portuguese  designation  for  Adil  KhAn. 
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north  with  another  fort  belonging  to  the  Sydi.***  He  stayed  only 
one  day  at  Chaul,  sailing  on  the  23rd  to  the  north. 

The  next  writer — the  last  as  far  as  is  known — who  refers  to  Chaul 
before  its  fall,  is  Hamilton,  who  writes :  "  And  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Culabee  (Colaba)  is  Caul,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
gnese,  whose  rirer  affords  an  harbour  for  small  vessels.  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  so  is  an  island  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  called 
Chaul  Moar,  which  may  be  known  ^lv^  or  six  leagues  off  at  sea,  by  a 
white  church  built  on  it.  Chaul  in  former  times  was  a  noted  place  for 
trade,  particularly  for  fine  embroidered  quilts  ;  but  now  it  is  miserably 
poor."t 

On  the  fall  of  Bassein  in  1739,  Chaul  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  when  the  Marathas  threatened  to  besiege  Goa  it 
was  surrendered  to  them  as  a  sort  of  compromise.^  The  Maraih&s 
gladly  took  it  and  ceased  to  trouble  the  Goa  people,  but  the  unfortunate 
remains  of  the  Portuguese  armies,  which  were  marching  from  Bassein 
and  Chaul  to  Goa  after  the  rains,  were  attacked  by  Khem  Sanvat 
on  the  way,  and  numbers  of  them  miserably  perished.  A  writer 
in  the  Bombay  Quarterly  Review  asserts,  that  Chaul  was  delivered 
to  the  English  for  surrender  to  the  MarathlLs.  As  his  description  of 
the  events  that  followed  the  fall, of  Bassein  is  circumstantial  and 
interesting,  I  quote  the  following  extract  from  him  v — 

"  The  Marathas,  on  being  invited  to  propose  their  terms,  showed 
none  of  that  moderation  which  had  astonished  even  their  enemies  at 
the  capitulation  of  Bassein,  but  assumed  the  haughty  tone  of  Oriental 
conquerors,  and  treated  the  prostrate  Portuguese  with  indescribable 
contempt.  At  first  they  not  only  demanded  the  cession  of  Chaul, 
but  also  of  Damaun,  and  insisted  upon  having  assigned  to  them  a 
portion  of  the  customs  at  Goa,  which  they  were  to  collect  by  station- 
ing a  guard  at  the  port, — thus  hoping  to  insert  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  by  which  they  would  eventually  obtain  the  whole  of  the  small, 
but  most  fertile,  territory.  Captain  Inchbird,  however,  having  been 
deputed  by  the  Portuguese,  with  the  consent  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, to  treat  for  them,  obtained  for  them  more  favourable  terms, 
and  induced  their  scornful  enemies  to  show  some  forbearance.     On 

•  CKufchaVs  ColUcUon  of  Vayages,  Lond.  1782,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  200-201. 

t  A.  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Lond.  1744,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24S, 

J  Bosquejo  Historico  de  Qoa,  Nova  G6»,  1858,  p.  51. 
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the  14th  of  October  1740,  articles  of  peace  were  signed  on  behalf  of 
Baji  Rao,  the  Peshwa,  on  the  one  sid^  and  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  on 
the  other.  The  Portuguese  engaged  to  deliver  up  to  the  MaraihSs 
the  forts  of  Chaul  and  Mahim,  which  were  to  be  temporarily  occupied 
by  the  EngUsh  until  the  Marathas  should  haye  fulfilled  their  part 
of  the  conditions  by  withdrawing  their  forces  from  Salsette  in  the 
Goanese  province  and  Bardez.  A  brief  delay  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  the  repugnance  which  the  Portuguese  priests  of  Chaul  felt  for  any 
measure  by  which  the  possessions  of  Christians  would  be  delivered  to 
heathens,  and  they  seditiously  excited  their  people  to  resist  the 
transfer.  Their  own  envoy,  perplexed  by  their  obstinacy,  admitted 
that  he  had  discovered  in  them  *  a  malignant  spirit,'  and  Inchbird, 
throwing  aside  all  restraint,  exclaimed  in  disgust,  'Surely  such 
unheard-of  villains  and  inconsiderate  men  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  !* 
However,  this  clerical  opposition  was  hopeless  from  the  first ;  in 
November  Chaul  was  delivered  by  the  English  to  the  Mar&thas,  and 
all  parties  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  honourable  manner 
in  which  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  fulfilled."* 

The  treaty  of  the  capitulation  of  Chaul  was  dravm  at  Puna  between 
Balaji  Baji  Rao  and  the  Portuguese  Commissary,  Dom  Francisco 
Baron  de  Galenfles.  Two  copies  of  the  treaty,  one  in  Mar&tht  and  the 
other  in  Portuguese,  were  sent  for  his  sanction  to  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Pedro 
Mascarenhas,  Conde  de  Sandomil,  who  was  residing  at  the  time  in 
the  territory  of  Goa.  The  former  copy  was  despatched  to  its  destination 
by  the  English  General,  Stephen  Law,  of  the  Bombay  garrison.  His 
letter  accompanying  it  is  dated  the  25th  April  1741.  The  treaty  con- 
sists of  14  chapters.  The  II th  chapter  of  the  Portuguese  copy 
states  : — "The  city  and  Morro  of  Chaul  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Maratha,  with  all  the  cannon  and  ammunition  belonging  to  it.  The 
gates  of  the  city  shall  be  garrisoned  by  English  troops  until  the 
Maratha  has  evacuated  the  provinces  of  Salsette  and  Bardez  (Goa).  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Maratha  troops  shall  remain  encamped  at  St.  Joa5 
(St.  John's  Fields),  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  of  Chaul.  On  receiv- 
ing intelligence  that  the  Maratha  has  withdrawn  from  the  provinces  of 
Salsette  and  Bardez,  the  English  garrison  will  deliver  over  to  the 
Maratha  the  city  and  M6rro  of  Chaul,  after  making  a  list,  with  the 
lissistance  of  a  Maratha  clerk,  of  all  the  cannon,  powder  and  balls,  on 
their  delivery  to  them." 

•  Bombay  QwxHerly  RevieWf  vol.  iv.,  p.  89. 
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The  3rd  chapter  of  the  Marathi  copy  is  as  follows: — "  The  Portuguese 
shall  cease  their  hostilities  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Bassein»  Salsette, 
Damaun,  Belapur,  Uran  (Caranja),  Revadanda  (Chaul),  and  Corla 
(Morro).  The  same  will  be  observed  by  us  (Marathas)  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Salsette  and  Bardez,  as  well  as  in  the  Pragana  Nahor,  which 
shall  be  delivered  over  to  Damaun,  which  latter  place  we  will  allow 
the  Portuguese  to  possess  as  heretofore,  without  our  ever  molesting, 
disturbing,  or  shovring  any  hostility  towards  them." 

One  chapter  refers  to  the  liberty  allowed  to  the  residents  of  the  city 
of  Chaul  to  remain  in  or  quit  the  place  with  all  th6  objects  belonging 
to  them,  and  the  other  to  the  assistance  that  vidll  be  afforded  to  the 
Portuguese  in  their  contests  with  the  Angria.  Another  cljiuse  binds 
the  Marathas  to  defend  the  Portuguese  when  provoked  to  a  fight  by 
Bounsulo  (Bhonsle),  and  vice  oersd. 

This  treaty  was  at  last,  after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Goa 
Government,  signed  at  Puna  by  Dom  Francisco  Bara5  Galeufles  on 
the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  Coude  de 
Sandomil,  and  Captain  Inch  bird  on  that  of  the  English  General, 
Stephen  Law.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Chaul  who  professed  the  Catholic  religion,  arid 

had  means  to   do  so,  emigrated    in    successive  bands  to  Goa,   and 

those  who  had  no  means  still  remain  (their  descendants,  of  course)  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  living  in  the  miserable  hovels  nestled 

in  deep  and  beautiful  palm-groves  round  Korle  and  Revadanda. 

Chaul  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Marathas  did  not  remain  long  in 
their  possession.  Amidst  constant  quarrels  among  themselves,  an  at- 
tempt  was  made  in  1775,  by  an  adventurous  Frenchman  named  Chevalier 
Paillebot  de  Saint-Lubin,  who  landed  at  Chaul  from  a  French  ship  and 
went  to  Puna  pretending  to  be  an  envoy  from  the  Court  of  France,  to 
negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  Chaul  and  Revadanda  or  Lower  Chaul, 
but  he  was  discovered  to  be  an  impostor  and  his  object  defeated.f 
But  even  after  the  detection  of  St.  Lubin  the  question  of  the  cession  of 
these  ports  to  France  was  again  under  discussion  in  1786,  as  was,  some 
tiroe  in  the  ISth  century,  that  of  the  cession  of  Bassein  to  the  Dutch, 

•  Bohiim  do  Qovemo  do  Estado  da  Indiat  1874,  pp.  172  and  176. 

t  Grant  DuATb  History  vf  the  MahrattaSf  nt  supra^  p.  399 ;  and  Wilks'  TTistorical 
Sketch  of  the  South  of  Indian  vol.  ii.,  pp.  228-229.  On  the  French  side  see  Langl^s' 
Monuments  AncieTis  et  Modemes  de  V Hindoiisia/n,  Paris,  1821,  vol.  i.,  p.  255,  and 
Dobois  de  Jancign/s  Inde,  Paris,  1845,  pp.  442-443. 
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who  greatly  wished  to  estahlish  a  factory  there.  These  foots  point  to 
both  these  riVal  nations  after  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese  trying  to  settle 
themselves  near  Bombay, — as  desirous  to  share,  perhaps,  in  the  pros- 
perous trade  the  English  were  carrying  on  in  their  settlement. 

In  December  1802  the  Peshwa  Baji  Rao,  on  the  army  of  Holkar 
pursuing  him,  put  into  Chaul,  where  he  stayed  some  days  and  then 
embarked  for  Bassein.  On  his  overthrow  at  last  in  1818,  Chaul  and 
the  districts  around  passed  over  to  the  British,  in  whose  possession  we 
find  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  present  condition  of  Chaul  is  that  of  an  obscure  little  village, 
included  in  the  tAluka  Alibag  of  the  Colaba  collectorate.  The 
population  consists  principally  of  Bhandaris,  Parabiis,  Bene-Israels, 
Musalmans,  and  native  Christians.  The  Bhandaris  often  had  their 
services  recorded  in  the  official  documents  of  the  Portuguese  of  Chaul 
as  very  praiseworthy  in  their  contests  with  the  Marathas  and  others. 
Some  of  the  testimonials  given  them  by  the  Captains  of  the  Fort  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  their  descendants.  The  Parab^s  appear  to 
have  settled  in  the  locality  from  a  very  remote  time,  and  had  some 
share  in  its  government.  They  must  have  been  characterized  by  some 
local  peculiarity,  for  a  colony  of  theirs  having  settled  in  Bombay,  in  a 
lane  parallel  to  the  main  road  of  Kalbadevi  has  been  a  sufficient  raison 
d'etre  to  designate  that  locality  "  Chaul  Fddi,'*  and  their  whole  tribe 
with  the  patronymic  of  Ckaulkar.*  The  Bene-Israels  have  settled  in 
Chaul  and  its  vicinity  from  time  immemorial,  while  the  Konkaoi 
Musalmans,  from  their  distinctly  Arab  physiognomy,  seem  to  be 
descended  from  Mahomedan  settlers  in  Saimiir,  referred  to  by  Masddi 
and  other  travellers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  class  of  the  native  Christians  is  in  all  respects  the  poorest  of  all. 
I  had  occasion  to  meet  only  two  of  them.  They  had  nothing  striking 
about  them  ethnologically,  except  what  I  have  already  written  on 
the  native  Christians  of  Bassein  elsewhere ;  but  pathologically  they  were 
excellent  specimens. 

Thus  far  the  historical  portion  of  my  Notes.  The  facts  relating  to 
the  Portuguese  period  from  the  day  the  factory  of  Chaul  was  erected 
— about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century— to  its  cession  to  the 
Marathas  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  are  drawn  up  from  so  large 

•  See  5nf?tH^  ft^^^rC,  p.  49. 
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a  number  of  chronicles  and  documents,  both  printed  and  manuscript, 
that  it  would  but  encumber  the  text  with  references  and  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  cite  them  after  each  event  recorded.  I  have,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  chief  authorities  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work 
and  in  occasional  footnotes,  reserved  for  the  end  to  refer  in  brief  to  the 
various  sources  from  which  I  have  culled  my  historical  information, 
in  accordance  with  the  division  of  time  during  which  my  authorities 
flourished,  sd  as  to  obtain  all  the  important  and  accurate  details  from 
a  contemporaneous  writing. 

From  the  year  1448  to  1550  my  authorities  have  been  Barros'  J)eca- 
dasy  Caspar  Correa's  Lendas  da  India,  Felner's  SubsidioS  para  a  Hu- 
toria,  &c.  These  have  been  supplemented  by  the  works  of  Ferna3 
Lopes  de  Castanheda,  whose  narrative  ends  at  the  first  siege  of  Diu 
in  1 538,  and  of  Maffei,  who  stops  his  work  at  the  death  of  Dom  Joao 
III.  in  1557. 

From  1550  to  1640  I  have  followed  Diogo  do  Couto's  Decadas,  the 
hitherto  published  Vecadas  of  Antonio  Bocarro,  and  Faria  y  Souza's 
^sia  Portugueza — the  latter  written  in  Castilian,  from  which  edi- 
tion of  1674  I  have  translated  select  extracts  and  compared  them  with 
the  translation  of  Captain  Stevens  reprinted  in  Kerr's  Collection  of 
Foyhges.  ^ 

These  authorities  have  again  been  supported  by  consulting  the 
excellent  compilations  of  Lafitau  and  Os  Poriuguezes,  as  well  as 
Chronicas,  Yidas,  Historias,  and  Archivos  ;  such  as  Historia  das  Inquisi- 
^6es,  Chronica  Serafica,  Fida  de  V.  Joad  de  Castro,  Archivo  Portu- 
guez  Oriental,  &c.  All  these  authorities,  however,  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  style  so  replete  with  redundancies  and  exaggerations,  that  to 
prune  here  and  retrench  there  has  been  not  the  least  difficult  part  of 
my  work. 

In  some  places  where  more  elucidation  was  desirable,  amplification 
has  been  substituted  for  curtailing. 

From  1640  downwards  my  chief  authorities  are  Transactions   and 
Journals  of  learned   Societies   of  Portugal   and  other   countries,    too 
numerous  to  mention  here.     I  must,  however,  particularize  the   Chro- 
nista  de  Tissuary,  Instituto  Fasco  da  Gama,  and  Boletim  do  Governo  , 
do  Est  ado  da  India. 

The  accounts  of  Chaul  by  travellers  at  various  times,  which  are 
laid  under  contribution,  have  been  referred  to  the  original  sources  at 
their  respective  places. 
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One  word  more.  As  the  chroniclers  generally  differ  much  in 
narrating  events,  some  recording  facts  which  others  entirely  omit,  I 
have  dovetailed  them  together,  and  formed  them  into  as  continued  and 
complete  a  narrative  as  possible,  without  allowing  a  single  event  of  the 
least  historical  importance  to  Chaul  to  escape. 

Passing  on  now  to  describe  the  Antiquities  of  Chaul,  we  will  begin 
with  its  forti6cations.  The  Fort,  whose  circuit  occupies  about  one 
mile  and  a  half,  is  a  fifteen-sided  figure,  its  angles  being  formed  by 
eleven  bastions  abutting  in  a  semicircular  outline  from  the  walls, 
and  four  redoubts,  which  contain  rooms  large  enough  to  hold  a  guard 
of  twenty-five  soldiers.  Each  of  the  bastions  is,  with  the  exception  of 
one  named  Santa  Cruz,  or  Holy  Cross,  dedicated  to  a  saint,  and  is 
named  after  him — Sam  Pedro,  Sam  Paulo,  Sam  Thiago,  Sam  Jaciutho, 
Sam  Luis,  Sam  Diniz,  Sam  Francisco,  Sam  Domingos,  Sam  Jos^,  and 
Sam  Jeronimo.  The  walls  are  of  varying  height,  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  on  the  land,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  on  the 
sea  side  ;  the  disparity  is  o^^ing  to  the  land  side  being  more  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  attacks  than  the  other.  The  walls  have  generally  little 
appearance  of  strength,  although  possessing  in  some  places  the  support 
of  ramparts  and  terraces  on  the  inner  side,  which  seem  to  .be  well 
devised  for  the  purposes  of  both  attack  and  defence.  The  grim 
old  crenellated  battlements  and  embrasures  of  bulwarks,  on  which  were 
mounted  as  late  as  1728  fifty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  ranging  from 
three-pounders  to  forty-pounders,  or  from  the  diminutive  swivels  to  huge 
mortars  and  basilisks,  are  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  the  only  relics  of 
their  former  greatness  being  a  few  rusty  old  pieces  of  ordnance  lying 
about  in  utter  neglect  on  the  ramparts ;  while  the  walls  themselves 
bear  to  the  present  day,  besides  signs  of  the  ravages  of  time,  the  marks 
of  having  withstood  the  effects  of  a  raking  fire  from  outside.  Several 
of  the  guns,  which  were  once  in  considerable  number,  were  carried 
away  by  Dom  Martim  Affonso  to  Malacca,  and  although  Antonio 
Bocarro  in  1634  recommended  to  have  them  replaced,  it  appears  that 
this  advice  was  not  heeded  at  all.  In  1 728,  about  a  century  after- 
wards, the  factor  of  Bassein,  Andr^  Ribeiro  Coutinho,  was  sent  by  the 
Government  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fort,  and  his 
recommendations  to  remedy  innumerable  defects  about  it  seem  also  to 
have  met  with  a  similar  fate.*    The  remaining  guns  were  mostly  taken 

t  Ckronista  de  Tissuary,  Nova  Gda,  1866,  vol,  L,  pp.  85  and  59 ;  and  alfl* 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  17  et  9eqq, 
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possession  of  by  the  Marathas  on  their  occupation  of  Chaul,  who 
carried  them  away  for  better  use  elsewhere,  leaving  behind  only  those 
that  were  found  unserviceable. 

The  same  factor,  who  otherwise  eulogizes  the  fort  as  '*  the  most 
ancient,  most  celebrated,  and  most  estimable  fort  of  Chaul,  which 
having  been  rebuilt  by  modern  rules,  and  all  the  military  usages 
punctually  observed  by  the  garrison,  is  now  become  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  other  forts,"  finds  fault  with  several  parts  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  recommends  especially  to  have  the  bastions  Sam  Jacinto 
and  Sam  Luis,  with  the  intervening  wall,  repaired ;  the  adjoining  moat, 
■which  was  being  rapidly  filled  with  sand,  dug  up ;  and  a  stockade 
planted  on  the  sea  side  to  oppose  the  tidal  wave,  which  was  undermining 
their  foundations.  The  changes  which  Nature  has  since  wrought 
are  really  remarkable.  Places  where  the  sea  surf  was  then  but  slowly 
advancing  have  since  been  completely  encroached  upon;  the  wall 
breached  at  five  to  seven  different  points  along  the  beach  ;  and  the 
tidal  current  placidly  enters  into  the  fort  and  washes  away  the  foot  of 
the  ruins  of  the  monasteries  within,  which  are  in  imminent  risk  of 
falling.  A  few  of  the  bastions  and  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  have 
iivithin  the  last  twenty  years  tumbled  down,  and  in  a  few  years  more 
the  lemaining  portion  facing  the  sea  \Vill  perhaps  be  hardly  visible. 
The  sands  that  were  once  filling  up  the  ditch  have  now  formed  a 
hillock  of  their  own,  so  that  the  enemy,  if  there  be  one,  would 
require  no  scaling  at  all.  Stepping  up  the  sands  would  easily  place 
him  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  On  its  inner  side  this  part  of  the  wall  is 
surrounded  by  a  small  bamboo  thicket,  which  probably  dates  its  origin 
from  the  Portuguese  period,  and  was  devised,  it  would  appear,  as  an 
outwork,  to  have  a  counteracting  influence  against  the  enemy  using  the 
encroaching  sands  as  ladders  for  scaling. 

The  fort  of  Chaul  has,  like  several  others  on  the  coast,  two  gateways, 
viz.  a  *  Porta  do  Mar'  and  a  *  Porta  da  Terra,'  or  the  sea  and  the  land 
gateway  ;  the  former  having,  besides,  a  thin  wall  a  few  paces  in  front 
to  screen  it  from  the  river-side,  and  the  latter,  which  bears  also  the 
name  of '  Porta  de  Casados,'  or  '  married  men's  gate,'  having  the 
remains  of  a  drawbridge  over  the  ditch,  which  is  now  completely  filled 
up  with  sand,  although  formerly  it  was  bfoad  and  deep,  encompassing 
the  whole  wall  towards  the  land,  and  could  be  flooded  at  pleasure* 
Each  of  these  gateways  consists  of  two  gates,  viz.  interior  and  ex- 
ierior. 
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The  southern  gateway  is  situated  on  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Chaul  creek,  where  is  also  the  bandar.  The  first  object  that  strikes  a 
tourist  on  landing  here  is  an  enormous  Indian  fig  tree  (Ficus  indica)^ 
which  has  nothing  unusual  about  it  except  its  roots  displacing  and 
hiding  some  stepping-stones  which  have  the  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  a  pier  which  once  led  the  way  from  the  landing-place  to 
the  gateway  of  the  fort.  It  appears  that  a  jetty  formerly  stretched 
as  far  as  the  water's  edge,  on  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Delia  Valle,  Careri,  and  others,  people  used  to  disembark  by  means  of 
a  wooden  plank  thrown  as  a  hridge  from  their  galleys.  The  tree 
appears  also  to  he  an  ancient  one ;  for  Lafitau,  in  his  fantastic  picture 
of  the  fort  of  Chaul,  has  not,  apparently,  forgotten  to  stick  up  just  in 
the  foreground  a  big  tree,  which  is  probably  meant  to  represent  the 
present  Indian  fig  tree. 

The  southern  gateway  has  now  the  thin  wall  to  its  right-hand  side, 
which  once  screened  it  completely  from  the  river  \  iew,  partly  knocked 
down.  A  slab  4  feet  3|-  inches  long  by  2  feet  3  J  inches  broad,  con- 
taining the  figure  of  a  warrior  in  high  relief  in  military  uniform,  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  Christ  and  with  a  helmet,  is  let  into  the 
remaining  outer  part  of  the  wall,  and  was  intended,  it  is  believed,  to  re- 
present one  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  with  the  scarcely  discernible  legend 
of  six  letters  in  two  lines  O  I  O  A  and  T  O  at  the  foot — the  remains, 
perhaps,  of  the  name  of  King  Dom  Joao  or  Dom  Sebastia5,  during  whose 
unhappy  reign  this  wall  was  built.  The  figure  is  now  converted  by  the  de- 
vout villager  into  the  idol  of  Khandoba,  his  face  besmeared  with  oil,  and 
the  head  daubed  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  red  paint.  An  altar  to  the 
tulfn  is  raised  just  in  front  of  it,  which  receives  the  daily  offerings  of  flow- 
ers and  rice,  and  shares  them  with  the  warrior's  figure.  That  the  figure 
of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  who  in  days  gone  by  made  every  exertion 
in  their  power  and  spent  millions  from  their  treasury  to  abolish  idolatry 
in  India,  should  now  minister  to  the  superstitious  propensities  of  the 
descendants  of  their  former  subjects,  is  a  very  hum iHa ting  reflection 
indeed.  There  is  oneconsoUng  trait  in  this  whole  transaction,  however. 
Vandalism  though  it  may  appear  to  the  sober  imagination  of  an 
antiquarian :  some  conscientious  iconoclast  has  clearly  knocked  %)ff  the 
hands,  ears,  and  nose  of  the  saintly  warrior,  and  made  the  facial  surface 
as  smooth  as  a  slab  of  marble.  So  strong  was  the  stigma  attached 
to  representations  of  living  objects  by  the  professors  of  Islam,  that 
the  most  disreputable  prince  among  the  Mahomedans  felt  a  scruple 
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of  conscience  in  showing  even  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  naturally 
ignorant  display  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Hindus.  Though  politically 
commendable,  their  indifference  towards  such  an  object  would  be  repre- 
sented by  their  sanctimony  as  the  mortal  sin  of  encouraging  idolatry  ; 
hence  this  state  of  intolerance  of  these  otherwise  uncontrite  individuals 
against  innocuous  images,  resulting  in  the  end  in  such  irrational  prac- 
tices as  the  hideous  disfigurement  of  the  warrior-sculpture  at  Chaul. 

The  greater  part  of  this  outer  wall  is  now  demolished,  only  a  small 
portion  with  a  little  oblong  window  above  a  well  of  water,  and  an  open 
passage  towards  the  west  with  the  doorposts  and  lintel  rapidly  crum- 
bling away,  remaining. 

The  exterior  southern  gateway  is  built  of  black  basalt,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  and  armorial  bearings  carved  in  the  same  stone, 
but  now  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  It  is  still 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  although  devoid  of  the  massive  ^eak 
gates  cased  with  iron  bars  and  spikes  which  once  existed  there. 

On  entering  the  gate  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  little  square  area 
walled  in  on  all  sides  except  at  the  two  gates.  To  the  right  is  a  stone 
2  feet  3  J  inches  long  by  2  feet  and  2  inches  broad,  let  into  a  hole,  from 
which  it  is  half-loose.  The  inscription  on  it,  with  an  artistic  attempt 
at  heraldic  ornamentation  consisting  of  ttree  stars  and  a  mace — possi- 
bly a  coat-of-arms  of  the  Captain  of  the  fort  at  the  time  this  wall  was 
built — and  the  motto  oi  Ave  Maria,  gratia  phna,  slovenly  carved  around, 
shows  plainly  enough  that  there  is  not  only  no  excellence  of  epigra- 
pbic  art  to  be  expected  in  this,  as  in  other  inscriptions  of  Chaul, 
but  that  they  even  fall  far  short  in  complying  with  the  ordinary  rules 
of  caligraphy,  especially  in  their  absolute  want  of  regard  for  the  sense 
of  the  clause  or  sentence. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  mention  that  this,  as  every  other  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Chaul,  is  written  in  Portuguese. 

Here  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  inscription,  which,  like  several  others, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hearn  (see  plate  A). 

Surmounting  the  interior  gateway  is  observed  the  well-known 
D.  Manuel's  terrestrial  globe  to  the  left,  three  arrows  in  a  sheaf  to  the 
right,  and  the  Portuguese  royal  coat-of-arms  in  the  middle,  the  whole 
placed  under  a  Maltese  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  Each  of  these 
emblems  is  about  2  feet  long  by  2 J  broad,  and  the  circles  about  2 
feet  in  diameter.     The   stones  are  mouldering   to   pieces,  and  being 
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covered  by  vegetation  are  not  so  distinguishable  now  as  when  seen  and 
described  by  Mr.  Heam,  in  1 854.  The  globe  denotes  power,  the  broad 
belt  which  encircles  it  being  intended  to  represent  the  conquests  and 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  throughout  the  world,  and  the  three 
arrows  tied  together  peace,  which  the  Portuguese  of  Chaul  had,  before 
the  building  of  this  part  of  the  fortifications,  uninterruptedly  enjoyed 
for  thirty  long  years,  which  was  an  unusual  occurrence  in  those 
troublous  times.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  a  staircase  which  once 
led,  it  appears,  to  the  story  above,  which  is  now  without  both  floor 
and  roof. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  gate  are  two  other  slabs  1  foot  6  inches 
by  1  foot  4  \  inches  broad,  with  inscriptions.  One  is  towards  the  east 
(see  plate  B),  and  the  other  towards  the  west  (see  plate  C).  On  the 
latter  side  a  rampart  leads  to  a  terrace,  where  are  found  some  old  rusty 
cannon  sheltering  many  a  venomous  reptile. 

Having  crossed  the  gates,  the  tourist  has  before  him  a  scene  which 
Hiay  be  equalled,  but  not  surpassed,  by  any  of  the  ruined  cities  of  the 
Portuguese  on  the  coast,  except  the  old  city  of  Goa.  A  pretty  large 
town  surrounded  on  all  sides,  save  where  the  sea  has  made  some  ugly 
breaches,  by  a  high  wall,  regular  though  narrow  unpaved  streets, 
and  huts  of  bamboo  plastered  with  mud  or  cow  dung  and  clay,  and 
covered  with  a  roof  of  palm-leaves  and  straw,  ensconced  in  deep  groves 
of  trees,  where  many  a  carved  stone  and  painted  wood  that  once  belonged 
to  the  Portuguese  churches  and  monasteries  is  seen  in  grotesque  patch- 
work. The  natives  of  Chaul,  like  the  modern  Goanese  and  the  medi- 
aeval Greeks  and  Romans,  have  found  it  cheaper  to  dig  and  carry 
away  cut  stones  than  to  quarry  them  ;  but,  unlike  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eternal  City  of  the  day,  they  will  never  learn  to  have  a  grand 
object  in  preserving  them. 

At  Chaul  the  material  interests  seem  to  have  prevailed  over  the 
scientific,  or  the  utilitarian  to  have  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  artistic  ; 
for  on  no  other  ground  could  the  presence  there  of  the  broken  fragments 
of  dispersed  masonry  be  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  little 
wooden  cherubim  with  squint  eyes,  flushed  cheeks,  and  elaborately 
curled  wigs,  which  were  once  to  be  found  in  profusion  in  almost  every 
village  and  hamlet.  As  they  are  still  in  some.  All  these  things 
can  suggest  to  the  passing  traveller  no  just  estimate  of  the  general 
strength  and  symmetry  of  the  edifices  wherein  these  fragments  once 
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occupied  not  only  a  definite  though  subordinate  place,  but  some  of 
which  must  have  doubtless  had  assigned  them  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  altars  of  Chaul.  The  villagers'  utilitarianism 
is  displayed,  moreover,  in  some  places  in  so  debasing  a  form  as  to 
make  the  wall  of  a  church  or  monastery  serve  the  same  purpose  for 
his  own  snug  little  square  hovel,  where  three  walls  are  built  of  mud, 
and  the  fourth  is  part  of  a  convent. 

One  does  not  meet  at  Chaul  the  indications  of  that  power  and  in- 
fluence which  is  conferred  on  a  city  by  years  of  prestige  and  tradition ; 
for  Lower  Chaul  is,  not  unlike  Bombay,  a  modern  creation.  It  was 
first  a  low  swampy  ground  reclaimed  and  converted  into  a  town,  and  as 
such  it  soon  took  a  high  rank  among  the  other  numerous  settlements  on 
the  coast.  Its  ruins,  as  the  earliest  Christian  ruins,  however,  deserve 
special  mention.  They  consist  mostly  of  roofless  churches  and  convents, 
and  stately  mansions  of  noblemen  and  merchants,  embowered  amidst 
pleasant  gardens,  now  encumbered  with  the  debris  of  fallen  edifices,  and 
overgrown  with  wild  vegetation  ;  lofty  steeples  soaring  high  in  the  sky, 
with  arched  belfries  which  once  contained  bells  that  sounded  many  a 
merry  peal,  now  mute  for  ever — nay,  the  abode  of  the  ominous  owl, 
whose  discordant  screech  simply  adds  to  the  desolation  of  the  place. 
All  these  things  have  a  melancholy  interest  of  their  own,  which  will 
make,  I  hope,  the  ruins  of  Chaul,  for  many  a  year  to  come,  before 
they  are  quite  swept  off  the  earth's  surface,  a  place  worthy  of  a  visit 
from  Bombay  excursionists,  a  class  daily  increasing  in  number. 

A  little  active  imagination  will  not  fail  to  bring  life  back  again  into 
this  mined  scene  of  the  former  power  and  glory  of  the  Portuguese,  where 
are  still  to  be  found  the  relics  of  their  past  heroism  and  memorials 
of  their  dominion — now,  alas,  irrevocably  passed  away ! — and  of  their 
enterprises  of  piety  and  laudable  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
which  they  prosecuted  with  all  mediaeval  enthusiasm.  It  would  be 
easy,  perhaps,  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have,  it  seems,  but 
lately  deserted  it ;  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  ancient  aspect  of  the 
city;  to  reclothe  the  altars  and  walls  of  churches  with  their  usual 
lively  drapery,  as  they  stood  before  the  devastations  caused  as  much 
by  the  sacrilegious  Marathris  as  by  the  leaden  hand  of  Time  ;  to 
fill  again  the  desolate  naves  and  aisles  with  the  sound  of  the  grand 
Gregorian  chant ;  and  to  impart  to  it  that  historical  interest  which, 
more  than  architecture  itself,  strikes  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 
admiration  and  awe.  I  have  often,  while  gazing  on  these  ruins,  felt 
VOL.  xu.  17 
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the  necessity  and  fancied  that  the  application  of  the  words  of  Mr. 
Dyer  on  Pompeii  to  Chaul — to  compare  for  a  moment  great  things  with 
small — would  not  be  entirely  inappropriate.  "  If  the  romantic  fictions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  that  writer,  *'  could  be  realized,  which  tell 
of  mirrors  framed  with  magic  art  to  represent  what  had  formerly  passed 
or  was  passing  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  the  happy  discoverer 
might  soon  make  his  fortune  in  this  age  of  exhibition."  * 

Chaul,  long  before  Bassein  rose  to  be  "  the  capital  of  the  North,"  was 
the  principal  entrep6t  of  trade  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  part  of  India, 
as  well  as  their  chief  naval  station  and  arsenal.  It  was  also  a  place  from 
whence  numerous  missionary  expeditions  started  almost  every  year, 
and  was  visited  by  many  celebrated  generals  and  saints,  notably  Affoneo 
d' Albuquerque  on  his  way  to  Aden,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  en  route 
to  Bassein,  and  whose  presence  more  than  once  hallowed  its  soil.  I 
have  already  said  enough  of  the  prolonged  sieges,  naval  encounters, 
and  other  actions,  in  which,  though  engaged  with  hordes  of  the  enemy 
who  tried  their  best  to  crush  it,  the  civic  honour  and  the  mihtary  repu- 
tation of  Chaul  until  its  ultimate  downfall  remained  unsuUied.  A 
settlement  so  famous  in  the  Portuguese  annals  could  not  easily  escape 
the  patriotic  mind  of  the  author  of  the  great  national  epic,  who  in 
several  stanzas  refers  to  it  as  connected  with  only  those  events  or 
thrilling  episodes  which  display  the  heroic  side  of  his  country- 
men's nature  and  happened  during  his  lifetime.  He  has  thus  immor- 
talized the  sad  occurrence  of  the  death  of  Dom  Louren90  d' Almeida  at 
Chaul,  and  the  exploits  of  Heitor  da  Sylveira  in  the  great  naval  en- 
gagement which  took  place  in  its  neighbourhood  during  the  governor- 
ship of  Lopo  Vaz  de  Sampayo,  in  the  two  following  stanzas : — 

t  XXIX. 
Mas  de  Deos  a  escondida  providencia, 
(Que  elle  so  sabe  o  hem  de  que  se  serve) 
O  pora  onde  esfor^o  nem  prudencia 
Podera  haver,  que  a  vida  Ihe  reserve. 

»  T.  H.  Dyer's  Vompeii,  Lond.  1867,  p.  2. 
t  XXIX. 

But  God's  hiddon  prudence  known  alone 

To  Himself  for  His  wise  purposes  intended, 

Shall  place  him  where  no  strcnji^th  or  prudence  of  his  own 

»Shall  arail,  his  life  to  save,  duumod  to  bo  ended. 
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*  Em  Chaul,  onde  em  sangue  e  resistencia 
O  mar  todo  com  fogo  e  ferro  ferve, 
Lhe  fara?)  que  com  vida  se  nao  saia 
As  armadas  d'Egypto  e  do  Cambaia. 

LX. 
E  nai5  raenor  de  Dio  a  fera  frota, 
Que  Chaul  temera  de  grande  e  ousada, 
Fara  co'  a  vista  sd  perdida  e  rota 
Por  Ileitor  ia  Sylveira,  e  destrocada : 
Por  Heitor  Portuguez,  de  quem  se  nota, 
Que  na  costa  Cambaia  sempre  armada 
Serd  aos  Guzerates  tan  to  dano, 
Quanto  ja  foi  aos  Gregos  o  Troiano. 

Luiz  de  Camoens'  Lusiadas,  Canto  X. 

Now  groping  among  the  ruins,  where  there  is  still  enough,  in  spite  of 
what  the  V^andalism  and  cupidity  of  the  natives  could  do  to  remove 
them,  to  repay  for  the  trouble  of  the  search,  it  is  impossible,  not- 
withstanding, to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  indignation  at  the  culpable 
n^lect  with  which  the  ruins  appear  to  have  been  formerly  treated,  and 
at  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  natives,  more  so  than  by  the  destructive 
action  of  the  weather  or  the  prolific  pipal  tree.  The  display  of  bad 
taste,  moreover,  in  daubing  with  red  ochre  and  oil  every  striking  piece 
of  sculpture  or  masonry  that  pervades  the  whole  desolate  city,  is  really 
painful  to  behold. 

Going  now  along  a  circuitous  street   flanked  by   low   fence-walls  of 
cocoanut  gardens,  and  encumbered  here  and  there  with  debris  of  ruined 

•  In  Chanl,  where  under  fire  and  blood  shall  Ocean  groan, 
And  boil  beneath  two  powerful  armadas  blended, 
Of  Egypt  and  Cambaya,  in  desperate  strife ; 
Fighting  while  able,  shall  the  hero  lose  his  life. 

LX. 

And  not  the  less  to  Dio  shall  the  fierce  fleet, 
Which  Chaul  shall  also  fear  as  bold  and  grand, 
Do  by  its  sole  appearance,  when  these  are  beat 
By  Hector  da  Sylveira,  vanquished  out  of  hand  : 
The  Portuguese  Hector  who  must  yet  prove  so  great 
Along  the  Cambayan  coast,  whore  he  shall  plan 
As  much  mischief  to  the  Gnzerats  ho  shall  seek, 
As  the  Trojan  formerly  wrought  unto  the  Greek. 

— The  Lnxi.i.l, 
Translated  by  Licut.-Col.  Livingstone  Mitchell,  Kt.,  D.CL.,  Lund.  lt?5I. 
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buildings,  a  street  that  in  its  outline  much  resembles  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Chaul  creek  as  it  meanders  through  the  extensive  valley 
fringed  with  cocoanut  trees  and  other  palms,  one  is  led  at  last  to  the 
eastern  or  land  gate.  Half-way  between  the  two  gates,  where  the  street 
approaches  the  wall,  a  breach  in  an  arched  door  about  ten  feet  wide 
has  been  effected,  through  which  the  traffic  from  the  bandar  passes  in 
a  curved  line  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  district. 

The  land  gateway,  like  its  sea  counterpart,  has  two  doors,  interior 
and  exterior.  The  latter  is  half  buried  in  sand,  leaving  the  lintel  still 
visible,  where  a  crown  and  a  few  other  royal  emblems  carved  in 
alto-relievo,  with  an  oblong  vacant  space  for  the  insertion  of  an  inscrip- 
tional  stone,  is  observed.  The  inscription  has  disappeared  ;  but  it  may 
be  identical  with  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Ilearn  in  1854  in  the  Agent's 
bungalow  at  Col&ba,  whither  it  had  been  carried  from  Revadanda 
some  eight  years  before,  and  which  is  2  feet  2  J  inches  long  by  2  feet  6 
inches  broad,  broken  horizontally  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  stone 
eventually  found  its  way  to  the  Museum  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  where  it  is  now  lying.   (See  plate  D.) 

In  the  month  of  May  1868  a  translation  of  this  inscription  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Poll,  S.J.,  was  read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Society.     It  runs  thus : — 

'*  This  work  was  made  during  (in  the  lapse  of)  the  year  1636  (5 ?) ... 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1636,  being  Captain  of  this  fortress  of  ChauP* 
(here  the  Father  adds  a  footnote  stating  that  Chaul  is  at  Mahim 
close  to  the  bridge)  "  Joa5  de  Thobar  de  Velasco,  and  was  taken  as 
Patron  of  this  city  the  glorious  Father  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus."* 

This  translation,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  found  fault  with  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  da  Cunha  Rivara,  phief  Secretary  to  the  Goa  Government, 
who  sent  his  own  translation  as  follows : — "  This  work  was  made  at 

the  end  of  the  year  1635 and  at  the  beginning  of  1636,  bebg 

Captain  of  this  fortress  of  Chaul,  Joao  de  Thobar  de  Velasco,  and  was 
taken  as  Patron  of  this  city  the  glorious  Father  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus." 

The  above  translation  was  accompanied  with  a  note  correcting  the 
misstatement  made  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Poli,  thus: — "  Chaul  is  not  a 
place  at  Mahim  close  to  the  bridge,  but  is  situated  on   the  coast   23 

•  Jotir,  Bom,  Br,  H,  As,  SoCt  vol.  ix.,  p.  xlvii. 
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miles  south  of  Bombay,  and  has  been  a  remarkable  town  and  port  in 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese."* 

A  round  tower  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eastern  gateway  also 
bears  an  inscription,  surmounted,  as  usual,  by  a  coat-of-arms.  It  is 
cut  out  in  the  most  confused  manner,  which  makes  the  translation 
of  it,  in  part  at  least,  mere  guess-work.     (See  plate  E.) 

This  tower  has  four  embrasures,  and  rooms  for  a  guard  of  about 
twenty-five  soldiers.  From  the  top  of  this  fortification  the  Portuguese 
cannon  could  sweep  the  whole  plain  outside  the  walls. 

Another  inscription,  2  feet  long  by  1  foot  9  inches  broad,  bearing 
a  cross  at  the  top,  on  the  same  side  of  the  fort,  refers  to  that  part  of 
the  wall  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  N.  S.  da  Concei9a3.  It  is 
the  most  recent  of  all,  and  withal  the  worst  engraved.  The  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  seems  now  to  be  reflected  even  in 
their  lamentable  decay  in  epigraphy,  which  had  otherwise  never  risen 
to  any  high  degree  of  perfection.  This  stone  was  some  years  ago 
removed  to  the  house  of  the  medical  officer  of  AlibUg,  and  faithfully 
copied  by  Mr.  Hearn.     (See  plate  F.) 

Besides  these,  all  the  towers  and  bastions  of  the  fort  have  the 
names  of  the  saints,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  inscribed  on  them, 
although  they  have  now  become  almost  illegible.  Outside  the  wall 
landwards  there  was  a  fortified  camp,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
It  was  named  O  Campo  de  Sam  Joad,  or  "  the  Camp  of  St.  John."  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Mara{ha  troops  befere  they  got  possession  of  the 
forts  of  Chaul  and  the  Morro,  and  was  garrisoned  and  equipped  with  30 
cannon  of  from  2  to  40  pounders  when  inspected  in  1728  by  the  above- 
mentioned  factor  of  Bassein.f  To  the  garrison  of  Chaul  I  shall  have 
to  refer  hereafter,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  will  describe  the  adjacent 
fort  of  the  Mdrro,  or  the  Korl^  hill. 

The  fort  of  Korle,  both  in  its  plan  and  works,  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  any  other  fort  on  the  coast.  It  has  no  traces  of 
Miuratha  work  in  it,  nor  is  it  built  quite  after  the  Portuguese  model. 
I  have  already  referred  to  its  general  outline,  and  the  battle  that  was 
fought  for  its  conquest.  J     It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  on  the 

- 

•  Jour,  Bom.  Br.  B.  As.  8oc.,  pp.  Iv.-lvi.,  and  Chrcnista  ds  Tissuary,  vol.  iii., 
p.  165. 

t  Chronitta  de  Tissuary,  voL  i.,  ut  supra, 

X  See  Diogo  do  Coato's  Decadas,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  165  et  seqq.  See  also  Jnd. 
Ant.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  181,  and  Mr.  Nairne's  Konkan,  p.  61. 
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Musalman  plan  after  the  Portuguese  had  destroyed  the  first  fortress. 
It  is,  though  strong,  of  no  great  size  or  height  compared  with  many 
hill-forts,  and  derives  certainly  its  whole  importance  from  its  position. 
Nor  could  it  possibly  have  held  the  garrison  described  by  some  of  the 
chroniclers  at  any  time,  although  a  considerable  auxiliary  force  could 
have  lain  outside  it,  as  stated  by  Diogo  do  Couto  and  others.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  very  striking  monument  of  the  Portuguese,  and  unUke 
anything  else  in  the  district. 

The  fort  stands  on  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  rock  which  stretches  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  fort  of  Chaul,  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  The  Water  Battery,  named  Santa  Cruz, 
lies  lowest  of  all  the  works,  and  vessels  of  over  fifty  tons  must  enter  the 
river  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  it.  Inside  the  wall  there  are  two 
other  walls  crossing  the  ridge  at  the  top,  each  being  protected  by 
towers  and  bastions,  and  dividing  the  whole  virtually  into  three  differ- 
ent fortresses.  The  bastions  are  seven  in  number,  and,  like  those  of 
Chaul,  were  dedicated  to  saints,  whose  names  engraved  on  them  are 
still  faintly  visible.  The  names  of  Sam  Thiago,  Sam  Francisco  Xavier, 
Sam  Pedro,  and  Sam  Felippe,  over  both  the  bastions  as  well  as  gate- 
ways, are  still  legible,  others  being  entirely  worn  out.  There  is,  besides, 
a  bastion  about  the  centre,  with  a  parapet  all  round ;  this^  being  the 
highest,  was  named  by  the  Portuguese  baluarte  cavalleiro.  On  the 
north  side  the  hill  slopes  gently  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  this 
slope,  being  enclosed,  like  the  rest  of  the  rock,  by  the  fortified  wall, 
forms  a  broadway,  which  is  also  crossed  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  ends  at  the  bottom  in  a  wide  level  space.  Here  were  the  quarters 
of  the  garrison  of  the  Cuirass,  or  Water  Battery,  above  noticed.  On 
the  most  prominent  point  of  the  hill  stood  a  large  cross,  and  there  are 
still  existing  in  the  highest  part  of  the  fort,  close  to  the  ruins  of  a, 
magazine,  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  which  in  1634  had  only  the  chancel 
of  stone  and  mortar,  the  nave  being  built  of  bamboo  mats  and  palm- 
leaves,  and  the  roof  thatched  with  straw,  while  that  of  the  chancel 
was  tiled.  It  appears  that,  later  on,  the  whole  of  the  chapel  was 
built  of  stone,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing,  although  now 
entirely  roofless,  and  the  sacred  precincts  converted  into  a  cattle-pen. 
There  are,  besides,  the  ruins  of  a  large  rain-water  cistern,  which, 
according  to  Diogo  do  Couto,  dates  from  the  Mahomedan  period. 

The  following  was  the  garrison  of  the  fort  of  the  Morro,  with  their 
corresponding  military  pay  : — 
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One  captain 60,000  reis  a  year.* 

One  constable 50,000       do. 

Fifly  soldiers,  who  were  altogether  paid. . .     2, 772  xerafins. f 
Ten       do.       who  had  only  provisions, 
amounting  to   288         „ 

A  chaplain,  or  a  priest,  who  used  to  be  supplied  by  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Chaul,  to  perform  mass' in  the  chapel  of  the  M6rro  every  Sunday 
and  holy  day,  had  five  larimX  ^^^  ®*^ch  mass.  The  garrison  had  be- 
sides at  their  service  a  passage  rowing-boat  equipped  with  seven  rowers, 
including  the  muccadam,  each  rower  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  five 
larins  and  a  maund  of  rice  a  month,  the  muccadam  having  double 
the  amount  of  both  money  and  rice.  The  hire  of  the  passage-boat  was 
three  xerafins  a  month.  Then  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Mdrro 
fort,  excluding  the  expense  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  repairs  and 
improvements,  and  masses  said  in  its  chapel  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  fort,  amounted  to  3,426  xerafins,  3  tangas,  and 
20  reis  a  year. 

Of  inscriptions  in  the  fort  of  the  Morro  there  are  only  three 
remaining.  One  is  placed  over  a  doorway  in  the  centre  and  highest 
part  of  the  fort,  about  400  feet  above  the  sea-level.     (See  plate  G.) 

The  armorial  bearings  at  the  top  of  the  above  inscription  consist 
of  the  Portuguese  quinas  in  the  centre  and  seven  castles  around,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  an  ordinary  cross  upon  a  disproportionately 
long  pedestal. 

There  are  two  other  inscriptions  in  this  fort :  one  is  situated  over 
the  principal  entrance,  and  the  other  is  over  an  altar  in  the  chapel 
before  described  ;  but  both  are  worn  away  and  illegible,  and  even  the 
process  of  estampage  or  rubbing  would  not,  I  believe,  be  as  successful 
as  the  eye  has  been. 

The  fort  of  Korle  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  with  the 
exception  of  an  outer  wall  on  the  eastern  slope,  which  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. Its  situation  on  a  hill  is,  however,  so  favourable  to  its  preser- 
vation that  the  fort,  it  is  presumed,  will  probably  be  standing  quite 
perfect  when  not  a  vestige  of  Chaul  or  Revadanda  is  remaining,  owing 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  other  causes  before  adverted  to. 

*  One  thousand  reis  are  equivalent  to  rupees  two,  annas  two,  and  pies  four, 
t  A  xgrafim  ^ia  equal  to  about  half  a  rupee ;  so  is  a  pardao. 
I  Each  larim  was  worth  ninety  reis. 
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There  is  another  remarkable  change  in  this  fort  which  remains  to  be 
noticed,  although  in  no  way  afiFecting  its  integrity  and  preserva- 
tion. The  names  of  Christian  saints,  after  whom  the  bastions  were 
named,  have  all  been  changed  into  MarathS  names.  The  last  Marath^ 
commandant  of  the  fort,  a  Wanjdri  by  caste,  who  died  a  few  years  ago, 
must,  like  his  predecessor,  have  wrought  this  nationalization  of 
Portuguese  names.  A  very  large  gun  belonging  to  this  fort  is  said 
to  have  been  given  as  a  present  by  the  English  Government  to  the 
Habshi  of  Jinjira,  from  thePusanti  Burj,  or  South-East  Bastion.  The 
Pat  11  family  of  K6rle  still  worship  the  remaining  guns  once  a  year,  as 
they  worship  every  material  and  mortal  thing  there,  from  the  red-ochred 
idol  to  the  bat-haunted  cavern. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  ruins  of  Chaul,  the  first  object  to  attract 
one's  attention  is  the  gateway  which  leads  to  the  stately  enclosure,  half 
palace  half  fortress,  which  was  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  fort, 
one  of  its  apartments  being  set  aside  for  the  tronco,  or  jaiL  This  was 
the  first  building  constructed  in  Chaul,  and  is  often  named  *  the  Chaul 
Castle.'  It  was  first  erected  as  a  factory  in  1516,  and  when  fortified 
in  1521  was  set  apart  for  the  captain's  residence,  the  factor  being 
lodged  in  a  private  house  rented  by  the  Government  specially  for  that 
purpose.  The  gateway  has  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
two  conspicuous  niches  on  either  side  over  the  entrance,  and  the  royal 
arms  of  Portugal  and  the  Maltese  cross  in  the  middle,  carved  io 
alto-reUevo,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  an  ordinary  cross.  The 
whole  facade  is  ornamented  with  designs  of  more  or  less  artistic  merit, 
and  is  flanked  by  two  little  obelisks  on  the  sides.  The  figures  of 
the  saints  have  been  sadly  injured  either  by  rough  weather  or  by  still 
rougher  natives,  and  in  a  few  years  more  there  will,  perhaps,  remain  no 
traces  of  them. 

The  garrison  at  the  fort  of  Chaul  varied  constantly,  in  accordance 
with  the  exigencies  of  war  and  peace.  In  1728  it  consisted  of 
three  companies  of  62  men  each;  The  fortified  camp  of  St.  John, 
outside  the  wall,  was  also  garrisoned  by  companies  of  the  same  strength, 
'  and  equipped  with  nineteen  cannon.  It  had,  besides,  an  auxiliary  force 
of  234  Bhandarls,  who  were  paid  four  xerafins,  or  nearly  two  rupees,  a 
month.  Although  poorly  paid,  the  Battalion  of  the  Bhandaris>  as  it 
was  called,  proved  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Portuguese  in  many  a  pitched 
battle,  and  especially  in  their  contests  with  the  Angna  and  other 
recalcitrant  neighbours.     The  service  rendered  to  the  State  by  this  class 
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of  mercenaries  was  duly  appreciated  by  Viceroys  and  Captains  of 
Gfaauly  whose  testimonials  on  rags  of  mouldering  paper  are  still  pre- 
serred  as  inestimable  heirlooms  in  many  a  Bhandari  family  of  the 
district.  Two  of  these,  with  facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  Dom 
Rodrigo  da  Costa  dated  the  13th  July  1/11,  and  of  Caetano  de  Souza 
Pereira  dated  the  21  st  January  1737,  are  published  by  Mr.  Heam.* 

The  fort  of  the  M6rro  was  garrisoned  in  1634  by  50  soldiers,  increased 
to  130  in  1728,  besides  a  detachment  which  was  daily  sent  from  the 
opposite  fort  of  Chaul.  The  Captain  or  Governor  of  Chaul,  usually 
a  nobleman  of  the  King's  household  and  appointed  by  him  to  that 
important  post,  was  the  head  of  the  settlement,  and  as  such  had  a 
large  establishment  under  him  paid  by  the  State.  Some  of  the  appoint- 
ments are  now  obsolete  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Their  salaries 
were  paltry  sums,  and  every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was 
paid  in  Portuguese  reis,  one  thousand  of  which,  in  round  numbers, 
are  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  two  rupees.  There  are  only  two 
printed  documents  besides  some  manuscripts  existing,  from  which  we 
glean  the  following  information.  One  of  these  works  was  written  in 
1554,  and  is  entitled  Tombo  da  Est  ado  da  India,f  by  SimaD  Bote- 
Iho,  and  the  other  was  written  in  1634  by  Antonio  Bocarro,  and  styled 
Livro  das  Plantas  das  Fortalezas  da  India.X  Although  there  are 
some  discrepancies — occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  long  interval  of 
almost  a  century  which  elapsed  between  the  two  writers, — they  agree 
tolerably  on  the  main  subject  of  appointments  in  each  of  the  military, 
civil,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  departments,  and  their  respective  sal- 
aries.    Here  is  the  salary  list : — 

The  Captain 400,000  reis  a  year. 

HbNaik  600    „    a  month. 

His  two  Nafiars  and  fifteen  peons  ^  .  300    „   each  „ 

His  Oriental  translator 600     „  „ 

Three  torch-bearers,  usually  African 

negroes  II  one  pardao  each  a  month. 


•  Coldba  Report,  ut  supraj  pp.  66  et  seqq, 

t  Subsidios,  ut  tvjpTO,  pp.  lS6  «<  scqq, 

X  Chronista  de  TUsuary,  voL  ir.,  pp.  19  et  seqq. 

§  This  Dumber  was  by  the  celebrated  financier  Martim  Affonso  de  Sooza 
reduced  to  nine,  and  in  1634  there  were  only  eight. 

H  The  number  of  torches  and  the  maunds  of  oil  were  eventually  reduced  to 
two. 

VOL.  XII.  18 
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Three  maands  of  cocoanut  oil  for  the 

torchee 3  tangas  a  maund^or  about 

6  annas. 

Six  bombardiers 1,200  reis  eacb  a  month. 

The  gatekeeper  of  the  fort,  whose  pay, 

at  first  79  200  reis  per  year,  besides 

his  military  pay  and  allowances,  was 

ey^tually  raised  to   15,600,,     ayear« 

Next  to  the  Captain,  the  Factor  was  the  grand  seigneur  of  ChauL 
His  establishment  was  as  follows :  — 

The  Factor,  who  was  also  an  Alcaide 
mvrf  or  police  magistrate 100,000  reis  a  year. 

His  two  clerks,  at  30,000  reis  each 60,000    „  „ 

(This  number  was  eventually  reduced  to 
one). 

His  Oriental  translator 7>200    „         „ 

Nine  peons  (this  number  was  in  1634 
reduced  to  four)    ., 300  „  eacha  month. 

Two  torch-bearers,  also  negroes    Ipardaoeach       „ 

Two  maunds  of  oil.  (The  maunds,  as  well 
as  the  torches,  were  reduced  to  one.)...  3  tangas  a  maund. 

The  'Almoxarife  dos  Almazens,'  or  re- 
ceiver of  customs.  (This  appointment 
was  eventually  absorbed  into  that  of 
the  Factor,  without  any  further  in^ 
crease  of  pay)    20,000  reis  a  year. 

His  clerk  (eventually  abolished)  15,000         „ 

Constable  of  the  Fort  had  at  first  24,000 

reis,  raised  to 30,000         „ 

•  Sobre-rolda,'    or    chief  of  the  night- 
watch  department • 18,000         „ 

'Alcaide  do  mar,'  or  sea  magistrate  (also 

abolished)  12,000         „ 

Tinoeyro,  besides  his  military  pay  and 
provisions   21,000         „ 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  duties  of  this  last  high  functionary  were^  but 
that  he  was  found  to  be  more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  that  at  last 
the  sinecure  was  suppressed,  there  is  every  evidence  in  the  documents 
above  quoted  from  to  prove* 
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The  Admimstration  of  Justice  had  the  following  staff : — 
One  'Chividor'  or  judge 100,000  reis  a  year. 

One  *  Meirinho'— a  sort  of  bailiff,  or  an 

officer   to  apprehend  criminals  and 

serre  summonses,  &c 15,000         „. 

His  six  peons 300  re»  each  a  month 

The    *  Alcaide    da    cidade,'    or    police 

magistrate 15,000  „      „   ayear. 

His  six  peons ^00  ,,      „    amonth. 

The  *  Tronqueiro,'  or  jailor,  raised  from 

7,200  to 15,600,,      „    ayear. 

One  maund  of  oil  for       do ^3  tangas  a  maund. 

The  GoTcmment  also  contributed  for  the 

monthly  rent  of  a  house  for  the  Factor 

eight  patacoons  of  360  reis  each,  the 

total  being 34,560  reis  a  year; 

But  to  go  back  once  more  to  the  description  of  the  ruins.  Half-way 
between  the  southern  gateway  and  the  newly-made  breach  in  the  wall 
towards  the  land  side,  the  visitor  finds  himself  confronted  by  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  two  churches.  The  highly  ornamented  fa9ade  of 
Corinthian  columns  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,, 
while  the  thin  wall  with  the  friezed  and  columnar  porch  to  the  right 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  '  Matriz '  or  Cathedral  standing.  This  stately 
building  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,,  every  square  yard  of  the 
aTsilable  space  being  now  occupied  by  cocoanut  and  other  trees. 

The  '  Matriz'  was  one  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
Chaul.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  conquest  ofBasseinin  1334,  by  that 
indefatigable  Franciscan  friar  Antonio  do  Porto,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
more  hereafter.  He  built  it  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  river,  and 
named  it « Igreja  de  Nossa  Senhora  do  Mar,'  or  •  Church  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Sea/  It  was  then  a  small  church,  but  became  by  degrees  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  parish,  and  was  affiliated  to  the  Church  and 
Convent  of  the  Francbcans,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara. 
Some  time  after,  the  connection  between  the  two  ceased,  and  the 
'  Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Sea'  was  increased  in  dimensions,  assum* 
ing  at  last  the  proportions  of  a  Cathedral,  and  was  then  raised  to  tho 
dignity  of  *  Matriz'  or  *  S^ '  of  Chaul,  as  it  was  styled. 
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Some  of  the  trayellers  haye  mistaken  this  S^  for  an  extramnral 
churchy  when  the  S^  ought  to  be  always  placed,  from  the  nature  of  its 
foundation,  as  in  all  fortified  cities  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  else- 
where, within  the  walls.  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  visited  this  church  in 
1662,  says  of  it : — "  Scesi,  che  fummo  in  terra,  poco  lontano  dalla  casa 
della  Dogana,  che  st^  fuor  delle  mura,  la  prima  cosa  ch'  io  vidi,  fu  la 
Ghiesa  maggiore,  h  Gathedrale,  che  pur  fuori  delle  mura  stiL  sii  la  riva 
del  mare,"  &c.*  John  Ogilby,  who  wrote  in  1670,  refers  to  Chaul 
in  his  Engliih  Atlas,  and  as  his  short  description  of  the  harbour  and  fort 
of  Chaul  appears  to  have  been  principally  drawn  from  the  accounts  of 
Yarthema  and  Delia  Valle,  he  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Della  Valle 
in  saying  that  the  cathedral  was  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  riyer> 
outside  the  walls.  This  misstatement  may  perhaps  hare  arisen  from 
there  being,  besides  the  two  principal  gateways,  a  postern  on  the  river- 
side, through  which  the  population  outside  the  fort  could  easily  com- 
municate with  the  cathedral  within  the  wall.  This  postern  was  a 
little  behind  the  Custom-house,  or  Toll-house  as  Ogilby  calls  it,  the 
latter  being  always  placed  outside  the  wall,  about  the  very  spot  where 
the  modem  dingy  Uttle  Custom-house  is  situated.  Ogilby,  howerer,  does 
not  rest  contented  with  copying  this  erroneous  statement  of  Della  Valle, 
who  in  other  respects  is  admirably  accurate.  He  must  add  some- 
thing new  of  his  own.  So  he  informs  his  readers  that  the  ''  Morro  di 
Ciul"  means  in  the  Portuguese  tongue  "A  member  ofCiul";  but 
M6rro  simply  means  a  hillock. f 

The  following  list  of  salaries  and  other  disbursements  and  charges 
paid  by  the  State  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  is  extracted  from 
the  before-mentioned  documents.  There  being  no  bishop  at  Chaul, 
the  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  exception  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tions, which  were  naturally  denied  him,  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Chaul. 

The  vicar 20,000  reis  a  year. 

Four  "  beneficiados"  or  canons  12,000    „    each. 

One  treasurer  6,000   „    a  year. 

Two  •  meninos  do  coro'  or  choir-boys.  •        400    „    each  a  month* 

*  **  The  moment  we  landed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Castom-honBe,  which 
18  outside  the  walls,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  Great  Chnrch  or  CathednJ, 
which  is  also  ontside  the  wall,  on  the  sea-shore.*'—  Viaggi,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.,  p  iii., 
p.  184. 

t  Ogilby's  Enfflish  Atlas,  vol.  i,  pp.  243-244 
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Two  marnids  of  wax  for  candles 14,400  rcis  a  year. 

„         „         of  oil  for  lamps     4,320    „     „     „ 

One  candle  of  wheat  for  wafers 1,860    „     „     „ 

Wine  for  masses 4,320    „     „     „ 

Palm-leaves,  &c.,  for  the  ornaments  of 

the  church  on  festive  occasions 2,100    „     „     „ 

It  appears  that  in  later  years  the  ahove 
five  items  were  brought  under  the 
headingof '*  service  da  sachristia,"  or 
the  vestry  service,  and  reduced  to...    37,400    „     „     „ 
Eight  surptices  to  the  above-mentioned 
eight    members    of  the    cathedral 
were  usually  presented  to  them  on 
Easter  Sunday,  at  the  outlay  of  .',,        300    „     „     „ 
A  few  yards  behind  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  building  of  the 
Cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  "  Misericordia."     This   was  an  old 
Portuguese  charitable  establishment  under  the  management  of  a  reli< 
gious  brotherhood  named  "a  Irmandade  da  Miser icordia."     The  docu- 
ments relating  to  its  first  introduction  into  India  are  now  no  longer 
extant,  the  oldest  being  a  provision  of  the  Governor,  Nuno  da  Cunha, 
dated  the  18th  June  1532*  ;   although  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation 
to  the  great  Affonso  d' Albuquerque  in  the  year  1514,    with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  a  similar  institution  in  Lisbon  after 
the  pattern  of  which  it  was  instituted  in  Goa.     From  the  latter  place  it 
soon  spread  over  every  important  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  India. 
That  of  Chaul  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  kind,  and  had  an  hospital 
and  a  chapel,  as  is  usually  the  case,  attached  to  it.     The  State  con- 
tributed annually  the  following  sums  of  money  and  articles  of  food, 
&c.  for  its  support : — 
Thirteen  candies  of  rice — in  pardaos  566,  tanga  1,  and  reis  20. 
To  the  hospital,  including  the  pay  of  one  physician,  one  surgeon, 

and  one  barber —  pardaos  666,  tangas  3,  and  reis  20. 

In  time  of  war  the  allowance  was  increased  to  2,000  pardaos,  on 

account  of  the  larger  number  of  admissions  into  the  hospital,  as  in 

the  year  1546,  when  the  second  siege  of  Din  brought  crowds  of  the 

wounded  and  sick  to  the  hospital  of  Chaul.f    The  Chapel  of  "  the 

*  BotqiUQo  Historico  de  Qoa,  by  M.  V.  d'Abreu,  Nova  Goa,  1858,  pp.  175-176. 
t  Bu\>iidiQ9y  ut  supra  J  p.  129. 
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Misericordia,"  which  was  first  in  the  charge  of  the  Franciscans,  eren* 
tually  passed  over  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  on  their  landing  at  Chaul* 
where  they  won  the  reputation  of  good  nurses  to  the  sick  and  excel- 
lent comforters  to  one's  troubled  soul,  and  thus  gained  a  number  of 
contributions  to  build  their  own  church,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  ruins  of  the  "  Misericordia"  consist  now  of  a  few  mouldering 
walls  mercilessly  invaded  by  the  rank  vegetation,  which  makes  its 
approach  repulsive,  and  of  an  underground  apartment  which  was  pro- 
bably the  store-room  of  the  hospital  in  connection  with  it,  but  now 
the  abode  of  a  great  many  offensive  creatures.  The  visitor  who  would 
find  out  the  place  has  simply  to  ask  the  natives  where  the  *  Mtsrf  or 
'  Misri  Kotf  is  ;  for  such  is  the  phonetic  degeneration  to  which  the 
sublime  name  of  '  Misericordia'  has  now  been  reduced. 

Opposite  the  ruins  of  the  '  Matriz,'  on  the  other  side  of  the  main 
street,  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Jesuits.  Its  front 
resembles,  mutilated  as  it  is,  the  facade  of  the  church  *'  de  Santo 
Nome"  (Holy  Name)  at  Bassein,  or  the  church  **de  Santa  F^" 
(Holy  Faith)  and  that  of  "Bom  Jesus"  (Good  Jesus)  at  Goa,  all  of 
which  were  built  after  the  model  of  the  mother-church  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Rome.  The  Jesuits'  church  at  Chaul  was  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  was  built  in  1580.  We  arc  told  by  the  Jesuits'  chief  chroni- 
cler in  India*  that  as  early  as  1552  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  requested 
by  the  pious  inhabitants  of  Chaul,  who  already  had  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  among  them,  to  found  a  Jesuits'  College  there ;  but  as  only 
thirty  Jesuits  were  then  in  India,  and  the  saint  was  desirous  of  multiply- 
ing, as  he  was  wont  to  say,  '  missions  rather  than  colleges,'  the  request 
could  not  be  complied  with.  The  saint  sent  them  in  his  reply  the 
following  characteristic  bit  of  advice : — "  It  is  not  so  good  to  have  many 
persons  engaged  in  one  fortress,  as  to  have  many  fortresses  given  to 
the  missionary  work  of  one  man."t  However,  the  efforts  of  the 
Chaulese  to  have  the  Jesuits  among  themselves  did  not  cease  until  they 
actually  had  them,  although  not  without  some  opposition  from  both 
lay  and  religious  bodies.  The  Jesuit  chronicler  thus  narrates  circum- 
stantially all  that  happened  at  the  time  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  first 
introduced  into  Chaul.     He  tells  us  that  in  1580  two  Jesuit   Fathers 

♦  OrienU  Conquistado,  by  Pe.  Francisco  de  Souza,  Liebon,  1708,  vol.  ii,  p. 
156  et  seqq. 

♦  Retumo  Hittorica  da  Vida  de  S,  Franciaeo  Xavier,  by  F.  N.  Xavier,  Not» 
Goa,  1861,  p.  179. 
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ind  two  Brothers  were  sent  as  missionaries  to  Chaul.  The  names  of 
the  Fathers  were  Pe.  Christovad  de  Castro  and  Pe.  Mignel  Leita5.  The 
names  of  the  Brothers  are  not  known,-  for  which  the  author  expresses 
his  great  r^pret,  it  heing  "  desirable,"  he  says,  "  to  have  the  names  of  such 
able  coadjutors  in  that  mission  duly  recorded  ;"  and  the  omission,  I  dare 
say,  is  really  to  be  regretted.  On  their  arrival  at  Chaul  these  missionaries 
were  soon  placed  in  charge  of  '  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Miserieordia ' — 
as  it  was  styled,  the  one  above  mentioned,  to  minister  both  spiritual  and 
bodily  solace  to  the  sick  and  wonnded  there.  This  their  truly  pious 
work  soon  attracted  to  them  the  sympathy  of  the  inhjibitants  of  the 
city  of  Chaul.  The  Fathers  were  besides  in  the  habit  of  preaching, 
every  Sunday  and  holyday,  in  the  chapel  of  the  '  Misericordia.' 
Their  sermons  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  crowds  of  people  flocked 
to  listen  to  them. 

In  the  *  Matrix '  or  Cathedral  *  they  were  not  allowed  to  preach  by 
the  jealous  members  of  other  religious  orders,  who  had  long  settled 
themselves  in  Chaul,  and  considered  this  to  be  a  privilege  appertaining 
to  priority.  But  this,  Uke  every  other  short-sighted  policy,  was  suicidal. 
The  right  of  exclusivism  was  defeated  in  its  purpose  by  the  people 
crowding  to  the  chapel  of  the  *  Misericordia '  to  hear  the  Jesuit 
preachers,  either  for  piety  or  novelty's  sake,  the  other  churches — and 
especially  the  Cathedral — being  left  empty.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Jesuits  were  at  last  allowed  to  preach  also  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  fruit  of  their  preaching  was  so  profitable  that  they  resolved 
to  remain  at  Chaul.  This  was  bad  news  for  those  who  did  not 
like  their  presence  in  the  city,  and  unfair  means,  such  as  the  stop- 
page of  provisions  that  had  been  given  them  daily  at  the  hospital, 
were  soon  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  compel  them  to  abandon 
the  place.  In  this  object,  however,  their  enemies  did  not  succeed,  for 
the  moment  their  provisions  were  stopped  D.  Jeronimo  de  Mene- 
xes  and  his  wife.  Dona  Maria  de  Castro,  came  forward  to  supply 
them  with  their  own  provisions,  which  were,  the  chronicler  says,  a 
great  luxury  to  them,  and  in  this  comfortable  state  they  continued  to 
carry  on  their  ministrations  until  in  the  month  of  July,  on  the  day  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  the  Jesuits  were  invited  by  the  Prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans to  preach  in  their  church.  The  invitation  being  accepted,  the 
Father  Christovad  de  Castro  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  explaining 
to  the  immense  auditory  assembled  there  the  institution  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  entreated  them  to  contribute  their  mite  towards 
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the  erection  of  a  residence  for  the  Jesuits.  The  effect  of  the  preach- 
ing was  magical.  No  sooner  was  the  sermon  over  than  contribu- 
tions began  to  pour  in  from  all  sides,  and  the  Captain  of  Chaul,  Dom 
Fernando  de  Castro,  son  of  Dom  Garci»  de  Castro,  alone,  contributed 
a  large  sum,  and  promised  to  bequeath  to  them  his  valuable  Ubrary 
m  Evora,  which  eventually  on  his  death  was  divided  between  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  that  town  and  their  residence  at  Chaul.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  church  was  built,  which  was  then  followed  by  the 
building  of  a  college,  which  was  attended  by  above  three  hundred 
alumni.  The  number  of  the  Jesuits  was  increased  from  two  to  seven, 
and  their  collegiate  institution  divided  into  two  sections— the  upper, 
which  taught  Latin,  logic,  theology,  &c.,  having  40  boys  on  its  roll ; 
and  the  lower  one  300,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  Portuguese  grammar, 
music,  and  Christian  doctrine  were  taught. 

The  Kings  of  Portugal  made  to  the  Chaul  Jesuits  many  valuable 
donations  and  conferred  on  them  high  privileges.  One  of  these  was  to 
receive  every  year  five  hundred  ducats  from  the  customs,  but  as  these 
duties  were  not  collected,  for  several  reasons,  until  the  year  1633,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  grant  was  exchanged  for  a  daily  pension  of 
one  larim,  a  silver  coin  worth  ninety  reis,  to  each  of  the  Fathers.  The 
decree  of  this  exchange  of  allowance  is  dated  11th  May  1607,  before 
which  year  they  were  paid,  it  appears,  five  hundred  ducats  from  the 
Royal  Treasury.  They  were,  besides,  the  builders  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  Chaul  fortifications,  and  this  was  not  quite  a  profitless  work. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  building  the  church  and  school 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  latter  was  some  time  after  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  college,  are  found  the  names  of  the  Viceroy,  Dom  Luis  d'Athaide ; 
Dom  Jeronimo  de  Menezes,  brother-in-law  to  Padre  Christovao  de 
Castro ;  Jorge  Neto,  and  several  others.  Dom  Francisco  Mascarenbas, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  siege  of  1571,  made  a  donation  to  the 
church  of  two  thousand  pardaos,  the  interest  of  which  was  destined 
to  be  applied  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  church,  a  ftind 
which  was  known  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  name  of  "  Fabrica  da 
Egreja."  But  the  principal  contributor  was  SebastiaS  Pinto,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Christ,  whose  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  convent 
of  *  Bom  Jesus '  at  Goa.* 

Several  other  facts  in  connection  with  the  church  and  convent  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Chaul  are  mentioned  in  detail    by  their  chronicler, 

•  Vida  de  S,  FrancUco  Xavier,  ut  supra,  p.  180. 
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Pe.  Francisco  de  Souza,  but  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  these  *'  Notes" 
prevent  me  from  drawing  further  from  so  rich  a  fountain  of  historical 
facts.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  deserves  special  mention,  and 
that  is  the  church  and  college  of  the  Jesuits  of  Chaul  were  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Jesuit  church  and  collie  at  Bassein.'*' 
In  later  years,  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  their  expulsion 
from  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  1 759,  the  Jesuits  at  Chaul  suffered 
great  losses.  The  English  Government  seized  their  lands  on  account 
of  their  being  active  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  Sidi  during  the 
invasion  of  1688. 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Jesuits  at  Chaul 
there  are  at  present  only  the  handsome  facade  already  referred  to, 
and  a  few  low  walls  surrounding  a  garden  where  wild  plants  now  grow 
thickly,  but  signs  are  not  wanting  of  its  having  once  contained  some 
choice  fruit  and  flower  trees,  for  which  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had 
earned  once  a  really  enviable  reputation.  Among  the  remnants  of 
those  trees  I  observed  the  guava  {Psidium  pyri/erum),  the  rose-apple 
(Jamboaa  vulgaris^  the  custard-apple  {Anona  squamosa),  the  jack- 
fniit  (Artocarpus  integri/olia),  and  several  others. 

The  natives  of  Chaul  point  out  to  the  visitor  the  ruins  of  the  church 
and  convent  of  the  Jesuits  as  *  St.  Paul  the  Small'  and  *  St.  Paul 
the  Great,'  the  former  being  the  church,  and  the  latter  the  convent 
and  the  college  ruins. 

Leaving  now  the  remains  of  the  buildings  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
proceeding  on  northward  along  the  main  road  as  far  as  the  recently 
made  arched  breach  in  the  wall,  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  then  turning 
to  the  right,  the  visitor  is  shown  by  t}ie  village  cicerone  into  a  little, 
dark,  square  room  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  In  one  of  the 
comers  of  this  room  a  door  leads  to  an  intramural  gallery  which  is 
almost  blocked  up  by  dibrisy  and  is  disagreeably  tenanted  by  that  spe- 
cies of  bat  (Rhinolopus  tridens)  which  seems  to  take  special  delight 
in  living  in  desolate  places,  such  as  the  tombs  and  the  recesses 
and  chambers  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  also  find  a  congenial 
retreat  in  the  caverns  of  Chaul.  The  villager  does  not  know  the  use 
of  this  little  labyrinth  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  had  some  military 
purpose  of  attack  and  defence  for  its  object. 

*  I  must  here  acknowledge  with  gratefal  thanks  the  assistanoe  I  have  derived 
from  the  notes  and  extracts,  some  of  which  were  expressly  made  for  me,  by  the 
Sev.  Theodore  Hauser,  S.  J.,  whose  zeal  in  studying  the  chronicles  of  the  reli- 
gioQB  order  of  which  he  is  an  ornament  is  really  commendable. 

VOL.  XII.  19 
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Then  going  along  the  road  that  runs  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  turning 
to  the  first  street  to  the  right,  the  visitor  is  confronted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  church  and  convent,  of  which  the  fa9ade  and  the  belfry  are  still 
preserved,  but  the  walls  lowered  to  form  a  fence  to  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  which  now  occupy  the  former  nave  and  aisles  of  the  church. 
This  was  the  Church  of  the  Augustins.  The  chancel  is  still  trace- 
able, but  the  little  oval  niche  over  the  altar,  the  sacrarium,  is  now  broken 
into  a  round  hole  for  an  irrigation  pipe  to  fit  in  ;  and,  to  make  this  sa- 
crilegious operation  still  more  shocking,  the  pedestal,  which  once  evi- 
dently served  to  hold  a  cross  close  by,  is  now  converted  to  the  ifse  of  an 
altar  to  the  tuM,  But  in  this  the  Portuguese  have  merely  met  with 
a  tardy  retribution  for  what  they  did  in  their  own  days  with  the  Hindu 
temples. 

By  the  side  of  this  church  is  now  a  new  Hindu  temple,  with  its 
indispensable  dipamdhars  x)t  light  pillars,  having  an  old  jnpal  tree  on 
one  side,  and  a  well  of  water,  to  the  bottom  of  which  leads  a  still  well- 
preserved  flight  of  stone  steps,  on  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  Church  of  the  Augustins.  This  order  was  the 
fourth  that  came  to  Goa.  They  came  first  in  1572,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  Provincial,  Fr.  Antonio  da  PaixaS,  and  it  was  not  until  1 587  that 
they  had  a  branch  of  their  church  and  convent  at  .Chaul.  This 
church  was  erected  in  the  latter  year  by  Fr.  Luis  de  Paraiso,  under 
the  invocation  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Graca,  or  *  Our  Lady  of  Grace, ' 
and  thehr  convent  contained  from  twelve  to  sixteen  monks,  including  their 
superior,  which  number  in  the  last  century  dwindled  down  to  only  two. 
In  1841,  whenChaul  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  MarSthas,  this 
was  one  of  the  best-preserved  buildings,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  occupying  it  the  moment  they  en- 
tered the  Virgin  Fort,  the  Metz  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  The  State 
used  to  contribute  an  annual  pension  of  500  xerafins  to  the  Augusti- 
nian  convent  at  Chaul,  besides  several  other  donations,  and  the  monks 
were  apparently  leading  a  very  easy  life  on  them. 

A  little  in  front  of  these  ruins  are  the  remains  of  the  Court-house 
of  Chaul.  It  must  have  been  a  large  building,  and  its  Ouvidor^  or 
Judge,  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Chaul, — a  privilege  which  was 
conceded  to  them,  afler  the  fashion  of  that  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Goa,  in  1697. 

The  duties  and  rights  of  this  obsolete  order  of  judicial  functionary 
are  graphically  described  by  my  learned  friend  Senhor  Abranches 
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Garcia,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Goa,  in  the  Instituto 
Faseo  da  GamOy  vol.  iii.,  p.  162. 

Then  going  to  the  end  of  the  street  are  observed,  close  to  the  sea- 
beach  and  almost  parallel  to  the  promontory  of  the  Morro,  the  ruins 
of  the  Church  and  Convent  of  the  Franciscans,  which  played  always  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  numerous  sieges  that  the  city  of  Chaul 
underwent.  This  was  a  fortified  convent,  and  some  of  its  cloisters  still 
remaining  are  remarkable  for  their  castelline  appearance.  This  was 
after  the  Matriz,  the  earliest  church  and  convent  of  Chaul,  built  by 
that  remarkably  active  Franciscan,  Fr.  Antonio  do  Porto,  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Barbara.  It  was  the  next  in  chronological  prece- 
dence to  their  church  and  convent  in  Gba,  which  was  built  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  that  place  in  1510.  That  of  Ch^ul  was  built  in  1534, 
and  the  church  of  N.  Sra.  do  Mar,  which  was  eventually  raised  to  be 
the  Matriz,  was,  when  a  mere  parish  church,  subject  to  it. 

The  Franciscans  were  the  second  religious  order  that  came  to 
India  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route.  On  the  first  expedition 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  two  monks  of  the  order  of  *  the  Blessed  Trinity,' 
by  name  Rodrigo  Annes  and  Pedro  Covilham,  were,  at  their  own  request, 
brought  over  to  India.  The  former  died  at  Melinde,  and  the  latter 
while  preaching  on  the  shore  of  Calicut  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 
Then  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  brought  with  him  in  1500  nine  secular 
priests  and  eight  Franciscans,  whose  names  were  Henrique  Alvares. 
the  Superior,  F.  Caspar,  Francisco  de  Cruz,  Simao  de  Guimaraes,  Luis 
de  Salvador,  F.  Massen,  Pedro  Neto,  and  the  Brother  Joao  de  Victoria. 
They  had  with  them  as  interpreter  the  Jew  Caspar  de  Gama,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  more  at  length  in  my  Hut  or  teal  and  Archceoloy 
gieal  Sketch  of  the  Island  cf  Anffedivay  ut  supra. 

These  Franciscans  preached  at  every  place  they  touched  at  on  their 
way  to  Calicut,  At  Quiloa,  on  the  African  coast,  they  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  murdered  by  the  savages,  several  of  them  being 
badly  wounded.  In  the  island  of  Angediva,  where  Cabral  first  landed 
on  Indian  soil,  they  are  said  to  have  made  twenty-two  converts. 
At  Calicut  three  of  the  Franciscans  were  killed,  and  F.  Henrique 
severely  wounded.  The  latter  after  his  recovery  returned  home  to 
inform  the  King  of  the  state  of  religious  afTairs  in  India.  He  was 
made  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  then  of  Evora,  where  he  died  on  the  24th 
September  1532.  Prom  that  time,  year  after  year,  every  fleet  that 
came  to  India  brought  from  Portugal  a  certain  number  of  these  Fran- 
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ciscan  missionaries.  The  fleet  under  the  command  of  Joao  da  Nora^ 
and  that  under  Yasco  da  Gama  on  his  second  expedition,  had  a  pretty 
large  number  of  them.  On  their  arrival  in  India  these  Franciscans 
met  their  four  fellow-missionaries  who  had  been  left  by  Cabral,  two 
at  each  of  the  stations  of  Cochin  and  Cannanore,  on  his  way  to  Europe. 

But  to  write  the  Franciscan  Chronicles,  very  interesting  though 
they  are,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  **  Notes." 

Now  the  only  striking  object  amidst  a  vast  mass  of  ruins  of  the 
Franciscan  church  and  convent  at  Chaul  that  exists  at  the  present 
day  is  the  tower,  which,  it  appears,  served  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
church  steeple,  and  of  a  beacon  for  ships  entering  the  harbour.  It  is 
about  96  feet  high,  and  the  natives,  to  express  their  admiration  of  its 
height,  name  it  Sdtkhani,  or  the  •  seven-storied.'  The  staircase  of  the 
steeple  has  been  removed,  and  there  is  now  no  means  of  access  to  the 
belfry,  from  which  a  most  delightful  view  might  be  obtained  of  all  the 
ruins  around  and  the.  beautiful  scenery  in  the  background.  The 
tower  threatens  to  fall  down,  and  its  top  is  now  a  Uttle  forest  of  the 
prickly  pear  {Opuntla  vulgaris)^  and  other  parasitic  plants,  which  seem 
simply  to  hasten  its  decay.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  invasion  of  all 
these  enemies  of  its  security  and  duration,  the  *  Satkhani'  has  been  for 
more  than  three  centuries  there  on  the  sea-beach ;  the  waters  have 
encroached  upon  the  walls  surrounding  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
periodical  wave  at  the  spring-tide  enters  there  and  almost  washes  its 
foot,  it  still  bids  fair  to  weather  the  storms  of  many  years  to  come. 

The  arched  roof  of  the  church  has  now  fallen  in,  and  the  heap  of 
dSbris,  which  is  many  feet  high,  would  perhaps,  if  removed,  disclose 
many  a  grave-stone  of  no  little  local  interest  to  the  history  of  Chaul. 
I  had,  however,  no  time  nor  inclination  to  excavate.  This  church 
when  visited  by  Mr.  Heam  in  1847  *•  was  perfect,  and  there  were 
many  little  figures  standing  out  in  relief  from  the  roof — for  instance, 
those  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Ascension,  and  Incarnation ; "  but  in  1854, 
whenhLs  Report  was  written,  it  was  "  completely  choked  up  with  ruins." 
Mr.  Heam  then  thought,  and  rightly,  that  *•  before  long  they  (the 
ruins)  will  all  disappear,  and  cocoanut  plantations  and  Bhandaris* 
houses  will  rise  in  their  stead.  Even  now,"  he  adds,  **  it  is  becoming 
a  famous  nursery  for  cocoanut  plants,  owing  to  the  place  being  so  well 
protected  by  walls  from  the  strong  south-westerly  winds  during  the 
monsoon.'**   Mr.  Heam's  prediction  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  things 

•  Colaha  Report,  p.  113. 
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that  he  saw  are  now  no  longer  there.  The  principal  arched  door, 
for  instance,  '*  with  an  aperture  in  the  wall  agreeing  in  size  with  the 
stone"  which  ''  was  lying  in  the  Agent's  hungalow,"  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  does  not 
exist.  The  inscription  had,  like  the  other  stone  above  referred  to, 
the  deciphering  abilities  of  Father  Poli  bestowed  upon  it,  and  his 
decipherment  then,  not  unlike  the  other,  was  found  faulty  and  corrected 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  H.  da  Cunha  Riyara.'*'  The 
stone,  which  is  5  feet  1 1  inches  long  by  2  feet  2^  inches  broad,  is 
broken  longitudinally  into  three  unequal  parts  (see  plate  H). 

This  inscription  testifies  to  the  tow  made  by  Ring  Dom  Joao  IV. 
of  Portugal  in  the  Cortes  in  the  year  1G46  to  defend  by  all  means  in 
his  power  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  which 
purpose  a  decree  was  passed  with  an  order  to  carve  such  inscriptions 
in  every  city  and  fort  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  That  of  Diu  is  in 
Latin.f 

The  Franciscans  of  Chaul  had  from  the  royal  treasury  371  serafins 
and  3  tangas  for  the  purchase  of  the  following  articles : —  A  candie  of 
wheat,  6  candies  of  rice,  2  packs  of  sugar,  50  dimities,  a  certain  amount 
of  linen,  6  maunds  of  butter,  12  do.  of  cocoanut  x>il,  7  do.  of  wax,  2  do. 
of  raisins,  1  maund  of  almonds,  ^  do.  of  dry  plums,  and  6,000  reis 
for  medicines.^ 

Now  turning  from  the  west,  where  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  the 
Franciscan  friars  are  situated,  towards  the  south,  one  meets  the  ruins  of 
the  Church  and  Convent  of  the  Dominicans.  The  area  occupied  by  the 
ruins  of  this  church  and  the  acyoining  monastery  is  immense,  but  of 
the  ruins  the  only  part  recognizable  is  the  chancel  and  a  portion  of  the 
steeple,  all  the  rest  being  a  hideous  mound  of  rubbish. 

The  Church  and  Monastery  of  the  Dommican  friars  werebuiltinthe 
year  1549  by  Fr.  Diogo  Bermudes,  under  the  invocation  of  *Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe.'  The  Dominicans,  who  came  first  to  India  in 
1513  and  landed  at  Goa,  did  not  build  their  church  and  convent  there 
until  the  year  1^48.  Fifty  Dominicans  were  once  brought  by  Affon90 
d' Albuquerque's  fieet,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  first  wooden 
church  built  by  Albuquerque  in  St.  Thiago's  fort  at  Cochin  and  dedi- 

*  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  R,  As,  Boc,  and  Chroniita  de  Tissuary,  ut  atvpra, 

t  See  /twcWp^oa*  d«  Pitf,  by  J.  H.  de  Cunha  Bivara,  Nova  Goa,  1865/ p.  28. 

t  OkronisUt  de  Tinuary,  voL  iv.,  pp.  20-21. 
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cated  to  St.  Bartholomew.  However,  although  built  one  year  later 
than  that  of  Goa,  theirs  was  the  richest  and  most  extensive  priory  at 
Chaul,  containing  between  thirty  and  forty  monks.  It  had  also  a  no- 
viciate attached  to  it,  the  novices  being  elected  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  and  searching  inspection  of  the  Prior,  and  after  obtaining 
special  permission  from  their  Vicar-General  at  Goa.  The  Govern- 
ment used  to  grant  them  yearly  the  sum  of  904  xerafins  for  buying 
the  following  commodities : — 23  candies  of  wheat,  8  do.  of  rice,  two 
barrels  of  wine,  and  7  canCaros  (a  kind  of  pot)  of  olive  oil.  They  had 
also  60,000  reis  in  cash. 

Governor  Duarte  Menezes  gave  to  this  order  the  privilege  of 
electing  from  among  themselves  the  Pay  de  Christabs  or  Pater  Chris- 
tianorum  at  Chaul,  whose  business  it  was,  besides  many  other  things,  to 
take  care  of  the  neophytes.  Juvencius  explains  all  these  functions  in. 
short  thus: — '*  Prseest  rei  Christianse  promovenda),  Christianos  jan> 
factos  fovet,  et  omnem  dat  operam  ut  ad  Christum  alii  aggregentur."* 

The  office  of  the  Pater  Christianorum  was,  like  the  Misericordia, 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  settlements  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  But  it  was  not  confined  to  one  religious  order. 
It  was  given  to  several  of  them  at  different  places :  thus  the  Jesuits 
had  the  field  of  Goa  and  Cochin  exclusively  for  themselves ;  Salsette 
and  the  island  of  Caranja  were  given  to  the  Franciscans ;  N^apatani> 
to  the  Augustins  ;  and,  lastly,  Chaul,  Diu,  and  Macao  to  the  Domi- 
nicans. This  was  a  dangerous  appointment,  and  the  indiscreet  zeal 
of  many  of  the  Patres  Christianorum  often  led  them  into  unseemly 
affrays.  The  State  used  to  contribute  20,000  reis  a  year  towards 
t^ie  maintenance  of  this  dignitary  at  Chaul. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  the  ruins.  The  next  object  to  attract 
one's  attention  b  a  Uttle  chapel,  scarcely  larger  than  a  vestry-room  ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  as  a  site  consecrated  by  many  a  Roman  CathoUe 
pilgrimage.  This  place  has  been  rendered  famous  as  the  residence  of 
the  great  missionary  St.  Francis  Xavier  during  his  stay  at  Chaul. 
His  numerous  biographies  are  silent  on  the  dates  on  which  he  visited 
Chaul ;  but  it  appears  that  during  the  three  visits  which  he  paid  to 
Bassein  he  must  have  halted  at  Chaul.  The  fact  of  his  having  resided 
there  is,  however,  plainly  recorded  by  an  interesting  little  tablet 
of  white    marble,    emblazoned    with  a  coat-of-arms,    about  4    feet 

•  See  Javencias*  Epitome  Eiitorim  Soc,  Je3U,  tome  II,  ad  annnin  1660. 
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1  inch  long  by  2  feet  9^  inches  broad,  with  an  inscription.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  have  this  slab  removed  to  one  of  our  Museums, 
if  not  carefully  looked  after,  as  the  natives  are  allowed  to  do  whatever 
they  like  with  the  ruins ;  and  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Heam. 
<See  plate  I,) 

The  author  of  the  Oriente  ConquUtado  informs  us  that  this  chapel 
was  built  by  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaul,  that  every 
Friday  a  Jesuit  Father  used  to  say  mass  in  it,  and  that  on  the  octave 
of  the  feast  of  the  saint  a  solemn  mass,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
music  and  a  sermon,  was  performed,  all  the  expense  being  defrayed  by 
the  senate  or  municipality  of  Chaul.* 

Close  to  this  was  another  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ignatius, 
but  it  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 

The  space  of  ground  in  front  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
and  the  southern  gates  on  one  side,  and  the  gate  of  the  Captain's  palace 
to  the  eastward  on  the  other,  was  once  occupied  by  almasens,  or  store- 
rooms ;  it  is  now  but  a  vast  cocoanut  garden  intermingled  with  some 
fruit  trees  and  much  rank  vegetation. 

Thus  far  the  intramural  public  buildings,  or  their  ruins;  besides 
which  are  the  remains  of  numerous  private  mansions  and  houses,  whose 
outlines  are  barely  traceable,  their  sites  being  now  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  cocoanut  gardens.  Among  the  extramural  buildings  the  first 
place  deserves  to  be  assigned  to  the  Custom<house,  the  establishment  of 
which  began  to  be  talked  about  in  the  year  1585,  but  it  was  not  con- 
structed until  1 633.  It  was  situated  in  just  about  the  same  place  as  the 
present  little  Custom-house,  to  the  right  of  the  southern  gateway. 
That  building  was  however,  much  more  imposing  in  appearance  than 
the  modem  one,  which  is  no,  better  than  an  ordinary  poUce  chauki. 

Although  the  average  revenue  3rielded  by  the  customs  at  Chaul  hardly 
exceeded  the  expense  first  incurred  in  maintaining  it,  the  custom-house 
having  been  established  too  late  to  be  of  any  great  use,  when  the  trade 
at  Chaul  was  dechning,  still  it  yielded  a  pretty  good  sum.  But  there  were 
other  sources  of  revenue  from  which  a  constant  supply  to  the  coffers  of 
the  King  was  derived.  Deducting  all  expenses,  the  budget  showed 
annually,  until  the  year  1634,  a  balance  of  about  27,000  xerafins,  which 
was  sent  to  the  royal  treasury  at  Goa.  To  enter  into  details  would 
be  contrary  to  the  design  of  my  **  Notes ;"  but  the  reader  will  find 

•  Conquisia,  I.,  Decada  I.,  p.  95. 
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them  in  the  Subsidios  para  a  HUtoria  da  India  Portuguesa,  pt.  ii.,  p. 
123  et  seqq,,  and  in  the  Chronista  de  Tissuary^  vol.  iv.,  pp.  33-35.  I 
give,  however,  only  a  risumd  of  it  in  the  footnote  below.  * 

The  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  extra  muros  were  the  churches  of 
St.  Sebastian,  St.  John,  and  A ,  Madre  de  Beus,  or  '  the  Mother  of 
God.' 

*  Before  the  GaBtom-houso  of  Chaul  was  established  seyeral  articles  of  trade 
were  taxed,  as  well  as  a  certain  class  of  professions  from  which  almost  all  the 
revenue  was  derived,  besides  the  tribute  of  7,000  zerafins  paid  by  the  Nis£m. 
Chanl  being,  unlike  Bassein  and  Damaun,  a  settlement  that  depended  more  on 
the  sea  trade  than  landed  property,  it  was  entirely  supported  by  the  yield  of 
those  taxes. 
The  traders  from  Ormuz  and  Cambay  at  Chaul 

used  to  pay  annually    700  patacoons.'^ 

„    revenue  from  opium^  &c,,  as  well  as  hangue 

and  soap,  amounted  to 5G0  „ 

„  „  „  the  bazAr  (this  tax  was  by  D. 
Joao  de  Oastro,  during  the  Cap- 
tainship of  Vasco  da  Canha,  Each  pa- 
ceded  to  the  Ohaul  Municipality  tacoon  of 
as  a  remuneration  for  their  >the  valoe 
help  to  the  State  during  the  of  360 
siege  of  Din,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  King    335          „ 

„      „        „      from    brokerage     and    weight 

of  merchandize 3,830  „ 

„      „        „      tobaoco,  which  was  until  lately 

»  a  royal  monopoly 9,714  „ 

„      „         „      urracaSf  or  spirit  distilled  from 
palm  juice,    which  was  once 
given,  at  an  insignificant  quit- 
rent,  as  a  reward  for  her  rela- 
tives' service  to  the  State,  by 
theViceroy  Francisco  Maeoaren- 
has,  to  Dona  Catherina  de  Cas- 
tro, daughter  of  Dom  Garcia  de 
Castro,  but  the  King  would  not 
sanction  such  an  arrangemeht. 
This  tax  yielded  in  1593  more  than  2,250  par- 
daoB  of  4  larins  each,  and    in  1634  1,000 
patacoons.    (See  Archivo  Portuguex  Oriental, 

faso.  3,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  398and 476-477 

The  revenue    derived  from  shroffs    at  Chaul 

amounted  to 450  „ 

There  was,  besides,  a  tax  called  Quangua6,  which 
ivas  paid  by  a  gambling-house  for  the  African 
slaves,  but  D.  Joa5  de  Castro  suppressed  it 
as  immoral. 
The  King  had  also  some  revenue  derived  from  gronnd-reni,  snoh  as  the 
ribeira  (dockyard),  eordoaria  (rope-yard)  ;  but,  aa  no  ships  were  built  here, 
these  places  were  eventually  given  over  for  a  mere  nominal  rent,  during  the 
Captahiship  of  Francisco  da  Cunha,  to  oflSoers  to  build  houses  on,  subject  to 
certain  rules.    See  Archivo,  ut  supra,  p.  563. 
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The  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  situated  somewhere  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Chaul,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  now.  The  vicar  of  this  church 
had  from  the  royal  treasury  30,000  reis  a  year,  besides  the  sum  of 
12,000  reis  for  vestry  expenses.  It  was  neither  a  rich  nor  extensive 
parish.  Fryer  informs  us  that  when  in  1G75  an  English  embassy  was 
sent  to  Sivaji,  the  ambassador,  together  with  two  English  factors,  em- 
barked on  a  '  Bombaim  Shebar, '  and,  "  about  nine  o'clock  at  night 
arrived  at  Choui,  a  Portugal  city  on  the  main,  into  which  he  could 
not  enter,  the  gates  being  shat  up,  and  watch  set ;  so  that  they  pass- 
ed this  night  in  the  suburbs,  in  a  small  church  called  St,  SebaMianSt 
and  the  next  day  about  tkree  in  the  afternoon  receiving  advice  that 
Sivaji  was  returned  to  Rairee  from  Chiblone,  departed  thence  to  Upper 
CAoufy  a  town  belonging  to  the  Rajah^  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Portugal  city,"  &c.* 

The  Church  of  St.  John  belonged  to  an  important  parish.  Its  vicar 
had  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  as  that  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian.    Its  ruins  are  still  visible. 

The  church  of  '*  A  Madre  de  Deus  "  was  the  centre  of  a  rich  and 
large  parish.  It  was  m  charge  of  the  Capuchin  friars,  who  ha4,  besides 
emoluments  and  revenue  derived  from  parishioners,  7,300  reis  under 
the  heading  of  mesinhas  da  botica,  or  medicinal  drugs.  This  church 
is  now  in  ruins.  The  only  church  that  forms  a  nucleus  of  a  small 
community  of  native  Christians  at  the  foot  of  the  K6rle  promontory 
is  dedicated  to  *'  Our  Lady  of  Carmel,"  and  appears  to  be  a  recent 
building.  There  is  also  one  small  chapel,  outside  the  fort,  dedicated  to 
*  A  Madre  de  Deus,'  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  cemetery.  It  is  a  very 
poor  little  chapel,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  vestry-room. 

The  other  remains  of  the  Portuguese  in  Chaul  are  three  inscriptions, 
which  require  yet  to  be  noticed,  although  they  are  insignificant.  One 
is  that  of  a  gravestone,  on  which  are  the  following  nine  words : — "  Se- 
poltura  de  Luis  Alvares  Camello  e  de  sens  herdeiros,"  i.e.  **  The  grave 
of  Luis  Alvares  Camello  and  his  heirs."  It  is  found  in  the  house  of  a 
Bhandari,  who  uses  it  to  sharpen  his  knives  on. 

•  John  Fryer's  A  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  LoDd.  1698,  p.  77. 
Elsewhere  this  traveller  writes : — **  In  whose  opening  arm,  that  is,  from  Choul 
Point  to  BiT^ein  [two  famous  cities  belonging  to  the  Pvrtugals)  some  30  leagues 
distance,  lie  those  spots  of  ground,  still  disputable  to  which  side  to  incline," 
Ao,  And  again—"  Bombaim  is  the  first  that  faces  Choul,'*  which  indicates  that 
even  in  Fryer's  time  Chaul  was  an  important  place  :  p.  62. 

VOL.   XII.  20 
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The  other  inscriptions  are  on  two  bells.     The  one  runs  thns  :— 

"  AO  PR'  DEIANR  DE  1720."  Translation :— •' The  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary  1720." 

This  hell  is  now  in  the  Mamlatdar's  Kacheri  at  Revadanijl 

The  other  bell  has  the  date  of  1739  a.d.  engraven  on  it,  and  the 
following  inscription  in  Latin,  surmounted  by  themonograml.H.S.  :— 
''Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum.*'  It  is  now  in  the  temple 
of  Ambabai  or  Mahftlakshmi  at  Kolapur.*  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  bell  was  carried  away  by  the  Marathas  from  one  of 
the  churches  of  Chaul  to  Kolapur. 

The  antiquities  of  Upper  Chaul,or  Chaul  Proper,  are  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  There  is  not  a  single  Christian  inscription  there,  all  the 
ruins  belonging  either  to  the  Hindus  or  the  Mahomedans. 

The  Hindu  antiquities  consist  mostly  of  temples  and  tanks.  There 
are  no  inscriptions  or  copper-plates  to  trace  their  origin  or  foundation, 
but  there  are  legends  in  hundreds  about  gods  which  are  recorded  in 
their  purdnns,  and  piously  believed  by  their  votaries.  Two  or  three 
traditions  about  the  foundation  of  the  defunct  city,  and  some  of  the 
buildings  of  temples  there,  are  really  worth  translating  from  amongst 
a  large  mass  of  manuscripts  in  Sanskrit  and  Maraihif  which  I  have 
been  able  to  collect. 

One  of  the  traditions  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Dvdpara  Tuga  the 
name  of  this  place  was  Champavat!,J  when  the  king  was  called  Nagara. 
His  successor,  Pithora  Raja,  had  a  minister  by  name  Chava,  who, 
having  murdered  the  king,  established  his  own  rule,  and  changed  the 
designation  of  Champavatl  into  Chaul.     This  name,  again,   on  the 

•  Major  D.  C.  Graham's  Statistical  Report  of  the  Principality  of  Kolhapoor,  Bom- 
bey,  1854,  p.  819. 

t  I  am  indebted  for  tbe  colleotion  of  tbepe  MSS.  to  the  diligent  care  of 
Messrs.  Eahvant  F.  Danaite  and  KeshaTrao  M&dbarrao,  tbe  latter  a  native  of 
tbe  place. 

X  I  have  already  giren  diflferent  conjectnral  moanings  of  this  word ;  there 
is  one  more,  which,  althoagh  not  so  plausible  as  the  others,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  as  well.  In  Kfthifiv/ld  **  the  people  along  the  shores  use  a 
peculiar  sort  of  net  for  catching  fi^sb,  called  champa.  It  is  made  of  six 
sticks  3  feet  (t  inches  in  length,  all  secured  at  the  upper  end ;  the  net  is  fasten* 
ed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sticks,  and  it  is  spread  like  an  onibrella  when 
ready  for  use,  and  o«)vers  a  circle  of  six  feet  in  diameter." — Jour,  Bo,  Br,  R, 
At.  8oc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  114.  May  not  the  manufacture  of  this  champa  at  Chanl  have 
given  it  the  name  of  ChampAvatt  ?  One  cannot  tell  whether  in  olden  times 
there  was  any  Ashing  in  CbauL  but  at  present,  since  the  city  once  so  (amooB 
has  sbri veiled  np  to  a  small  village  it  has  become  a  fishing  village. 
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conqaest  of  the  place  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  was  changed  into 
MAmalS  Mortezabad,  a  name  that  is  said  to  be  still  found  recorded  in 
Tarious  ancient  manuscripts  and  records  in  possession  of  the  natives 
of  the  district. 

The  ancient  city  of  Chanl  was  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts, 
called  pdkhddyaSf  or  rows  of  buildings  separated  by  paved  alleys,  and 
were  named  thus  : — 

Out  of  these    the  three 
pakhndyas  of  Dakhavada, 
Murada,  and  Dod  were  ced- 
ed to  the  Portuguese.    At 
the  present  day  the  Fort  of 
Chaul  has  for  several  pur- 
poses been  marked  out  into 
forty  diflerent  gardens,  and 
named  in  Marathl.     There 
are,  however,  some  traces  of 
the    Portuguese     language 
among  them,  though  sorely 
mangled.     Such  names  as 
Sam    Pal  Diul    (Igreja   de 
Sam  Paulo) ,  Misri  or  Misri- 
Kot   (Misericordia),    Padri 
Vigar   (Padre     Vigario    or 
Matriz),     Manel      Coterel 
(Manuel  Cortereal),      Ales 
Perer  (Aleixo  Pereira),  MAib 
Gonsal  (Simai)  Gonsalves), 
and     several    others,     are 
derived  from  the  names  of 
the   Portuguese,  who  were 
probably  in    former  times 
owners  of  those  places. 
The  tradition  continues  that  when  the  Portuguese  applied  for  a 
piece  of  ground  to  build  their  factory,  the  sovereign  of  Chaul  granted 
their  application,  provided  the   space    ceded    did   not   exceed    that 
covered  by  a  certain  number  of  cowhides,  a  system  of  mensuration 
that  really  admits  of  equivocal  interpretation.     The  consequence  was 
that  the  Portoguese  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  so  vague  a  formulation . 


1  Pakhftdya  or  Pakhldi  Prathama. 
,  „        Mokhava. 

,  „         Veshvi. 

,  „         Dakhavada. 

,  „         Bolav^. 

Tudal. 
^  „         Usave. 

,  „         Murada, 

„         Ambepuri. 
,  „         Vejaii. 

,  „         Kopari. 

Peta. 
„         Bhovasl. 
„         ZivadL 

Dod. 
„         KasabS. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
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of  the  grant ;  they  got  the  desired  number  of  cow-hides,  cut  them  into 
thin  strips  and  then  measured  the  ground,  thus  occupying  an  amount 
of  land  that  far  exceeded  what  was  originally  intended  by  the  donor* 
The  sovereign  of  Chaul  got  alarmed  at  this  usurpation,  but  the  PortU' 
guese  stuck  firmly  to  the  letter  of  the  gift,  which  could  not  be  rcToked. 
This  is  the  way  they  invent  history  in  India,  and  that  is,  moreover, 
the  credulous  silliness  with  which  it  is  recorded  in  the  papers  in  my 
possession.  We  know  better ;  the  cession  of  Revadanda  to  the  Portu- 
guese had  nothing  to  do  with  cow-hides. 

The  ground  thus  acquired  by  the  Portuguese  occupied,  we  are 
told,  the  following  ftdkhddyaSy  viz.,  Dod,  Dakhavada,  and  Murada. 
The  tradition  does  not  stop  here ;  it  goes  on  to  assert  that  these  facts 
are  recorded  on  the  foundation-stone  of  the  fort  of  Chaul,  a  name 
that  was  then  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese,  and  changed  into 
Revadanda  on  its  occupation  by  the  Marathas. 

The  old  city  of  Chaul,  the  hahars  or  Hindu  chronicles  tell  us,  had, 
besides  360  tanks  and  360  temples,  1,600,000  public  buildings  and 
private  mansions.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  fondness  of  the 
Hindus  for  multiplying  objects,  as  they  have  done  their  gods,  whose 
number  now  exceeds  the  whole  population  of  the  globe.  But  how  to 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  this  immense  number  of  buildings? 
They  inform  us  that  in  the  year  1513  of  the  Saliviihana  era  a  fisherman 
by  name  Parasubhagela,  a  native  of  KolvAn  Salsette,  conquered  Chaul, 
and  the  war  that  he  waged  with  that  object,  and  which  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  caused  the  destruction  of  all  these  buildings  by  fire,  &c. 

The  temples  of  Chaul  were  really  numerous,  and  of  these  twelve  are 
dedicated  to  Siva,  nine  to  Vishnu,  seven  to  Durga,  eight  to  Ganapatt, 
eight  to  Bhairava,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  four  to  different 
Riihi9. 

Those  dedicated  to  Siva  are  named  thus : — 


1.  Sac'iramana. 

2.  Somelvara. 

3.  Bevanesvara. 

4.  Amfitesvara. 

5.  Vaijan4tha. 

6.  Civalesvara. 


7.  N&melvara. 

8.  Muradesvara. 

9.  Haresvara. 

10.  SidheSvara. 

11.  Males  vara. 

12.  K4lii vis vei vara* 
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Those  dedicated  to  Viahi^u  are  the  following ; — 


1.  Kesara  NArayana. 

2.  Lakshm!  NarAvana. 

3.  Madhava  NarAyaaa. 

4.  Sundara  N&rayana. 

5.  Narasinha  NarAyana. 
Those  dedicated  to  DurgA  are : 

1.  Champayati. 

2.  SitaUdevi. 

3.  Bhagavati  Yekayira. 

4.  Padamuvati. 
The  temples  dedicated  to  Ganapati  are  as  follows : — 


6.  Trivikrama  N&riyana. 

7.  Udara  NarAyana. 

8.  SArya  Naruyapa. 

9.  Adhya  NarAyana. 


5.  Kalalagi. 

6.  EingulzA. 

7.  Chatursit!. 


1.  Sidhivinayaka. 

2.  DhundivinAyaka. 

3.  MukhyavinAyaka. 

4.  Bodhyavinayaka. 


5.  Tri  Ganesa. 

6.  Cliii^tamaniviaAyaka. 

7.  Hari  Ganesa. 

8.  SamayaliaraTinAyaka. 


5.  Hatabhairava. 

6.  Sivabhairava. 

7.  Dinabhairava. 

8.  KolAiabhairava. 


The  following  are  dedicated  to  Bhairava,  an  avatdr  of  Siva  :— 

1.  Kalabhairaya. 

A 

2.  AdyabhairaTa. 

3.  Samayasidhabhairava. 

4.  Budhabhairava. 
Places,  or  rather  hermitages,  dedicated  to  Riahis  are  : — 

1.  Kapilamuni.  I        3.  DatAtrayamunl. 

2.  Saknnl.  I        4.  Yadnyavalkyamuni. 

Several  of  these  temples  and  hermitages  are  no  longer  traceable ; 
bnt  the  following  are  not  only  existing,  but  are  renowned  places  of 
pilgrimage  among  the  Hindus :  — 

1.  RAmesvara.  4.  Kudesvara. 

2.  Malesvara.  5.  HingulzA. 

3.  Sidhesvara. 

The  temple  of  RAmesvara  is  mentioned  in  the  Mangesha  Mdhdt- 
my  Of*  a  section  of  the  Sahyddri  Khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purdna.    It  is 

*ffr|'^W%r?flT5Rn'  ^5ii'lft<^fSlH:l  cT^  ^\kiii  r^4H|  aPTPTrrql"^!!  Ml 

II  ^  II  ^nwBi^  cW^i^JMi^^t  ^*i\H^  I  f^  i%Wcwr:  *H'fmw»i  'rt^-.  iivii 
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therein  recorded  that  Siva  having  been  laughed  at  by  Parrati  for 
haTiqg  lost  a  game  of  saripdta  in  Elail^sa,  his  paradise,  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  her  maid-servants,  the  god  became  90  annoyed  that  he  left 
her  company  and  went  to  a  place  where  the  river  Kfishn^  meets  the 
Vena.  lie  lived  for  a  considerable  time  there,  and  to  commemorate  '  hia 
stay  his  linga  was  established,*  which  in  after-years  became  famous  as 
Sangamesvara,  or  *  lord  of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,'  a  place 
that  is  considered  to  be  holy,  and  is  resorted  to  by  a  great  many 
pilgrims.* 

The  legend  then  adds  that  Siva  left  Sangamesvara  for  the  Bhargava 
Eshetra,  or  the  Konkan  Proper.  Parvati,  who  was  all  the  while  anxious 
to  meet  her  husband,  followed  him  to  this  place  ;  but  Siva  had  in  the 
meanwhile  left  for  Champavati.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
nection of  places  so  close  to  each  other  as  Sangamesvara,  Bhargava 
Kshetra,  and  ChampAvati  points  out  the  last  as  the  modern  Chaul. 
Siva  lived  for  a  very  long  period  at  Champavati,  and*  during  his  resi- 
dence caused  a  Hhga  of  his,  by  name  lUmesvara,  to  be  placed  in 
it,  whence  arose  the  temple  which  still  exists  there.  This  is,  then» 
one  of  the  three  RanieSvaras,  which  are  celebrated  places  of  worship  in 
India,  viz.,  one  between  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin,  mentioned  in 
the  Rdrndj/ana  and  several  Puranas;  the  second  near  the  frontier 
of  Hoa,  between  the  latter  territory  and  the  British  district  of  Carwar ; 
and  the  last  that  of  Chaul.  It  is  said  that  around  this  temple  there 
are  three  kundas  dedicated  to  the  three  Vedic  elements,  vayu,  agni,  and 
parji/anya,  or  air,  fire,  and  water. 

Pietro  della  Valle  has  left  us  a  description  of  this  temple  of  IUmeS« 
vara  at  Chaul  as  it  was  in  his  time,  and  given  a  plan  of  the  building  with 
its  tanks  and  other  works  around.     It  is  a  faithful  representation  of 

Another  MAhAtmya,  by  name  JfaiydZeii'ora  MSihdtmya,  chap.  2- If 0  ^9 
8T»  \ — X— alBo  refers  to  the  temple  of  Bime6vara  at  Chaul  in  the  following 
6loka8,  the  parport  being  thac  RAghava,  id.  B4ma  himself,  was  the  god  who 
firat  established  the  lin^a  or  pliallas  called  BAmt-svara,  that  thlishetiaRB  a 
place  of  pi1gnma?e  is  sool-saving,  and  that  to  all  the  best  and  greatest  tirthas 
in  the  world  the  Ramatirtha  excels. 

Here  follows  the  text ;~ 

*  A  notice  of  some  inscriptions  of  this  place  by  the  Hon*ble  B4o  SAheb 
y.  K.  Ilai^dlik  it  foond  in  the  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  R.  A*.  8oe.,  vol.  zi,  pp.  101  et  M99. 
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¥rhat  it  is  at  the  present  day.  This  is  at  least  the  one  advantage  of  the 
Hindu  conservatism.  While  the  changes  and  innovations  going  on 
in  European  society  have  upset  the  Portuguese  government  of  Chaul, 
and  reduced  to  ruin  its  numerous  and  excellent  buildings,  the  Hindu 
temples  of  Upper  Chaul  are  still  left  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  are  preserved  in  just  the  same  state 
as  they  were  found  centuries  ago. 

But  to  return  to  our  Roman  traveller :  he  informs  us  that  having 
started  on  the  2nd  December  1 624  for  what  he  calls  Ciaul  de  riba, 
or  Upper  Chaul,  he  visited  on  his  way  to  it  the  Bazar,  Mahomedan 
mosques,  Portuguese  gardens,  and  Hindu  temples.  Close  to  the  Bazar  of 
Upper  ('haul  he  saw  a  large  tank  which  he  names  lanU  Nave  Naghhr^ 
probably  the  Tank  Nagersl.  which  is  still  extant.  Then  he  relates 
that  he  visited  several  of  the  Hindu  idols  in  Chaul,  among  which  he 
mentions  that  of  Zaff'idanbd,  another  name  for  Durgtl,  which  he 
takes  care  to  inform  his  readers  is  the  same  as  Lek%emi  (Lakshmi), 
wife  of  Vishnu  ;  then  the  idol  of  Amriit  Suer  (Amritesvara),  which, 
he  tells  us  again,  is  identical  with  that  of  MahAdeva,  the  round  stone 
phallus.  He  then  refers  to  the  different  temples  of  NArayana,  and  at 
last  to  that  of  Rnmesvara,  which  he  says  is  "  the  largest,  and  the 
principal  among  all  others.'*  He  describes  its  tank  very  minutely,  and 
the  figure  of  an  animal  which  is  called,  he  says,  in  Canara  Bassuand 
(Basva),  and  Nandl  in  Chaul,  i.e.  the  bull  of  Siva.* 

The  celebrated  tanks  of  Upper  Chaul,  which  are  still  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  are  the  following : — 


1.  Bhaval^Tal^ 

or  Tank. 

8.  Bhival6. 

2.  Giryachi. 

9.  Sharali. 

3.  Sarai. 

10.  Majid. 

4.  Kaji. 

11.  Khabald. 

5.  Narayana. 

12.  Tragaris. 

6.  Shahacht. 

13.  NagersL 

7.  Jannavi. 

Some  of  these  tanks  have  their  own  curious  legends  ;  for  instance,  the 
tank  pf  Jannavi,  which  is  said  to  be  very  deep  and  to  possess  the  magic 
power  of  dissolving  the  bones  of  cows,  which  disappear  the  moment 
they  are  thrown  into  it. 

•  Viaggx  di  Pieiro  deUa  VaUe,  Venetia,  1887,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  410  et  aeqq. 
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Another  curious  thing  about  these  tanks  is  that  there  is  one  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  milk»  and  is  hence  called  '  Dudhali '  <  or  milky 
tank.' 

Other  objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity  about  the  place  are  the  ydtrat 
or  fairs  held  in  honour  of  the  Hindu  gods.     These  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Shripanta,  a  place  where  a  ydtra  or  jatra  is  held  CTery  year  on 
the  1 4th  of  the  month  Margasirsha  Sudha,  which  corresponds  to  a  date 
between  September  and  October. 

2.  Sribhagavatiy  a  place  where  a  feast  for  nine  days,  called 
Nahuratra-uUdha,  is  held  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after  which  the 
place  is  named,  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  Asvina  ^udha^  corre- 
sponding to  a  date  between  July  and  August. 

3.  Sri  Rameswara,  where  also  'yearly,  on  the  1 5th  of  the  month  of 
Karttika,  about  the  phase  of  the  new  moon,  an  illumination  is  made  in 
honour  of  Krishna. 

Where  the  temple  of  Hingulza  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  is  a 
kunda,  or  small  square  well,  built  under  that  goddess's  dsana  or  seat. 
The  belief  is  that  when  fruits  or  flowers  are  thrown  into  this  well 
they  go  direct  to  Kasi  or  Benares.  There  was  an  old  pipal  tree  {Ficua 
religioBo)  near  this  place,  which  was  supposed  to  have  always  had  leaves 
of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  now  quite  dried  up.  This  is  now  the 
great  place  of  worship  of  the  Khole  tribe.* 

The  remaining  object  of  worship  is  a  Sona  Champaka  tree  (Michelia 
Champaca),  each  of  whose  flowers  is  said  to  weigh  exactly  one  tol3.> 
or  three  drachms.  In  connection  with  this  flower  there  b  a  legend 
current  among  the  people  to  the  effect  that  the  Kalalagi  Devi,  whose 
temple  is  at  Chaul,  was  so  fond  of  this  flower  that  a  wealthy  man, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  made  a  vow  to  indulge  this  caprice  of  the 
goddess  by  throwing  every  day  around  her  neck  garlands  of  this  flower 
of  the  value  of  one  thousand  rupees,  without  redeeming  which 
promise  he  would  not  eat  his  food.  But  one  day  it  so  happened  that 
there  were  no  champa  flowers  to  be  got  in  any  bazAr  or  market,  when 
the  opulent  devotee  of  KaUlagi,  instead  of  throwing  the  garland  uf 
flowers  round  her  neck,  got  only  one,  for  which  he  paid  the  same  price, 

*  A  tradition  is  carrent  among  the  people  at  Chaul  to  the  effect  that 
aboat  fifbeen  years  ago  a  Sanskrit  inscription  being  discovered  on  the  wall  of 
the  Icunda,^  or  as  some  people  say,  under  the  Asana  of  HingulzA,  it  was  reported  to 
some  of  the  «at;ant«,  who  wished  mach  to  see  it;  but  a  Bhangasali,  indignant  at  the 
oatsiders'  inqnisitiveness,  to  prevent  their  ever  coming  to  the  temple,  removed 
the  inaeriptioD,  and  nobody  knows  what  became  of  it. 
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^hich  acted  as  if  a  string  of  a  thousand  rupees  bad  been  placed  round 
her  neck,  and  from  that  date  her  neck  became  bent  downwards  as  if  by 
the  weight  of  the  silver.  The  effect  was  most  unpleasant :  the  god- 
dess grew  vexed  with  her  devotee,  and  from  that  fatal  moment  the 
rich  man  became  poor.  * 

Of  the  Mahomedan  antiquities  of  Chaul,  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
mosque,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  good  size  and  design,  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  It  was  once  a  massive  structure;  but  "  the 
Portuguese  cannon,  *'  Hearn  tells  us,  "  made  sad  havoc  of  the  whole  of 
the  western  side  and  the  minarets,"  by  which  means  a  whole  line  of 
arches  was  swept  away,  and  were  it  not  that  peace  was  soon  made, 
the  remaining  portion  would  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
There  is  also,  ndt  unlike  the  Hindu  system,  a  legendary  tale  connected 
with  the  erection  of  this  masjid,  but  the  Mahomedans  themselves  seem 
to  disbelieve  it.  The  dimensions  of  this  building,  which  was  built  of 
black  basalt,  were  83  feet  long  and  45  broad.  Its  height  is  not 
known. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  place  are  the  remains  of  an  apparently 
strong  Mahomedan  fort,  partly  invaded  by  a  mangrove  swamp,  which 
cuts  off  the  village  from  the  creek.  The  walls  that  remain  now  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high. 

The  other  prominent  architectural  remains  of  the  Mahomedans  in 
Cliaul  are  those  of  a  striking  building  called  Hamamkhana,  which  is 
stili  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  It  was  a  bath-house  ;  the  interior 
is  divided  into  three  circular  chambers,  the  central  being  the  largest* 
and  each  lighted  by  a  circular  opening  in  the  cupola  above.  The  walls, 
it  is  said,  have  been  nearly  undermined  by  people,  who  are  digging 
for  treasure,  under  the  impression  that  the  Mahomedans  deposited 
here  large  sums  of  money  on  their  evacuation  of  the  fort.  The  pave- 
ment, which  was  almost  all  of  marble  flags,  has  thus  been  removed, 
and  the  impression  tliat  money  is  hidden  there  has  found  confirmation 
in  the  fact  of  some  persons  having  got  some  large  sums  in  it  from  time 
to  time. 

The  other  Mahomedan  antiquities  of  Chaul  are  tombs  of  the  ordinary 
and  domed  variety.  One  of  these,  called  Dadi-Pam&H  Fir,  belonging 
to  a  saint,  is  held  in  high  veneration,  and  an  urus  or  annual  feast 
is  celebrated  in  his  honour  on  some  variable  date  between  the  months 
of  Ramziln  and  Shawal,  corresponding  to  our  September  and  October. 
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Besides  these  there  are  the  remains  of  large  houses  and  huildings,  of 
which,  however,  only  the  foundations,  and  in  some  cases  the  plinths, 
are  now  observed.  It  was  thus  thoroughly  destroyed  by  Sivaji  and  his 
successors.  From  the  large  area  over  which  these  ruins  are  scattered, 
it  appears  that  this  city  must  really  have  been  a  very  large  and  remark- 
able one,  as  described  by  mediaeval  and  other  writers. 
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Art.  III. — Some  Beliefs  and  Usages  among  the  Pre-Islamitic 
Arabs,  with  Notes  on  their  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Christi- 
anity, and   the   Mythic   Period  of  their  History,     By  E. 

RSHATSEK. 


Read  11th  March  1876. 


There  exist  no  written  documents  of  the  ancient  Arahs  older  than 
the  Koran  except  some  poetry,  composed  not  very  long  before  the  time 
of  Muhammad,  and  the  Sabsean  inscriptions,  many  of  which  appear 
indeed  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  those  hitherto  found  and 
deciphered  have  as  yet  not  yielded  results  of  any  great  importance  ; 
they,  moreover,  refer  only  to  the  southern  part  of  Arabia.  Whatever 
concerns  pre-Islamitic  times  has,  partly  on  account  of  the  religious  bias 
of  the  Moslem  authors  who  have  handed  records  of  them  down  to  us, 
and  partly  en  account  of  their  indifference  about  such  subjects,  reached 
us  neither  in  very  trustworthy  nor  in  very  copious  accounts,  as  the 
imagination  appears  to  have  been  largely  at  work  with  some  of  the 
writers,  who  instead  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  unvarnished 
accounts  of  earlier  times  from  the  ancient  sources  at  their  disposal, 
have  not  seldom  in  many  ways  altered  them  considerably — by  distor- 
tions, enlargements,  and  abbreviations. 

Some  Beliefs  of  the  Arabs, 
An  opinion  appears  to  have  been  current  among  the  Arabs  that 
every  man  had  two  souls— the  one  to  encourage,  and  the  other  to  de- 
press his  hopes.*     They  are  alluded  to  in  a  piece  of  the  JIamasah,  in 
some  verses  to  which  the  commentator  observes  ^'    ^^j^    i^  I  ^ 

•  Thus  a  poet  said,  in  the  Bqfaz  measure : — 
(j>^    Ax«^    ^ij  iSJUjLa  j    ^  {/^  Jy^  ^^  ^    C*^  iS^  J-5^ 

He  consulted  the  two  souls,  avidity  and  disappointment :  the  latter  said  "  By 
no  means,"  and  the  former,  **  Yep,  indeed  ;  **  so  that  the  soul  of  avidity,  being 
greedy,  emboldened  him ;  and  the  other  warned  him  of  his  perdition. 
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^y  Uii  AJ  ^i;UJll  1^,  I "  This  refers  to  their  dogma  that  man  has  two  souls.*" 
When  a  man  died  it  was  customary  with  his  friends  to  pour  a  libation 
of  wine  on  his  tomb,  perhaps  also  with  the  intention  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  owl  which  issued  from  the  skull  of  the  corpse.  This  cus- 
tom is  also  illustrated  by  the  case  of  three  friends,  one  of  whom 
happening  to  die,  the  remaining  two  were  in  the  habit  of  quaffing  a 
bowl  of  wine  and  of  pouring  the  third  on  the  grave ;  when  the  second 
died,  the  remaining  friend  continued  the  habit  but  poured  two  goblets 
on  the  sepulchre,  to  make  them  partake  of  the  beverage,  and  himself 
drank  the  third  ;  he  also  addressed  them  as  if  he  expected  them  to 
rise  again  .f 


O   //     ^/O^f       /     C^     ^    O-     //     /  *^*i   /      tO^       /O/^      'Lft 

^'j  r-^^-J  t*-^  '^-^*  ^^^   9j)yj^^^  c;^*^  ^»  HEama»nh, 

p.  vvr) 

S^U.  Jiir  I  Hj  *a1«^  "^^^I  ^  I  ^y^  AJ  (Sy?^k  *^*^  '  i' 

C^  ^      O  0/0/  /        O  S'*    o  /  f 

We  came  to  Sulaj-m&n  the  Amyr  on  a  visit,  and  he  is  a  man  who  gives  gifts 

and  honours  a  visitor ; 
Whom,  when  you  are  alone  with,  in  familiar  conversation,  liberality  deserts  not, 

and  avarice  is  not  present. 
The  two  pleaders,  whom  those  who  ask  him  possess  in  his  mind ;  prohibit  him 

from  folly,  and  order  him  to  be  intelligent. 
/^      //         /Of         /^s    t       f*u\f  I  0/  /  z'      zf     I 

z-'      /'      ^t^      /  ///      c    /   •     //  /^tjfoi  i^f 

/r     iff        f  0%         frz      ft  *       /   -'o/       ^    /o/  -^      i 

U^jA^  VJkarf^f  jjyjl    Jljij   U^jb  C^   ^•>^>i3    ^Xp    ^I 

0  my  two  friends !  Awake ;  long  have  yon  indulged  in  sleep !   I  beseech 
you,  you  will  not  finish  your  sleep  ! 

Know  you  not  that  in  all  B&vand  and  Khuz&k  I  have  no  friends  besides  you 
twoP 

1  potur  wine  on  your  tombs ;  if  you  accept  it  not,  it  will  irrigate  your  earth 
on  them. 

I  remain  on  your  tombs,  I  stir    not  during  long  nights,  until  ydur  owl 
replies. 
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A  man  slain  unavenged,  and  buried,  was  considered  to  have  no  rest, 
and  an  owl  issued  from  his  skull  which  croaked  "  Give  me  to 
drink  ;*'  uqr  could  the  bird  be  appeased  until  its  thirst  was  quenched, 
either  symbolically  by  pouring  wine  on  the  tomb,  or  by  actual  ven- 
geance ;  and  this  no  doubt  the  poet  means,  who  is  dying  of  love 
for  Lay  la,  when  he  says  that  no  sepulchre  is  more  thirsty  than  his 
own.* 

At  present,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  written  information,  and 
the  general  reticence  of  authors  on  subjects  connected  with  paganism, 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  or  how  the  various  tribes  differed 
in  pre-Islamitic  times  about  this  owl,  or  whether  the  ideas  concerning 
it  originated  among  themselves  or  were  borrowed  from  other  nations, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  has  even  to  our  times  survived 
among  some  polytheistic  nations.  The  words  designating  this  remark- 
able owl  art  the  synonyms  Qada  and  Hornet,  which  even  the  Arab 
lexiographers  explain  through  each  other,  so  that  no  diflFerence  appears 
to  have  existed  between  them  ;  although  the  first-mentioned  word  is 
said  to  mean  also  a  cricket  diiferent  from  and  larger  than  a  locust, 
a  man  of  slender  stature,  a  human  corpse  or  brains.  After  all,  how- 
ever, no  other  opinions  seem  to  have  been  current  among  the  ancient 
Arabs  than  that  the  bird  in  question  was  generated  in  the  head,  as 
the  seat  of  the  soul,  or  from  the  bones  of  the  corpse.  The  owl  thus 
representing  the  soul  after  death,  was  believed  to  be  conscious  of 
any  words  addressed  to  the  corpse  in  the  tomb,  and  to  reply  to  them 

y'^^ey«'u?^lj-^Sl^^^l  ,«yJv/«lAj^j  (dpi) 

o  /  o  /  ^  %jt  on         /   0/  ^  %jzr f  ^zi  f  ^  0/  /    Hit  o  f  ^  /   o    / 


of       i  /        oi      /      s^/   1?^///    tf  /o/o  I  *t     u    f 

O  Lord  !  If  I  perish  and  thou  qnenchest  not  the  thirst  of  my  owl  by  [killing] 
Layla,  I  die  !    ISo  sepulchre  is  more  thirsty  than  mine  ! 

And  if  perhaps  I  have  consoled  myself  for  [the  loss  of]  Layla,  I  oonsoled 
myself  irom  despair,  and  not  from  hope. 

And  if  I  seem  independent  of  I^ayla  and  proud,  often   independence  of  mind 
16  closely  allied  to  destitution. 
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from  it.*  Aman  wisbiug  to  know  how  his  son  will  behave  after  his  death, 
asks  what  reply  will  be  given  on  the  subject  by  the  owls  when  his  own 
makes  inquiries  on  it ;  f  these  bh'ds  were  supposed  to  fly  about  and 
take  interest  m  human  affairs,  down  to  the  time  of  Muljiammad,  who 
prohibited  any  belief  in  them  and  denied  their  very  existence.^ 
The  owls  of  the  departed  took  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  the  living.^ 

When  the  Arabs  fought  much  among  themselves,  and  slaughter  was 
constant,  even  women  who  were  deprived  of  their  husbands  or  relatives 
ceased  to  mourn ;  1|  in  more  peaceable  times,  however,  both  sexes 
manifested  their  grief.  When  a  message  of  death  arrived,  the  men  strewed 
dust  on  their  heads,  and  when  the  husbands  of  women  had  been  slain 
they  came  out  without   veils  on  their  countenances,  uttered  various 

^Ltf  ^V^T  V^'^  (y®  iS'^^  ^-^1  ^j  jt  &^1^«n)|  (^^^>  (^♦LJ 
^^  ^^  ^  h  ^ 

If  Layla  Allakyaliyyah  were  to  salute  me,  T,  being  covered  by  earth  and 
the  stones  of  the  tomb,  I  would  greet  her  with  the  salutajtion  of  joy,  or  the 
owl  would  croak  at  her  from  the  sidi  of  the  sepulchre,  giving  forth  its  voice. 

///«///  /   /     /  5        /  ^  O^    ^  /  O  f  Of   /t 

Would  that  I  knew  what  Mukh&rik  will  say  when  the  owls  who  are  addressed 
will  reply  to  my  owl. 

He  said  "  There  is  neither  Hdmet  nor  A^dva  nor  Qafir.** 
«'  o  oi  n^  /z    /     f       f       f  t^        it 

o/    t^tot       OS      /   o^  /  *  o^.     s//  o/   // 

I  enjoin  you  two,  sons  of  Nezar,  to  follow  his  advice  who  exhorts  you  with 
sincerity,  truth,  and  love. 

That  my  owl  may  not  witness  combat  among  the  owls,  do  not  ye  two — 'Woe 
be  to  you  ! — shoot  arrows  after  my  demise. 

o/       /=/ofo*  /  i    f    /     ^  i  f%t      u      I  /  f 

L^ftif  (if*  <^of  jl    «-^^  ^I^ApU^U  ^^  ^\   jfJIKf  iU4)    II       (>ri) 

God  forbid  that  our  women  should  mourn  for  a  slain  man,  or  that-  we  should 
shout  on  account  of  the  combat. 
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shouts  of  sorrow,  rent  their  garments,  scratched  their  faces,*  and  appear 
to  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  shaving  off  their  own  hair,  as  Lebid 
prohibited  his  daughters  from  doing  so.f  Before  the  time  of  Muham- 
mad a  wife  who  had  lost  her  husband,  or  was  otherwise  suffering  great 
anguish,  dyed  some  wool  in  her  own  blood  and  carried  it  on  her  head, 
so  that  it  could  be  seen  in  spite  of  the  veil ;  and  this  wool  was  called 
Sikdb,  Women  were  also  in  the  habit  of  actually  wearing  dust  on 
their  heads,  and  A*atikah  expressly  swears  that  she  will  never  ceasQ 
to  do  so.  J  Also  mourning  women  were  hired,  who  chanted  and  re- 
plied to  each  other  in  their  lamentations,  §  holding  meanwhile  in  their 
hands  strips  of  leather,  called  Mijledy  with  which  they  flagellated 
their  own  faces.  The  case  was,  however,  quite  diiferent  with  a  man 
who  died  unavenged, — he  was  not  only  not  mourned,  but  even  left 

In  the  evening  the  wailing  women  stood,  and  the  breasts  as  well  as  the  cheeks 
were  lacerated  by  the  hands  of  the  mourners, 
t  This  is  not  firom  his  Moa*llaluxhy  but  from  a  longer  poem : — 

l*A^f   {J^H  cjf    iS^^^  (^♦^        My  two  daughters  wish  their  father  to 

live  [for  ever]. 
^^/ 
J^  3\    **^J   tir^   il  1^1  lM  J        And  am  I  different  from  the  sons  of  Re- 

bjVh  or  of  Mudar  ? 

U$  y\  o^*i  e^l  ^yi  vj^  e^^        Then  if  one  day  your  father  shotdd  hap- 
pen to  die, 

j»^  lftl«^  j/^    ^#^J    lifc#«*    *J  Disfijsfuro  not  your  faces   nor  shave  off 

your  hair, 
//o^   /     o       i /o/  /o//  ai/      /       o/   i  /o/      ^   uft 

I  made  an  oath  that  for  thy  sake  neither  should  my  eye  cease  to  grieve,  nor 
my  skin  to  be  soiled  with  dust. 

^    /=        o//   s        /t  o^ f  o//     /     ^      S/    o^/    o/   otf 

^Ay^\  vfJUUjII  ^1   ylj*  (^^  (Jj  vD»r*  4^"^  *^^  /^  ^'^§  ('"^r-) 

-'/z      /       ^  %ji  o    u  I  ^  /  on  f   ^(j   ^     ^  /  /      /       o  /-^  /  o*/» 

As  if  no  living  being  had  died  except  thee,  and  wailing  women  had  not  stood 
near  any  one  except  thyself. 

If  threnodies  about  thee  and  their  eulogies  were  beautiful,  indeed  ere  this 
laudable  virtues  of  thine  were  beautiful. 
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unburied  ;  so  that  an  individual  who  knew  that  no  one  would  avenge 
his  death  actually  bids  the  hyenas  to  rejoice  at  their  coming  repast.* 

In  pre-Islamitic  times  all  sepulchres  appear  to  have  been  mere  heaps 
of  earth  on  which  large  stones  were  placed  ;t  under  these  the  grave 
itself^  four  ells  long  and  five  spans  broad,  was  situated ;%  the  spot 
where  the  corpse  was  inserted  being  dug  at  the  bottom  into  the  side  of 
it — very  likely  in  order  to  shelter  it  better  from  wild  beasts — was  called, 
on  account  of  its  curved  form,  Lahd,^  and  closed  with  a  large  rock 
named  Hemuret  (a  she-ass).  It  is  doubtful  whether  destitute  persons 
also  were  always  interred  in  such  a  grave,  and  whether  at  the  burial 
some  friends  descended  into  the  pit  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  corpse 
and  to  see  how  it  was  finally  disposed  of,  as  was  the  case  at  the  inter- 
ment of  Muhammad,  ^ho    was  likewise  buried  in  this  imcient  man- 

/  zi  to//  0^0/ /  5  z^^         0/    =  ^^u/ 

^•^(•1  C/^^Jl  ^  ij  (^  (•.•**  iSJ^  ul  J^^J^  ^  *      (riT) 

Bury  me  not,  because  my  g^rave  is  illicit  to  you ;  but  rejoice,  mother  of  A'ftmer 
[i.tf.  hyena]. 

t  Tbro/a,  64  and  Qo  :— 

/  o   /        z/     /o/ 

Ajl«j     Lbjar?     ^[ss>    ^\s     ^j( 
'"  "    ^     "        m 

o^      /  //o       o       «.     /      o// 

I  o//        /•'   o         o//c/^ 

/         ^  -" 

ZL  /  *        0/  2  ^      {' 

I  see  no  difierence  between  the  tomb  of  the  anxious  miser  gasping  over  his 
hoard,  and  the  tomb  of  the  libertine  lost  in  the  maze  of  voluptuousness. 

Yon  behold  the  sepulchres  of  them  both  raised  in  two  heaps  of  earth,  on  which 
are  elevated  two  broad  piles  of  solid  marble  among  the  tombs  closely  connected. 
(Transl.  Sir  W.  Jones.) 

^  /    i /t       5//         0/  jor  tot      tot    m  // 

jb'f    f^\    &^   Uiy^  i/  *-*^  ^^  g^jil   e?j*   ^  t     (^\) 

O  wonderful !  That  a  hole  of  four  ells  by  five  [spans]  should  contain  a  moun* 
.  tain  high,  large  [a  hero] ! 
^    /o/    //o/  //         0/       ///     /      /    o  tj^  o       ^zit 

^y^  U^  V^l^l   ^j  ?jl^    ^^^)  ^  ^\   K^M   §       (t^ll) 

O  Obayyu !  If  thou  art  in  the  morning  pledged  to  a  habitation  the  sides  of 
which  are  smooth,  and  whose  bottom  has  an  excavation  curved  laterally. 
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ncr.  When  obstacles  intervened  or  the  soil  was  too  rocky,  so  that 
the  just-described  lateral  hole  could  not  be  dug,  one  was  excavated  at 
the  bottom  in  the  middle  of  the  pit  and  called  Zaryh,  by  which  name 
all  other  kinds  of  graves  were  called ;  in  course  of  time,  however,  both 
came  to  be  used  promiscuously  to  designate  any  kind  of  sepulchre. 
When  the  burial  was  completed,  the  earth  was  heaped  up  on  the  grave, 
not  only  by  the  men,  but  also  by  the  women,*  and  last  of  all  a  stone 
called  Qafyh'ik  t  was  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  After  the  time  of  Mu- 
hammad more  ornamental  tombs  were  constructed,  and  often  contained 
epitaphs ;  he  also  introduced  prayers  at  burials.  Coffins  were  never  used, 
and  are  generally  dispensed  with  to  this  day  by  all  Muhammadau^ ;  the 
body  was  simply  washed,  anointed  with  aromatic  substances,  wrapped  in 
a  white  sheet  named  Kafan^  and  thrust  into  the  grave  by  friends  who 
relieved  each  other  in  carrying  the  bier; J  it  appears  that  even  foes 
of  the  deceased  laid  aside  their  enmity  and  also  shouldered  his  corpse  by 
turns.  § 

i       /      o//     /c-^    /        o  /s  --^  /o  / 

/  ^  ^       '        ^  ^     ^        '  f 

The  women  throw  dust  on  him  with  their  hands,  but  it  is  not  shed'  on  him 
from  hatred. 


And  I  knew  not  what  the  merits  of  his  hands  towards  men  were,  until  the 
stones  of  the  tomb  concealod  him. 

Tie  was  in  the  morning  dead  in  a  Lahd  of  earth,  whilst  when  ho  was  alive  the 
plains  were  too  narrow  for  him. 

/    //         /       o  c//     /o  /     n  ^^o/  /  ij  /      ^^ij^       o/.  /    ^f 

^j^    ^Uj  ^    (V-^J    ^j    Lxi  Al^j3jli    jUju  ^IaJ  ^^ 

I  hoped  that  Hakym  would  stand  near  mo  when  the  bier  departs  and  would 
carry  it ; 

But  his  bier  was  brought  before  me  and  1  carried  him,  and  woe  to  my  soul 
for  the  bier  I  carried  ! 

/O/         /O        //^         OZ  //«         /''/0//aS0/£        c        i^  / 

And  every  man  will  one  day  be  carried  unwillinj^ly  on  a  bitr,  on  the  shouldrn 
of  friends  and  foes. 

VOL.  XII.         22 
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Ohouls  were  by  the  ancient  Arabs  considered  to  be  demons  living  in 
deserts,  leading  men  astray  and  killing  them.  Demons  could  assume 
various  shapes,  and  there  are  stories  of  men  having  been  married  to  some 
who  had  assumed  the  form  of  women ;  thus»  for  instance,  A'mru  Ben 
Yarbuh  had  one  who  had  become  a  dutiful  wife  to  him,  but  she  having 
one  day  by  the  negligence  of  her  husband  looked  at  lightning  with  un* 
covered  head,  which  was  contrary  to  her  nature,  took  flight.  Genii 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  desert  in  the  form  of  ostriches ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, when  Murarah  and  Murr^,  the  two  brothers  of  Morayr,  had 
been  snatched  away  by  demons,  he  swore  that  he  would  neither  drink 
wine  nor  wash  his  head  until  he  had  searched  for  his  brothera.  Accord- 
ingly he  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  went  to  the  mountains  where  his 
brothers  had  perished,  and  sought  them  for  seven  days,  but  in  vain. 
On  the  eighth  day  he  at  last  beheld  an  ostrich,  which  he  shot,  wounded 
and  caused  £o  fall ;  after  sunset,  however,  he  perceived  the  same  ostrich 
standing  on  a  rock  and  addressing  to  him  the  following  words: — "O 
thou  shooter  at  the  black  ostrich,  may  thy  ill-directed  arrows  perish."* 
Then  Morayr  replied  in  the  following  verses : — "  O  thou  who  fliest 
away  above  the  rock,  how  many  tears  hast  thou  caused !  By  thy 
killing  Murdrah  and  Murrah  thou  hast  dispersed  a  company,  and  left 
sighing. "t  ^^6  demon  remained  concealed  during  a  part  of  the  night 
and  then  snatched  away  Morayr,  who  being  weakened  by  fever  had 
fallen  asleep.  On  being  asked  by  the  demon  how  he  could  fall  asleep 
in  spite  of  his  vigilance,  Morayr  replied,  *'  The  fever  subjected  me  to 
sleep,"^  and  these  words  afterwards  became  a  proverb.  According  to 
another  account,  however,  Morayr  recited  on  that  occasion  also  the 
following  verses  : — "  Alas,  .who  will  convey  to  the  youths  of  my  people 
the  tidings  of  what  befell  me  after  separating  from  them?  I  waged  war 
against  the  genii,  seeking  to  avenge  myself,  to  give  them  pure  venom 


•  Ambutn  JPtoverbia,  Freytag,  tome  i.,  p.  864 : — 

o  /  o^     O/       Ji         /  //OS/        o/ to        /    s  s  /if      / 

O/O/   /         //S/  /O/    0/    O/O   5  /     O/      -^       /  /At     / 

ii/ot       i  oi  t   I    •o/      /OS/     06  ^1    i      %j^  of 

o  fo      o//     o         s-'i 
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to  drink,  and  after  seven  days  one  appeared  to  me  in  the  form  of  an 
ostrich,  whom  I  slew  and  left  prostrate."* 

Some  poets  also  suppose  that  every  man  had  a  genius,  or  familiar 
spirit,  and  even  heautiful  women  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  heing  taught  hy  one*t 

A  man  could  also  invoke  the  aid  of  his  genius,  and  on  becoming  un- 
lucky or  weak  was  considered  to  have  been  abandoned  by  him.  Not 
only  tribes  of  pure  demons,  but  also  such  as  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  men  and  genii,  were  believed  to  exist ;  there  were  also 
weak  and  low  ones,  and  to  this  species  entirely  black  dogs,  as  well  as 
certain  reptiles  and  scorpions,  were  considered  to  belong.  Some  genii 
Hve  also  in  the  air ;  this  belief  survived  till  the  time  of  Muhammad,  is 
countenanced  by   the  Korib,^  and  has  been  perpetuated  down  to 

•  Arabum  Provtrbia,  tome  i.,  p.  366  :— 

/    /    »  /  c//    o  i  /   f^^Qj       s        ^  u/  / 

UaSj     \^m     4j     ^%;&m  J  (Sj^.  ^♦^I   C^J    <^^y 

t  Eamcksah,  Freytag,  p.  *  IP 

at  "  ^  "  "  "  -^ 

**-  She  »  a  genius,  or  has  a  genius  who  teaches  her  to  shoot  at  hearts  from  a 
bow  -which  has  no  string  [t>.  from  her  eyehrowsV* 

X  Besides  the  whole  SwraK  LXXII.,  entitled  The  Qeniiy  there  are  numerous 
passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  and  the  invocation  of  them  reproved ; 
they  are  considered  to  interfere  a  great  deal  in  human  af&iirs,  and  according  to 
YL  128  God  will  assemble  them  all  and  address  to  them  the  words,  *'  O  company 
of  genii,  ye  have  been  much  concerned  with  mankind,"  &c. 

Some  rebellious  devils  were  even  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  guards  were  placed  to  keep  them  ofiT:— . 
/  /       /o/      -.-^  o      «o      /  //o        /         /oi      //  5        ss/   £ 

*         -         '  "  -   # 

(^l>  wU^  d«vt>  AftWf   faihtx  ^  ^f    v^jw^tj 

**  XXXVIT,  6.  We  have  adorned  the  lower  heaven  with  the  ornaments  of  the 
stars,  7.  And  tc«  have  pUicsd  therein  a  guard  against  every  rebellious  devil,  8. 
That  they  may  not  listen  to  the  diecouree  of  tiie  exalted  princes  (for  they  are 
darted  at  from  every  fdde ;  9.  To  repel  themf  and  a  lasting  torment  is  prepared 
for  them) ;  10.  Except  him  who  oatchetb  a  word  by  stealth  and  is  pursued  by  a 
shining  flame." 
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our  times.  Genii  are  afflicting  men  with  various  diseases,  which  it  is 
usual  to  remove  by  incantations  ;  they  are  also  exorcised,  and  the 
ancient  Arabs  used  certain  plants,  especially  the  Ildza,  to  smoke  them 
out,  wherefore  the  very  smell  of  it  was  considered  to  be  a  bad  omen, 
and  was  figuratively  used  to  designate  any  impending  misfortune.* 
Valiant  men  were  nwt  seldom  compared  to  dcmons,t  to  whom  not 
only  the  common  people,  but  also  literary  men,  attributed  anything 
extraordinary ;  J  even  cows,  when  they  refused  to  go  to  their  watering- 
place,  were  supposed  to  do  so  from  the  fear  of  genii,  and  lest  they 
should  perish  of  thirst  a  bull  was  driven  before,  in  order  to  cause  them 
to  follow  him. 

Many  things  were  believed  to  be  unpropitious  by  the  Arabs,  whilst 
certain  birds  were  also  considered  to  portend  evil,  and  others  good. 
When  an  Arab  augur,  who  was  called  Zujar  (literally  meaning  *  a 
driver  away,'  because  by  doing  so  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
from  which  nearly  everything  appears  to  depend,  is  ascertained),  began 
his  soothsaying  operation,  he  drew  two  lines  called  eyes,  as  if  he  could 
by  means  of  them  observe  anything  he  liked  ;  and  when  he  had 
through  these  perceived  something  unpleasant  he  used  to  say,  **  The 
sons  of  vision  have  manifested  the  explanation."  §  It  is  natural 
that  birds  which  were  known  to  settle  on  the  backs  of  wounded  camels 
and  to  hurt  them  should  have  been  considered  unlucky  ;  such  were 
the  crow,  and  a  kind  of  woodi)eckcr,  |!  but  the  former  was  als6  cou- 


*  Arab.  Prov.,  ed.  Frejtig,  tom»^  i.,  p.  624:- 


e^V^li    f  (^   ^j 


"  Here  is  the  odour  of  the  Udza  plant ;  flee  therefore.  " 
/o/    ^      ^  /  &  /  /   ^     ^    S        o/o.         ^^      ft  f  fjzf 
JU  CL-jij^  U;.U*  jjiAj  U^  cW  I  y^^  v^^  *^i»  J    t     (p.  rn  Kamasah.) 

"  Thon  sawest  demonfl  on  horpebiek,  who  giiu  hooty  but  lose  it  by  gifts." 

*'  And  also  those  endued  with  eloquence ;  whenever  they  saw  Anything  beauti- 
ful, they  accounted  it  to  be  the  worknianship  of  genii." 

i  Arab.  Frov.,  tome  i.,  p.  605,  o^^t  l^-^l  c;'^  ^.^  In  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  they  were  also  in  the  habit  of  addresr.ing  an  invoc  itiun  to  these  two  lira's, 
oreyes:— c;^!  \j^\  o4^  4^Hl  **0  sons  of  vision,  manifest  the  explanation  ?" 

\  Ibid.  :—  ck^ilT   v^'*  ^^I     "More  ill-boding  than  the  wo(»dpecker." 
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sidered  so  for  another  reason — namely,  because  it  implied  separation. 
When  a  tribe  strikes  its  tents  and  departs  to  new  pastures,  the  crows 
alight  on  the  spot  of  the  abandoned  encampment  in  search  of  food,  and 
there  is  nothing  passing  in  front,  or  crossing  over  from  the  right  side 
to  the  left,  and  no  beast  with  a  broken  horn  or  any  other  object  more 
unlucky  than  a  crow,*  but  the  omen  was  increased  when  it  happened 
to  sit  on  a  Bun  tree  and  pulled  out  its  own  feathers. t     As  the  Ban 

*  Arab.  Prov. ,  tome  i.,  p.  695 :  — (:>J^  I    cj  \j^  e/*  r^  '  "  More  ill-boding  than 

the  crow  of  separation.'* 
Tho  left  side  was  considered  of  sinister  import,  as  with  the  Hindus,  Ilomans 

&c.,  thus : — 

.  /      f  /  ^  r,  ^, 
JWrf.,tome  ii.,p.  709: — A\Jit  w»  I  t^  ^^    "  Tho  crow  of  the  loft  side  has 

passed  him.'* 

iS^  v^l  iU   ij=^\A  C.3|    ^oJl   OoJf  1^1    111    f      (HoTiuwa;*,  p.  IT) 

^'   ^J  U*   S^*^    KS^J^  J  ^>    ^'^'^   ^)\    ol   c5^-r^   »^'J  *^»   ^3 

eHi^"  i3j^'i\  ^  oij  ^  t5^'  V^*  J^  ^  ^«  u^*  ij^^ 
^Ki   %ji\)ai^    aIjj    J^\    JLiJdj    AJb  ^}^  Uil^  L'f^  '^Ij   »jj>l^f 

"  Alas  for  the  house  which  thou  art  about  to  leave !  Neither  shall  the  house 
bt^  forgotten,  nor  thou  its  visitor.  My  eye  will  rejoice  to  behold  the  splinters  of 
Lintes,  and  the  armed  warriors  prostrated  in  the  combat  where  I  am  present. 
Shonld  I  come  out  unhurt,  O  Layla,  such  will  be  the  case  also  with  many  others  ; 
bhould,  however,  the  contrary  bo  the  case,  I  apprehend  separation  fix)m  thee !  I 
saw  a  crow  alighting  on  a  Ban  tree  which  pulled  out  its  upper  feathers  and  scat- 
tered them  into  the  air ;  but  the  crow  portends  removal,  and  Ih©  £dn  separation.** 

Also  Arab,  Prov.,  tome  i.,  p.  697  : — 

''o  o-         /£/    /  /    t       /  US  //       /  ot     /o  /   Sf    ^      I  it 

^i)|    ^^i»^5i     j^U^I    jIa^Ij  A^b    .3|y»|    «3y'    *r'-^    ^^' 

^os/      //o     /o         /c        0/  Sf  f  I  /    c^      S  t   ^^     ^  o-'/ 

"  Has  the  crow  croaked  on  the  branches  of  the  B&n  tree  giving  news  about  my 
fri^^nds  'r  It  suggested  thoughts,  and  I  said,  The  crow  moans  travel,  and  the 
Ban  separation,  such  is  the  augurj'.  The  south  wind  blowing  pointed  out  my 
depuiture  trom  them,  and  the  morning  zephyr  brought  me  longing  and  oxile.*' 
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tree*  also  implies  separation, f  the  omen  is  taken  from  this  signification^ 
and  applicable  not  only  when  a  crow,  bnt  also  when  a  dove,  a  bird  of 
good  luck,  is  perched  on  it  ;^  but  poets  like  plays  on  words,  and 
hence  the  lapwing,  whose  name  is  Hudhud,  also  indicates  the  direction 
Huda  ;§  whilst  the  eagle  called  U'kdb^  being  nearly  homophonous  with 
IPkb,  "  the  end,"  and  the  dove  Ham&m  with  Humma,  "  it  was  decreed,** 
are  on  these  accounts  respectively  considered  to  put  an  end  to  separa- 
tion, and  to  imply  that  the  meeting  of  friends  is  decreed.  || 

ff  /  /o      i   / 

•  ^)  L>  et  ^Uj  I  «i-A^  Oltiius  unguentaria,  nux  myiistioa,  Hyperanthexa  Mo- 
ringa.  Sprengel,  Hist,  ret  Herb.,  p.  961.  In  Avioenn.  lib.  II.,  p.  139  deecribitor  Et 
Salix  iEgyptiaca  k  Forek.  c)^  ©t  <J  ^  et  appellatur.    Fl.  ^.  Ar.,  p.  Ixxvi. 

/   /  So/        9  ^^    St  -'O/ 

t  C>4  F,  I.  n,  «,  c;^  ,  c>^  ,  ^i^^  (dt  s^taratione  longinqua).  /,  Difttitit 
et  segregata  et  disdncta  fait  res  a  re,  Ac.  (Frejtag.) 

/    O  U^U^  t  t  t  t  t  O        t   t     Kit   t       t      tf     Hit     ^    ^  1 

/  /  /  o/  ^ufii       t^  t  s  t^  /  4/0    sJ  -'/of    /    - 

t/^  Ifjl  j^  ^j  «^^  4^         «^>^  J  u*j  I  j^^^-^ii^  cuJili 

*'  I  say  on  the  day  we  met,  and  two  doves  cooed  on  two  branches  of  the  B&n 
tree.  Now  I  know  that  the  branch  is  anxiety  to  me,  and  verily  separation 
among  the  hastening  ones  is  approaching ;  then  I  again  said,  The  earth  abases 
and  exalts  me  fas  the  ground  Mis  or  rises  in  travelling]  until  I  get  tired,  and 
the  journey  has  broken  my  supports."— -<<ra*f#«f  iV<wer*tii,  Freytag,  tome  i.,  p.  697. 

"They  said.  The  lapwing  sings  on  the  Bto  tree  ;  and  I  replied,  It  is  a  di- 
rection by  which  we  travel  in  the  morning  and  evening." — Ibid^ 

^y  i  I   ^^ i*    of  /o/o//    f  s     /      \k/   '%j^  s  /'    ^t  t 

c^-^  ->  (^  j^  ^'  *^^  4#>^f  t/*  (^  ^=^  v^  »y  ^  ^  II 

^'i         I  t  ij      ^         ^  tft       t  m     zi^       ^  u^      S/ /         ^i    f 

^fj     J^yf    ^j    ^     «^l^j    lAjlftJ     ^     cJii     ^l#a.  fyii    J 

They  said.  An  eagle.  I  replied.  By  it  absence  is  terminated.  She  [tho 
lady]  approaches  after  separation  firom  them,  and  comes.  They  also  said,  A 
dove.  I  replied,  To  meet  her  is  decreed  [by  God],  and  again  the  odour  of  con- 
junction is  perceived  by  us."— iiJid. 
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Many  Arabs  were  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  the  habit  of 
l^uryiBg  their  female  infants  alive,  and  a  girl  thus  interred  was  called 
Mauumdah,*  This  inhoman  custom,  which  was  eyen  considered  to  be 
honourab]e,t  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  poverty,  which  compelled  some 
to  do  away  with  their  male  ofiPspring  also  in  the  same  manner.  The 
observance  of  female  infanticide,  however,  declined  gradually,  and 
appears  during  the  time  of  Muhammad  to  have  been  confined  only  to 
the  tribe  Tamim,  where  it  still  lingered  because  a  certain  Kays,  whose 
daughter  was  captured  and  afterwards  refused  to  return,  had  sworn 
that  he  would  bury  alive  any  female  infants  which  might  thereafter  be 
bom  to  him,  and  he  actually  thus  destroyed  ten  daughters.  The  first 
man  who  opposed  the  sepulture  of  little  girls  was  9ft'9&'h  Ben  Najyah, 
the  grandfather  of  Farazda^:,  who  having  one  day  gone  in  search  of 
two  stray  camels  happened  to  fall  in  with  some  people  about  to  bury  an 
infant  girl  alive,  and  ransomed  her  with  his  two  camels.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Muhammad,  and  when  the  latter  was  promulgating  Islam 
he  had  thus  redeemed  already  three  hundred  girls,  wherefore  Farazdalj: 
sang,  "  It  is  my  grandfather  who  impeded  the  burial  of  girls  and 
saved  their  lives,  lest  they  should  be  interred.' *t  ^^^  custom  of 
female  infanticide  by  burial  is  strongly  reprobated  in  the  Koran,  §  and 

•  Arab.  iVw.  tome  i,  p.  16 :—        J**-^^  ^  ^ ' 

«  More  lost  than  a  female  iiLbnt  buried  alive  [or  more  astray  than  a  Mau- 
vmdahy* 

•j-  ol^^^t  ^^  o  ^f  i^d   "  ^®  burying  of  girls  is  a  noble  act" 

Also       (^\  (c^  fj^\    (^^    '<  To  send  females  in  advance  [into  the 
next  world,  by  burying  them  alive]  is  a  benefit."— iW^.,  tome  i.,  p.  228. 
X  Mamasahf  p.  |  |  A  1.  6  :— 

t  ^i,of  I  I     It         /i,^ 

yJ^Ssi    U    pU    ill     S^\^S 
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Jazu  Beu  Kula)>b  Alfalfa*  sj,  in  whose  time  women  had  become  more 
plentiful,  and  who  hved  shortly  after  the  time  of  Muhammad,  adrised 
a  man  not  to  marry  a  certain  girl,  saying,  "  Do  not  therefore  covet 
her,  O  son  of  Kuz !  Because  from  the  time  the  prophet  arose,  men 
have  brought  up  girls."* 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  Ka'bhh  of  Mekkah,  the  kissing  of  the  black 
stone,  the  running  between  ^afa  and  Merwah,  the  sacrificing  of  cattle, 
&c.,  were  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Muhammad,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  only  retained  and  assimilated  to  Islamism,  but  not  introduced  by 
him.  Some  customs,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  abolish,  e,g.^  the 
Nasi^  which  meant  first  the  addition  of  an  intercalary  month,  but 
afterwards  also  the  transference  of  a  sacred  month  to  another  mouth. f 

**  60.  And  when  any  of  them  is  told  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  female,  his  face 
becometh  black,  and  he  is  deeply  afflicted.  61.  Ho  hideth  himself  from  the 
people,  because  of  the  ill  tidings  which  have  been  told  him ;  cotmdsring  within 
himself  whether  ho  shall  keep  it  with  disgrace,  or  whether  ho  shall  bury  it  in  tho 
dust.  Do  they  not  make  an  ill  judgment  P'  (XVI.) 
-^     /      o   /    /  Of  /io  ^     ^  i     /     t  u   /^^      ^  oz  f 

Jt-i«^l  I  it  J  r     OjoXif  ..^f  |il  ^    r     ojy  O^^^'^  lit     I 
^    t  %^   t   t  o  /   f     ^    ^ ^^^    ^  f         ijr^'ioit  o  /  ^^ 

**  1.  When  the  sun  shall  be  folded  up,  2.  And  when  tho  stars  shall  fall,  3.  And 
when  the  mountains  shall  be  made  to  pass  away,  4.  And  when  tho  camels  ton 
months  gone  with.young  shall  bo  neglected,  b.  And  when  the  wild  boasts  shall 
bo  gathered  together,  6.  And  when  the  seas  shall  boil,  7.  And  when  the  souls 
shall  be  joined  again  to  their  bodies,  8.  And  when  the  girl  who  hath  been  buried 
alivo  shah  be  asked,  9.  For  what  crime  she  was  put  to  death."  (LXXXI.) 
//     o  -^       ^  s       /  f      ^s/         £     to ^     tOt'si^    ft 

*r^    ^    U-^^l   »^     *^^  J^    d'S  ^^^  ^         (Uamasah,^.  I  I V)* 


^.Jh^^  S?f  ^ 


t  Kordn,  IX.  36.  **  Moreover  the  complete  number  of  months  with  God  is 
twelve  months,  which  were  ordained  in  the  book  of  God,  on  the  day  whereon  ho 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth :  of  these  four  aro  sacred.  This  is  tho  right 
religion :  therefore  deal  not  unjustly  with  yourselves  therein.  But  attack  tho 
idolaters  in  all  the  months,  as  they  attack  you  in  all ;  and  know  that  God  is  with 
those  who  fear  him.  37.  Verily  the  transferring  of  a  sacred  month  to  another 
month  is  an  additional  infidelity.  The  unbelievers  are  led  into  an  error  thereby. 
Thoy  allow  a  month  to  be  violated  one  year,  and  dcchiro  it  HiMn*od  another  year, 
that  they  may  agree  in  the  number  of  tiwnlhs  which  God  hath  couiuumdod  to 
be  kept  sacred,"  «&c. 
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The  origin  of  the  Naau  literally  "  retardation,"  was  as  follows : — As 
the  lunar  year,  unlike  the  solar,  does  not  mark  the  seasons,  it  happened 
that  the  time  of  pilgrimage  fell  in  one  in  which  the  harvests  of  the  preced- 
ing year  had  almost  heen  consumed  and  those  of  the  current  one  had  not 
yet  been  gathered  in,  so  that  the  pilgrims  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  food.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  was  considered  proper  to  fix  the 
time  for  the  pilgrimage,  ue,  the  12th  month  of  the  year,  to  fall  in  the 
autumn,  the  season  of  the  year  when  all  provisions  are  more  abundant ; 
and  this  was  done  by  adding  a  month  at  the  end  of  every  third  year. 
The  arrangement  was  sufficiently  clumsy  for  an  approximative  concor- 
dance of  the  lunar  with  the  solar  year,  because  after  each  series  of  three 
years  the  beginning  of  the  Arab  year  was  now  not  in  arrears  as  before, 
but  3  days  12  hours  18  minutes  and  15  seconds  in  advance  of  the 
solar  year,'*'  but  was  serviceable  enough  for  some  time.  The  season 
of  the  pilgrimage  did  not  shift  so  quickly  as  before,  and  coincided 
during  the  first  few  years  with  October  and  November.  In  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  the  Nasi  it  fell  still  nearer  autumn,  in  the  banning  of 
September,  when  the  harvests  are  gathered  in  Arabia.  Thus  the 
object  sought  was  attained  during  at  least  half  a  century.  Afterwards 
the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  advanced  gradually  till  it  reached  August, 
then  July,  June,  and  was  in  the  129th  year  of  the  Nasi  (a.d.  541)  in 
the  summer  solstice,  so  that  gradually  the  purpose  for  which  the  Nasi 
had  been  instituted  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
Arabs  in  maintaining  this  defective  luni-solar  calendar,  which  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  attained  the  force  of  a 
reUgious  custom,  required  for  its  abolition  nothing  less  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  religion  and  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  who  ordered 
the  Nasi  intercalation  to  be  discontinued,  and  commanded  a  return  to 
the  old  calendar  in  vogue  before  its  adoption,  according  to  which  the 
year  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  by  the  solar  reckoning,  and  therefore 
the  months  rotate  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  also  the  mean- 

•  Because  3  solar  years  make I095d.     17h.     ISm.    ISs. 

Three  Arab  lunar  years— 2  of  12,  and   1  of  13 

months— make 1092d.      6h.      Om.      Os. 

Difference dd.     12h.    16m.     ISs. 

The  institution  of  the  Nasi  began,  according  to  Causain  de  Perceval,  a.d.  4 18, 
and  terminated  with  the  mission  of  Muhammad,  who  abolished  it.  More  on  the 
subject  may  be  seen  in  his  Euni  tur  fEistoire  det  ArabeHy  tome  i.,  pp.  240  »fqq.f 
biit  especially  in  the  Journal  Aaiatique,  Aviil  1834,  p.  342. 

VOL.  XII.         23 
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ing  some  of  the  months  bear  with  reference  to  them  become  inappH- 
cable,*  whilst  the  rest,  having  no  bearing  on  the  season,  present  no 
incongruity.f 

The  men  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  announcing  the  Nam  at  the 
end  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage  just  when  the  pilgrims  were 
about  to  leave  Mekkah  were  on  that  account  called  Nasd  ;  on  such 
occasions  they  announced  likewise  the  transference  of  a  sacred  month  to 
another  month  when  they  considered  it  proper.  This  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  verses  (IX.  56,  37)  of  the  Korin,  according  to 
which  the  year  is  to  have  only  twelve  months,  and  no  transference  to 
take  place,  quoted.  This  transference  was  a  later  institution  than  the 
Naih  but  was  called  by  the  same  name,  and  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  order  to  accommodate  tiie  warlike  Bedawi  or  nomadic  Arabs, 
who  considered  the  succession  of  three  sacred  months— Dul1<:a'dah,  Dul- 
hejjah,  and  Mu^arram,  during  which  all  hostilities  were  forbidden — to  be 
a  grievance  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  was  considered  suitable  to  empower 
the  Nasd  men  sometimes  to  transfer  the  sacredness  of  Muharram  to 
the  month  (^dSdn^  so  that  the  latter  became  sacred  and  the  former  pro- 
fane, whereby  an  interval  of  one  profane  month  was  secured  for  fighting. 

That  there  can  have  been  no  great  uniformity  in  the  names  of  the 
months  among  the  pre-Islamitic  Arabs  may  be  surmised  from  the 
absence  of  unity  of  government,  although  there  can  be  w)  doubt  that 
at  least  in  the  district  of  Mekkah  the  names  still  current  were  used, 
and  also  the  Sabsean  inscription  of  Hisn  G'hurab  interpreted  by 
Livy  X  bears  the  date  Dulhejjah  640  of  an  era  approximately  fixed 
by  Hal^vy  at  1 15  years  before  Christ ;  and  therefore  the  date  would 
be  A.D.  525,  which  designates  an  event  known  also  from  other  data 
to  have  taken  place  in  that  year.  HaMvy  discovered  the  names  of 
ten  months  in  the  Sabsean  inscriptions  ;  %  not  one  of  them,  however, 

•  ^'9'  ^.)  ^^^*'i  the  1st  and  2nd  (spring  freshets,  verdure) ;  (^  ^Wa.  /umdda, 
the  let  and  2nd  (cessation  of  rain,   dryness)  ;  e^Ua^j  Ramaddn  (great  heat)  ; 

t^s£^ y^  btUka' dah  (openingof  the  soil) ;  and  ^^s^^  ^  Dulh^'ah  (time  of  the  pil- 
grimage). 

t  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  designations  of  our  own  months  are 
also  incongruous  enough  in  our  times,  since  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  are  actually  the 
10th,  11th,  and  ISth,  not  to  mention  others. 

I  ZeiUehrift  d.  D.  M.  Q.  xxvi.  p.  436., 

^  See  my  "  Sketch  of  Sabaean  Grammar,"  Indian  Antiquary,  Feb.  1876,  p.  40. 
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bears  the  least  resemblance  to  the  names  purporting  to  be  pre-Islamitic 
and  given  in  the  Ntisekh  al4owarykh  as  follows,  and  said  to  begin 
with  the  month  Mubarram : — Mutamiz,  Ndjiz,  Khowwan^  Wab^dn, 
Banyn,  Hinnyn>  Acm,  A'dzel,  Ndtet:,  Wa'l,  Warnah,  Burak,*  but  those 
said  to  ha^e  been  in  use  by  the  ancient  race  of  the  Samudites,  and  to 
have  begun  with  the  month  Ramadan,  which  they  called  Daymar,  are  : — 
M^jab,  Muwajer,  Maulad,  Mulzam,  Mu^ir,  Hubar,  H-aubal,  Muwdhd, 
Daymar,  Aber,  Khayfal,  Minbal.f 

The  eras  according  to  which  the  pre-Islamitic  Arabs  counted  their 
years  appear  neither  to  have  been  current  in  the  whole  peninsula, 
Bor  to  have  been  of  long  duration.  Any  important  event,  such  as 
the  reign  of  a  king,  a  great  war,  or  catastrophe  of  nature,  served  as 
an  era  till  another  event  of  great  importance  occurred,  but  Muham- 
mad ordered  all  acts  and  records  to  be  dated  from  the  year  of  his 
exile.  Perhaps  more  light  will  be  thrown  on  tbb  subject  when  the 
great  ruins  of  Yemen  are  excavated,  and  for  the  present  only  such  dates 
as  "  the  year  of  A'mmikarib,  son  ef  Samhikarib,  son  of  Hatfarm"^," 
•r  '*the  year  of  Samhikarib,  son  of  T(Aba'kerib>  son  of  Fadh™,"J 
and  the  like,  have  been  discovered  by  Hal^vy.  Strangely  enough,  it 
IS  always  'the  year,'  without  specifying  its  number,  so  that  the 
information  must  be  considered  rather  scanty.  Tabari^  knows  of 
BO  other  events  except  the  appearance  of  Adam  on  earth,  of  the  deluge 
ef  Noah,  and  of  Abraham's  passage  through  the  fire,  from  which  eras 
were  counted,  but  as  the  precise  years  when  these  events  had  taken 
place  were  not  known,  much  confusion  arose.  He  also  states  that 
afterwards  every  important  event  among  the  Arabs  served  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  an  era.  Thus  at  the  time  of  Kossayy  B.  KeUb  a  memor- 
able event  took  place  among  the  Beni  Nezdr  and  the  Beni  Ma'add  B. 
A'dnin.  At  that  time  there  was  a  yearly  fair  of  seven  days  held  at 
O'^az,  where  Arabs  from  the  Hej^,  from  Syria,  from  Bahrayn,  from 
Yemaraa,  and  from  all  the  other  countries  congregated.  During  a  cer- 
tein  year  at  the  time  of  this  fair  a  war  broke  out  among  them,  in  which 
many  people  were  killed.  This  was  an  important  event,  the  rumour 
of  which  had  spread  over  the  whole  world  as  far  as  the  country  of 

X  See  my  "  Sketch  of  Sabaean  Grammar''  in  Th^  Indian  Antiquary ^  1875,  p.  41. 
4  Zotenberg*8  Tabari,  ii.,  pp.  453  aeqq. 
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Rum,  to  Persia,  and  to  Mesopotamia.  The  Arabs  called  this  year  J^m^ 
and  began  to  count  from  it.  When  the  Abyssinians  came  with  an 
elephant  to  destroy  the  Ka'ba,  and  perished,  the  year  of  the  elephant, 
being  the  birth-year  of  Mul^ammad  likewise,  was  the  beginning  of  an- 
other era.  Also  the  time  when  the  Mekkans  undertook  to  demolish 
and  to  rebuild  the  Ka'bah,  when  Mu^iammad  was  fifteen  years  old,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  among  them,  whilst  the  other  Arabs  con- 
tinued to  count  from  the  year  of  the  elephant. 

Poll/theism, 

As  in  ancient  times  uo  other  portion  of  Arabia  had  become  powerful 
or  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization  like  Yemen,  the  history 
of  which  bears  testimony  to  the  prowess,  and  the  inscriptions  as  well 
as  the  remains  of  aqueducts  and  buildings  to  the  progress  of  the  Hem- 
yarites,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  must  in  various  ways  and 
also  in  a  religious  point  of  view  have  influenced  other  parts  of  Arabia. 
Yemen  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  soon  after  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages and  the  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  by  Kohtdn  the  son  of 
Eber;*  and  some  of  the  Sabssans,  t,e,  Hemyarites,  became  eventually 
not  only  settlers  in  the  territory  of  Mekkah,  but  even  the  guardians  of 
the  Ka*bah.  When  the  tribe  E^hoza'h  separated  (inkhaea'et)  from 
their  fellow-countrymen  after  emigrating  from  Yemen  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  the  dams  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
they  established  themselves  in  Botn-Morr,  near  Mekkah,  and  obtained 
the  name  Khoza'h  ;f  their  power  there  appears  soon  to  have  declined  ; 
they  are  reproached  with  having  sold  the  Ka'bah  for  a  skin  filled  with 
wine  when  drunk,J  and,  having  been  expelled  from  Mekkah,  were 
restricted  to  Botn-Morr.  By  this  and  similar  intermixtures  of  the 
Arabs,  their  religious  tenets  were  also  propagated  among  each  other, 
but  no  general  form  of  religion  appears  to  have  prevailed  over  the 
whole  peninsula  ;  various  forms  existed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  the 
chief  being  a  vague  poljrtheism  based  on  no  fixed  system,  except  as , 
iaa  as  suggested  by  the  awe  in  which  human  beings  generally  stand  of 

•  Abulfeda  Uistoria  Anteislamiea,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  114. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  186  :— 

o^-  if  aU|  C4XJ  ifi\^  cupU 
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saperaatoral  and  mrisible  powers,  and  by  a  desire  for  protection. 
Simple  stones,  like  the  rural  Lingams  of  India,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  trees,  enjoyed  diving  honours,  which  were  by  more  ad- 
Tanced  communities  bestowed  on  statues  of  various  forms,  not  seldom 
enshrined  in  temples  and  served  by  priests.  Idols  were  sometimes  made 
of  ivory,*  they  were  sometimes  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  gems, 
and  for  this  reason  beautiful  women  were  otlen  compared  to  them  :  — 
**  And  fair  ones  who  strut  about ;  they  are  like  idols  with  long  gar- 
ments, and  gilded  ;  costly  ones.'^f 

It  appears  to  me  that  astrolatry  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  first 
stages  of  religious  worship,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a 
whole  the  firmament,  being  at  all  times  a  magnificent  and  tremendous 
spectacle,  but  especially  so  in  the  unclouded  regions  of  the  East,  must 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  mankind  ;  it  required,  however,  some 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  a  great  deal  of  observation  to  pick  out 
even  the  brightest  stars,  to  follow  all  their  motions,  and  to  constitute 
them  objects  of  separate  worship.  Hence  their  adoration  must  have 
been  introduced  by  learned  men,  and  cannot  have  originated  with  the 
multitude ;  were  this  not  the  case,  we  ought  even  in  India — where  many 
kinds  of  aboriginal  races,  as  yet  uninfluenced  by  later  systems  of 
religion,  still  exist  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  of  nature — to 
meet  with  some  forms  of  star- worship,  but  we  find  most  of  them  ador- 
ing stones,  like  the  ancient  Arabs.  The  worship  of  the  sun  is  much 
more  intelligible,  and  must  have  preceded  the  adoration  of  particular 
stars  in  Arabia  likewise,  and  the  same  holds  true  also  of  the  moon. 
Besides  the  old  names  of  men  and  places  known  to  us  from  Arabic 
authors,  such  as  ''  slave  of  the  sun,*'  '*  house  of  the  sun,"  &c.,  also  the 
Greeks  have  preserved  several  important  ones,  and  Krehl^  refers 
among  others  even  to  as  ancient  an  author  as  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
Nur-ullak,  *'  Light  of  God,"  for  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  moon-goddess, 
AliUtt  which  is  no  other  than  the  Arabic  "  Al-ilahat." 

The  notices  concerning  the  various  stars  worshipped  by  a  few  Arab 
tribes  in  pre-Islamitic  times  are  extremely  scanty,  and  the  number   of 

•  Eamatah,  ii  248.  * 
t  /Wt,  p.  «»1 

X   Ueber  die  Religion  der  vorisUimtschen  Araber^  pp.  40  seqq^ 
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stars  thus  honoured  appears  never  to  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve. 
Here  follows  a  list  of  them  :- — 

Al'Dabaran  (Hyades),  said  to  have*  heen  worshipped  by  the  extinct 
tribes  Tasm  and  Jadis,  for  their  power  of  procuring  rain. 

Al-Mushtari  (Jupiter),  considered  to  be  a  well-boding  planet,  and 
chiefly  worshipped  by  the  tribes  Lahm  and  Juzam.  Jupiter  was  called 
the  greater,  and  Venus  (Zohrah).  the  smaller  luck. 

Sa*d  and  SaUd  were  worshipped  not  far  from  Madinah,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  about  them,  and  they  may  have  been  only  synonyms 
of  Jupiter,  whose  epithet  was  Sa'd,  "luck." 

Al-  IJkaifir  was  an  idol  of  four  tribes,  but  no  reliable  information 
exists  about  it.     The  shaving  of  a  man's  head  in  honour  of  it  was  ob- 
served also  towards  other  idols,  is  enjoined  in  the  Koran  to  pilgrims  to , 
Mekkah,  and  is  still  kept  up  on  that  occasion. 

Sohail  (Canopus)  was  a  deity  of  the  tribe  Tayyi,  which  also  emigrated 
from  Yemen  after  the  inundation  of  Al- A'rem,  and  this  star  was,  per- 
haps also  on  that  account  by  later  Arabs,  considered  ill-boding. 

Al'FuU  in  Najd  was  also  worshipped  by  the  just-mentioned  tribe, 
and  its  territory  was  a  kind  of  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  criminals,  like  the 
cities  of  refuge  among  the  Jews  (Josh,  xx,  7,  8). 

ShCra  (Sirius)*  was  worshipped  by  the  Eais  Ben  A'ildn,  one  of  the 
largest  Arab  tribes  in  Najd  and  in  the  Hejaz.  The  words  of  the  Kor&a 
(LIII.  60),  «'He  [Allah]  is  also  the  lord  of  Sirius,"  allude  to  this 
deity. 

V'iarid  (Mercury)  was  the  deity  of  the  Tamimites. 

Surayyuy  i.e.  the  Pleiades,  were  worshipped  by  the  Madhij,  the 
Kuraish,  and  the  I'jad. 

Kaera  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  mere  name,  and  nothing  else  is 
known  about  it.* 

The  tradition  that  A'mru  Ben  La^y,  who  lived  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  (as  will  afterwards  appear),  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced idols  into  Arabia,  and  especially  into  the  territory  of  Mekkah, 
is  nearly  as  great  an  absurdity  chronologically  downwards  as  that  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Ka'bah  was  built  by  Adam  himself  is  one  upwards.  On 
these  and  on  many  other   subjects    connected  with  the  history  and 

*  More  about  those  stars  may  bo  seen  in  Krehl,  pp.  9-27,  who  quotes  authori- 
ties, none  of  which  tend,  however,  to  show  that  the  worship  of  even  one  of  these 
stars  was  current  amon^  many  tribes.  In  Arabia,  where  no  political  union  ever 
existed,  a  strong  power  hke  that  of  Mu^^ammad  was  needed  to  attempt  a  religious 
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religion  of  the  pre-Islamitic  Arabs  no  certainty  exists,  but  we  possess 
valid  testimony  that  up  'to  the  present  time  idolatry  has  existed,  and 
to  some  extent  still  exists,  in  Arabia  ;  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  who  went 
in  1865  to  Riyaz,  says,  "I  gathered  from  roadside  conversations 
to-day  that  there  is  an  outcaste  tribe  on  the  desert- borders  of  Yemen, 
who  have  a  religion  apart  of  their  own.  They  are  called  Awazem. 
The  M uhammadans  designate  both  them  and  the  Selaibees  as  pntcastes, 
in  that  they  have  no  chiefs  or  tribal  organization  or  recognition.  On 
asking  why  the  Musalmdns,  while  forcibly  converting  the  majority  of 
the  Arabians,  spared  the  Selaibees,  the  reply  was  that  conversion  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  heads  of  tribes,  but  that  the  Selaibees 
having  r.o  chiefs,  they  could  have  been  converted  only  by  individual 
compulsion  or  persuasion,  an  operation  which  the  Musalmdns  were 
too  impatient  to  put  into  practice.  Moreover,  the  Musalmiins  found 
the  Selaibees  so  useful  as  guides,  and  so  harmless  and  subservient  as  a 
race,  that  it  would  have  been  bad  policy  to  force  or  expel  them.  From 
what  I  have  since  learnt,  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that  the  Musalman 
religion  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  tribes  of  Central  Arabia,  as  a 
whole,  from  any  very  remote  date,  and  that  some  of  them  have  been 
converted  from  idolatry  to  Wahabeeism  without  passing  through  any 
intermediate  phase  of  Muhammadanism,  and  this  within  the  last 
century,  or  even  half-oentury.  For  instance,  I  am  assured  by  a  good 
Arab  authority  that  the  people  of  £l-Howtah  in  Sedair  were  converted 
by  the  late  Amir  Fysul  from  idolatry  to  Wahabeeism  direct  within 
the  last  forty  years ;  and  there  exist  now,  at  the  present  time,  sculptured 
caverns  excavated  in  the  Towey  hills  overlooking  Sedair  which  formed 
the  temples  of  the  old  Howtah  reHgion.  The  Howtah  people,  it  is 
added,  still  maintain  these  caverns  inviolate  from  the  intrusion  of  stran- 
gers. The  same  and  other  authorities  assure  me  that  near  the  town 
of  Jelajel,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Howtah  in  Sedair,  is  a  hill  on 
the  summit  of  which  are  the  sculptured  remains  of  an  ancient  place  of 
worship.  Again  to  the  southward  the  El-Morreh  tribe  are  very  recent 
converts,  and  even  now  their  Wahabeeism  is  admittedly  forced,  and 
their  adherence  to  the  prophet  unstable.  It  is  said  that  when  irritated 
by  the  dominant  government,  the  El-Morreh  threaten  to  go  over  to 
what  they  call  the  religion  of  the  Syed,  that  is  to  say,  the  religion 
which  obtains  in  Nejrdn,  a  provmce  of  Yemen."* 

*  Extract  given  from  Sir  Lewis  Felly's  work  in  "  2%#  Timei  of  Indim/* 
March  18th,  1875. 
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In  a  large  country  like  Arabia,  where,  moreover,  one  portion  of  the 
population  is  settled  whilst  another  is  nomadic,  there  must  always 
have  been  a  vast  difference  of  customs  and  beliefs,  until  the  power 
which  Muliammad  gradually  attained  enabled  him  to  induce  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  terror- 
ism, to  make  profession  of  one  and  the  same  religion.  Some  tribes 
were  also  more  civilized,  and  some  were  subject  to  influences  from 
which  others  remained  free.  Hence  some  professed  polythebm, 
some  Judaism,  and  some  Christianity,  all  of  which  finally  gave  way 
to  Islim.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  never  been  remarkable 
for  their  religious  zeal,  and  are  great  latitudinarians  to  this  day  ;  they 
are  indeed  monotheists,  but  know  little  of  their  religion  beyond 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah  and  that  Muljiammad  is  his  prophet. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  their  predatory  and  migratory  habits,  as 
well  as  to  the  aversion  to  any  kind  of  restraint  or  serious  task  mani- 
fested at  all  times  by  wild  children  of  nature.  Some  tribes  entertained 
a  belief  in  the  resurrection  ;  &ven  that,  however,  they  associated,  like 
the  American  Indians,  with  gross  ideas  of  physical  life,  and  got  their 
camels  buried  with  them  lest  they  might  arise  unmounted ;  whilst 
others  did  not  indeed  bury  the  camel  with  the  deceased  person,  but 
tied  it  to  the  grave  and  cruelly  allowed  it  to  perish  of  hunger.'*'  It  was 
also  customary  when  a  man  died  or  divorced  his  wife,  for  his  eldest 
son  to  throw  a  cloth  over  her  if  he  wanted  her,  or  to  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  one  of  his  brothers,  but  with  a  new  dowry .f 

The  tradition  has  already  been  alluded  to  above  according  to  which 
all  Muhammadans  believe  that  Adam  himself  built  the  Ka'bah  or 
holy  house  of  Mekkah,  afterwards  annihilated  by  the  deluge,  but 
again  reconstructed  by  Noah ;  and  it  is  said  that  A'mru  Ben  Lahy, 
who  had  obtained  supremacy  in  Mekkah,  went  to  Syria,  where  he  saw 
the  people  worshipping  idols  ;  they  gave  him  a  statue  of  Hobal,^  which 
he  carried  back  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Ka'bah.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  made  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows 
without  heads,  such  as  the  Arabs  used  in  divination.  A  hand  was 
lost  by  accident,  and  the  Kuraish  replaced  it  by  one  of  gold.  Every 

•  SUhrattdni,  p.  1^* 

f  Ibid.,  aho  KiCdbAU4ffhani,  I,  p.  10  :-•'    i'^^,  ^\   i\j^\  O^j^l   ^jjk 
t  Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  sons  of  Yoktan  bore  a  similar  name,  according 
to  Gen.   X.  28,  V3^»  rendered  "  Obal"  in  the  English  version. 
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Itibe  had  its  own  deity,*  and  among  the  360  idols — equalling  the  nuro<> 
her  of  the  days  in  the  pre-Islamitic  year — which  were  placed  in  and 
about  the  Ka'bah,  Hebal  ("  the  god  of  chances  :"  conf.  Hebr.  Van  "  lot, 
part")  was  the  chief,  which  also  Abu  Sofyan  consulted  before  the  fight 
of  Ohod,  and  on  gaining  the  victory  over  Muhammad  he  exclaimed,  "  Be 
thou  exalted,  Hobal,  thy  religion  has  conquered."t  The  pre-Islamitic 
Arabs  swore  not  only  by  their  gods  and  goddesses,  but  also  by  the 
stones  each  tribe  had  set  up  around  the  Ka'bah  ;  thus  we  find  one  of 
the  tribe  Wdyel  swearing,  **  By  the  stones  of  the  W^yel/'J  All  the 
exclamations  used  on  approaching  these  stones  were  ordered  by 
Muhammad  to  be  superseded  by  the  words,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
Allah,"  whilst  with  reference  to  the  idols  the  words  uttered  even  in 
common  conversation  and  mentioning  them  were  abrogated,  and  such 
as  "God  is  the  greatest,"  **May  God  be  exalted,"  &c.  substituted. 
The  ancient  Arabs  had  also  their  animal  sacrifices  of  cows,  camels,  &c. 
to  their  idols,  which  were  abolished,  and  those  now  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  the  pilgrimage  introduced.  Before  the  time  of  Isldm  camels  were  sacri- 
ficed also  when  the  people  swore  an  alliance  in  certain  localities  ap- 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  and  they  used  to  dye  their  hands  with  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered  camel,  which  custom  appears  to  have  given 
also  origin  to  the  name  of  the  tribe  Khosa'm.§  The  Arabs  dedicated 
camels  to  certain  deities,  allowed  them  to  roam  about  freely,  and 
marked  them  by  cutting  their  ears,  which  custom  is  in  the  Korto  (IV. 
118)  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Satan.  The  names  of  the 
camels  thus  dedicated  were  Bahyrah,  Saybah,  Wa9ylah,  and  Hami  (V. 
102).  The  polytheistic  ordinance  of  sacrificing  camels  was  retained 
afler  the  establishment  of  IsMm,  but  as  a  symbol  of  obedience  to  God 
(XXII.  37),  just  like  many  other  pre«>Islamitic  customs,  eg,  kissing  of 

•  If  we  are  to  believe  the  proverb,  "  When  thou  enterett  a  rillage,  swear 
/I  Q  ij  ^    mf   f  /  o  /  f     / 

by  its  god,'*     l^  b  <*Wkli  iiji  oU.^  |il    there  must  have  been  a  se* 

-   i      -  '  # 

parate  tutelary  deity  in  every  hamlet 
t  •-^^  jflo  JaA  j>|  Hamoiahy  ii.,  p.  3,  note. 

f  JWa.,  p.  vjc  : — 

(^\  y^j  (.<>J^  ^^1  )^y  (^»  o*  ^^:  ^)^  r*j|  cy'^  r^-j 

VOL.  XII.         24 
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the  black  stone,  the  running  naked,  the  throwing  of  stones,  &c.,  still 
observed  in  the  pilgrimage. 

A'mru  Ben  Lal^r  had  with  him  also  Astf  and  Najlah  in  the  shape 
of  husband  and  wife.  He  invited  the  people  to  magnify  them,  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  them,  and  to  approach  Allah  through  them,*  and  this  was 
daring  the  reign  of  Sh^pdr  Zu-allakttf.f  Yaj^ut  states  that  A'mru 
Ben  La(iy  did  not  bring  these  two  statues,  but  merely  ordered  the 
people  to  adore  them.^  Also  this  appears  extremely  absurd  to  me,  as 
adultery  was  at  all  times  among  the  majority  of  dvilized  and  unciviU 
ised  nations  considered  to  be  a  crime  striking  at  the  root  of  conjugal 
happiness,  and  was  punished  among  the  Arabs ;  and  as  according  to  all 
the  authorities  the  man  Astf  had  committed  adultery  with  the  woman 
Naylah  within  the  Ka*bah  itself,  and  both  had  on  that  account  been 
transmuted  into  stone  images,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  set  up  as 
objects  for  adoration ;  and  had  Tal^ut,  instead  of  making  the  above 
statement  with  reference  to  A'mru  Bfu  La^y,  simply  stopped  short 
with  the  announcement  that  the  statues  had  been  set  up  to  serve  as 
an  example  how  the  crime  was  punished,  the  story  would  not  be  so 
absurd. 

The  god  Are9  was,  according  to  Suidas,§  worshipped  at  Petra  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadrangular  stone  four  feet  high  and  two  broad  ;  it  stood 
on  a  golden  pedestal ;  victims  and  libations  of  blood  were  offered  to  it. 
The  whole  temple  was  adorned  with  gold  and  filled  with  votive  offier- 
ings.  This  god  is  called  J^/ovtrdprj  by  Hesychius,  and  Aovo-ap^  by  8te- 
phanus  Byzantius,  and  was,  on  the  authority  of  Bochart,  identified  by 
Pococke,  in  h\s  Specimen  Hint.  Jr.  (2nd  ed.,  pp.  106  eeqq)  with  the  Du- 
Ishari  (^y^lj^)  of  Arabic  authors.  Nothmg  certain  is  known 
about  this  god,  and  the  conjecture  that  it  represented  the  sun  does 
not  appear  tenable  to  me,  although  "the  lord  of  brilliancy,  of 
illumination,"  as  the  meaning  of  %^j^\y^  is  plausible  enough.|| 

The  Sabsean  inscriptions  abundantly  prove  that  at  least  in  Yemen 
the  number  of  deities  was  prodigiously  large,  as  there  is  scarcely  one 

t  Therefore  after  a.d.  385,  and  if  A'mra  B.  La^y  was  really  the  flnt  man 
who  introdaced  idolatry  he  must  ha^e  lived  much  earlier, 

X  Yakut,  quoted  by  Krehl,  p.  59. 

k  Krehl  quotes  the  Greek  text,  p.  49. 

ij  Krehl,  p.  54. 
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of  these  documents  which  does  not  contain  the  name  of  some.  There 
is  much  probability  that  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  proved  that  not 
only  the  other  Arabs,  but  even  the  Jews,  had  some  idols  in  common  with 
the  Sabseans,  and  I  think  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  former'*'  may  now  al- 
ready be  identified  with  the  -mnv  of  the  Sabeeans.  The  case  is  quite 
different  with  the  names  we  glean  from  Arab  post-Islamitic  authors, 
which  are  very  few,  generally  lumped  up  by  them  just  as  thej  occur  in 
the  Eor£n,t  and  dismissed  with  the  scantiest  notices  ;  these  are  Wadd^ 
Suwia\  Taghvs,  Tau'ky  and  Ntur;  they  are  generally  believed  to  have 
been  worshipped  alread;^  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  have  been  given 
to  A'mru  B.  Lahy. 

Wadd  m  often  nuentionedjn  the  Sabeean  inscriptions,  but  its  worship 
extended  also  northwards,  and  prevailed  down  to  the  advent  of  Mul^m- 
mad,  who  ordered  Khdled  Ben  Walid  to  destroy  the  idol  (a.h.  8),  which 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  situated  at  Daumat-al-Jundal ;  it  was 
a  large  statue  dressed  with  the  under  and  the  upper  garment,  i.e,  the 
tear  and  the  ridd,  girded  with  a  sword,  having  a  bow  on  the  shoulders, 
with  a  receptacle  in  front  containing  a  banner  and  a  quiver  filled  with 
arrows. 

SuwMa*  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  Huzayl  in  the  form  of  a  woman  ; 
they  went  on  pilgrimage,  and  sacrificed  cattle  in  its  honour. 

Taghus  was  re|Aesented  in  the  form  of  a  lion  ;  it  was  a  deity  of  the 
Mazhaj  and  of  some  other  tribes  dwelling  in  Yemen. 

Tau^h  was  adored  in  the  figure  of  a  horse  by  the  Hamd^<  tribe. 

Nasr  was,  as  also  the  name  implies,  represented  by  an  eagle ;  it  was  a 
deity  of  the  Hemyarites,  as  well  as  of  the  Ealla'. 

V^zza  X  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  not  only  by  the  Koraysh, 
by  all  the  Beni  Eenibah  and  some  of  the  Beni  Selym,  but  also  by  se- 
veral other  tribes,  among  whom  the  name  "  slave  of  U'zza  "  was  cur- 
rent.   This  idol  was  not  a  statue  but  a  tree,  a  species  of  acacia,  over 

•  Judges  ii.  13 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  xii.  10,  xxxi.  10 ;  1  Kin^  xi.  33 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  71. 
She  18  the  same  with  Astarte,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syna,  and  the  Venus  of  the 
Gi^eks.  bhe  had  a  fEunous  temple  in  Syria,  served  by  300  priests ;  some  medals 
representing  her  still  exist. 

t  Lxx.  22, 23,  ^  j«i  *j  ^ir*  ^^  '«>->  ^y^  i'j  (^\  ^j"^  *y^j 
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which  a  temple  was  built ;  whilst  according  to  others  U'zza  was  a  palm« 
tree.  The  Beni  Sa'leb  were  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  a  large  palm-tree 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Nakhlah.  They  annually  celebrated 
a  festival  near  it,  when  the  young  and  the  old  people  came  out  of  the 
town  and  erected  their  idols  round  that  tree ;  they  moreover  sus- 
pended on  it  the  ornaments  of  their  wives  and  clothed  it  with  costly 
garments ;  they  used  to  spend  the  whole  day  near  the  tree,  to  walk 
devoutly  round  it,  and  listen  to  the  words  which  issued  from  it. 
Muhammad  himself  had  been  a  worshipper  of  U'zza  and  had  sacrified 
a  sheep  to  her  in  his  youth.*  • 

lAt  was  a  stone  worshipped  by  the  Beni  Sakyf  in  Tayf.  According 
to  Kazvini  it  was  a  quadrangular  white  stone,  but  according  to  the 
traveller  James  Hamilton  '*  a  five -sided  block  of  granite  rising  in  a  slant 
from  the  ground  is  pointed  out  as  the^  idol  of  Ldt.  In  its  greatest 
length  it  measures  about  twelve  feet,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  to  its 
highest  edge."t 

Mandt  was  also  a  stone,  but  of  a  black  colour,  worshipped  according 
to  some  by  the  Aws  and  Khuzraj,  but  according  to  others  by  the  Hu- 
dail  and  the  Eudaid. 

Besides  the  two  just  mentioned,  the  idol  Sa'd,  Dimar,  and  the  black 
itone  of  the  Ea'bah  itself,  no  other  lingams  are  as  yet  known,  so 
that  the  present  number  of  all  of  them  appears  notpo  exceed  five. 

There  is  also  yet  another  example  of  tree-worship  besides  U*zza } 
namely,  Ddt  anvdf,  near  Mekkah,  where  all  the  rites  mentioned  above, 
such  as  suspension  of  cloths  and  arms,  pilgrimages,  &c.  were  per- 
formed ;  this  may  also  have  been  a  date-tree,  but  its  species  is  not 
mentioned.  AH  these  tree-idols  were  considered  female  deities  and 
daughters  of  Allah.  Hence  (LIII.  20,  &c.),  «*What  think  ye  of 
Lat,  U*zza,  and  Maniit  that  other  third  [goddess]  ?  Have  ye  male 
children,  and  [God]  female?" 

Besides  the  idols  now  enumerated,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  three 
kinds,  namely,  statues,  stone  blocks,  and  trees,  no  others  have  come  to 
our  notice,  and  as  of  the  multitude  of  deities  occurring  in  the  Sahsean 
inscriptions  nothing  is  as  yet  known  except  their  names,  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  the  while  to  give  only  a  barren  list  of  them.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that,  hke  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations 
rejoicing  in  a  very  large  Pantheon,  the  Arabs  could  not  hold  all  their 

•  Quotation  from  Tak6t  by  Krehl.  p,  76. 
t  Quoted  by  Krehl,  pp.  72-73. 
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gods  in  equal  esteem,  and  even,  discarded  some  of  them  when  there 
was  occasion  for  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  according  to  a  proverb  in  the 
collection  of  Maidani,  when  a  certain  Arab  perceived  a  fox  voiding 
urine  on  an  idol  or  lingam  which  stood  in  the  desert,  he  despised  it 
OS  being  a  mere  stock  of  stone  and  powerless,  embodying  his  senti- 
ments to  that  effect  in  a  distich.  The  Benu  Mulkdn  of  the  Kenauah 
tribe  worshipped  Sa'd,  and  one  of  them  being  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  uttered  the  following  verses: — **We  came  to  Sa'd  to 
comfort  us,  but  Sa'd  dbmajed  us,  and  we  do  not  belong  to  Sa'd.  Is 
Sa*d  anything  except  a  rock  in  the  desert,  which  neither  leads  nor  mis- 
leads?"* 

The  most  celebrated  temples  with  priests  and  soothsayers  attached 
to  them,  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered,  were  the  following : — The 
temple  of  Zul  Kholota^  the  Venus  of  the  Arabs,  analogous  to  Nailah, 
to  tj^j  and  to  -mfv  '■>  it  was  situated  at  Tebala  and  named  the  Ka'bah 
of  Yemen  ;  the  Bait  G hurnddnhxHM  for  the  planet  Venus  in  ^ana'^  ;t 
the  temple  of  Rayam  in  the  same  town,  and  mentioned  in  some  of 
Che  Sabeean  inscriptions ;  the  temple  of  Roza  situated  in  Najd  ;  of 
Zulka^bdt  in  E'rdk  at  Sendad  ;  of  Lut  in  the  Heja'z  ;  of  Kodaid  on 
Mount  Moshallal,  not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  or  between  Mekkah  and 
Medinah ;  and  of  U^gza  at  Nakhlah. 

These  temples  were  of  course  all  demolished  or  transformed  into 
mosques,  and  only  the  caverns,  together  with  certain  ruins,  are  waiting  for 
modem  science  and  enterprise  to  bring  them  to  light.  The  first  care  of 
Muhammad  when  he  attained  power  was  to  purge  the  Ka'bah  of  its  idols. 
He  rode  seven  times  round  it  on  his  camel,  always  respectfully  touching 
the  black  stone  with  his  staff;  then  he  entered  the  Ka'bah,  and  the  first 
object  he  perceived  was  a  wooden  pigeon  suspended  from  the  ceiling  ; 
this  he  pulled  down  and  broke.  Angels  and  other  figures  worshipped  by 
the  Koraysh  were  painted  on  the  walls,  among  which  was  also  Abraham 
represented  as  consulting  fate  with  divining  arrows  in  his  hands.  As 
already  observed,  360  idols  were  kept  there,  all  of  them  being  ^xed 
above  the  cornice  with  lead  ;  each  of  these  he  touched  with  his  staflT,  and 
it  was  immediately  struck  down  by  his  followers.^     Then  came  the  de- 

•  Shahrattaaiiy  p.   ^^f  «>*«•  cJ^  {j^  ^  «>**•  VvUmi  UJ^  f^^  •>•*•  ^5^  i  ^  I 

t  ihid.,  p.  frr 

X  Mitt.  tUi  Arabes,  Caiwsin  de  Perceval,  tome  i.,  p  231. 
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molition  of  the  temples  in  the  yicinitj  of  Mekkah  ;  that  of  U'zza  at 
Nakhlah  ;  of  Suwia'  at  Rohat,  two  stages,  or  according  to  others  three 
miles,  from  Mekkah ;  that  of  ManAt  situated  at  Kodayd,  and  many 
others,  soon  met  with  the  same  fate.'*' 

Among  the  Sahaeans  there  were  numberless  gods,  but  very  little 
IS  as  yet  known  about  them  except  their  names.  A'ttar  and  Almaq* 
qahu  are  mentioned  very  frequently,  and  hare  also  names  of  places 
attached  to  them,  e.g.  Almaqqahu  of  Hirran,  of  Na'm^  &c.  There  are 
also  Haubis,  Samhi'ak,  Ida'el,  Yattamar,  Yattan  of  Aden,  &c.  The 
goddesses  are  just  as  numerous,  and  have  sometimes  not  even  a  special 
name,  e.g,  the  goddess  of  Ghadran,  Dhat  Ba'dam,  Dhat  Hamym,  &c* 

There  is  a  god  simply  called  "the  celestial,'*  noon  whose  usual 
epithet  is  "the  master  of  the  world,"  hDV^kro  and  also  "god  of 
affairs,"  diqm  ribn ;  the  sun-god  Sham*  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed higher  honours  than  the  others,  as  he  is  invoked  in  connection 
with  jfttar  and  others,  seemingly  without  any  distinction.  Although 
a  temple  may  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god, 
t,g»  Almaqqahu,  the  statues  of  many  others  were  also  placed  in  it» 
e,g,  of  Aim,  Sheynum,  Hobal,  Homar,  &c. 

Sometimes  men  dedicated  their  property,  their  persons,  and  their 
whole  families  to  certain  deities,  to  which  they  also  made  offerings. 
A  votive  tablet  of  bronze  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  god 
Sin^  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  town  of  Aim,  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  A*tiar,  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  dedication, 
and  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Sidqdhakar  Barr4m,  property  (and)  acquisition  of  the  king  of 
Hadramaut,  son  of  Elisharh,  has  made  to  Sin  of  Aim  a  gift  of  the  value 
of  two  (shekels)  of  gold,  accurately  weighed  in  red  gold.  This  gift  was 
destined  for  Sin,  because  he  had  heard  him  in  conformity  with  his 
demand.  Sidqdhakar  has  (moreover)  placed  in  the  possession  of 
Sin  of  Aim  and  of  A'ttar  his  father,  and  of  the  goddesses  of  the  sane 
tuary  of  Aim,  and  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  town  of  Shabwat^ 
his  person,  his  property  and  his  children,  and  his  acquisitions,  as  also 
the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  the  memorial  of  his  heart  (namely),  Martad"*, 
and  Adhantt»,  ^nd  Yana'm."t 

•  Sitt.  det  Arab0s,  Cauasin  de  Peroeval,  tome  i*,  p.  243. 

t  Hal^yy,  Jour,  Atiat.fD^c  1874,  That  a  man  should  call  himself  the  pro- 
perty and  acqaisition  of  a  king  is  not  more  strange  in  reality  than  the  appellation 
of  slave,  80  usual  in  the  East  even  now. 
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Judaism. 

It  is  obyiouB  that,  considering  the  confusion  of  dates,  facts,  and  gene- 
alogies by  Muhammadan  writers  in  whatever  concerns  pre-Islamitic  mat- 
ters, nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained  from  them  alone  if  unsupported 
by  collateral  authorities.  According  to  Ibn  Khalddn,  the  children  of 
Shns  or  Kush,  the  son  of  Cham,  were  the  first  immigrants  into  Arabia ; 
and  this  appears  also  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  we 
learn  that  later  races,  likewise  formed  from  the  posterity  of  Sem  by 
Heber,  such  as  the  sons  of  Yoktan,  settled  in  the  East,  and  afterwards 
the  descendants  of  Ismael  and  of  Esau,  whilst  the  Idumseans  developed 
themselves  in  the  north,  and  these  Semites  entirely  absorbed  in  course 
of  time  the  sons  of  Cham.  Some  Muhammadan  writers  have  identi- 
fied their  Kohtan  with  Yoktan  the  son  of  Heber,  whilst  others  main- 
tain that  they  are  two  separate  persons.  But  many  flagrant  discre- 
pancies between  Biblical  and  Muhammadan  accounts,  sanctioned  even 
by  the  Koran,  eg,  that  Abraham  intended  to  sacrifice  Ismael  and  not 
Isaac,  together  with  the  confusion  of  other  names  and  facts,  induce  us 
to  be  very  careful  how  we  use  those  accounts ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Muhammadans  reciprocate  the  compliment  by  asserting  that  the 
Bible  is  corrupted.  *  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Arabs  were 
connected  with  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  Arabs  often  call 
themselves  the  descendants  of  Ismael,  and  Flavins  Josephus  designates 
him  as  the  founder  of  their  nation  ;f  he  is  said  to  have  begotten 
twelve  sons,  who  inhabited  all  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Red  Sea.^  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Abraham  by  his  concubine 
Keturah  took  possession  of  Troglodytis  and  Arabia  Felix  as  far  as  it 
reaches  the  Red  Sea,§  and  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers  to  Arabs.  || 

Already  Moses,  when  fleeing  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Midian, 
there  married  Zipporah,^  a  Kushite  (t.  e.  Arab)  woman,  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  before  our  era,  and  is  afterwards  reproached  by  Aaron 
for  having  done  so.**     We  find  the  Israelites  represented  victorious 

*  A  bul/eda  Hi»U  Anttitlamica,  p.  7 : — ''  Ex  his  satiB  patet  receniionem  HebrsMun 
esse  corruptam." 

t  Aniiq.  of  the  Jnoa,  bk.  i,  ch.  zii  3, 

X  Ibid.f  bk.  i,  ch  xii.  4. 

i  Ibid.y  bk.  L,  ch.  xri.  1. 

U  Ibi(k,  bk.  u.  3, 

^  Exod.  iL  SI. 

••  Kum.  xii  1. 
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against  the  Ethiopians.*  The  enemies  of  Eling  Jehoshaphat,  thtf 
Arabs,  bring  him  presents,  flocks  of  [7,700  rams  and  7,700  goats, f 
and  Uzziah  appears  to  have  defeated  the  Arabs  ;t  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  King  Hezekiah  expected  to  be  aided  by  Tirhakah,  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  against  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  and  is  on 
that  account  reproached  by  him  through  Rabshakefa,§  in  the  eighth 
century  before  our  era- 

Although  Josephus  speaks  only  of  Sabas  as  the  founder  of  the  Sa- 
baeans,!!  and  all  difference  among  them  is  lost  in  the  vernacular  trans- 
lations, the  sacred  writers  clearly  distinguish  two  kinds  of  Sabeeans, 
always  spelling  the  descendants  of  Kush  with  the  letter  Sameky  ^  and 
those  of  Yoktan  with  Shin,**  which  difference  also  the  Arabs  them- 
selves have  lost.  The  ancestor  of  the  former  was  Ham, ft  ftnd  of  the 
latter  Shem ;  XX  there  is,  however,  also  a  third,  the  son  of  Raamah,  and  a 
fourth  the  son  of  Keturah,  Abraham's  concubine. §§  In  Ps.  Ixzii.  the 
kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  are  mentioned  together,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  that  name  existed  in  Arabia ;  but  as 
localitiesi  especially  Auzal,  Saba,  and  Hazramaut,  have  been  identified  in 
Yemen,  clearly  bearing  names  of  some  of  the  sons  of  Yoktan,  son  of 
Eber,  son  of  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  |ni  it  seems  plain  that  the  Sabse* 
ans  of  that  part  of  Arabia  were  Yoktanites  j  and  Dr.  Wilson,  who  also 
adduces  several  of  these  identifications^  fully  concurs  in  this  opinion.^^ 
The  denomination  of  Sabseans,  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  known 
to  foreign  nations,  subsisted  till  the  time  when  the  power  became  con* 
centrated  in  the  house  of  Hemyar,  and  then  the  second  period  com- 
menced.   The  Hemyaritic  dynasty  shone  with  unequalled  splendour  in 

♦  2  Chron.  xiv.  9. 

t  2Chron.  xvii,  11. 

X  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7. 

}  2  Eingi  xix.  8,  and  Ifa.  xliii.  3  ;  ibid,  zIt.  14. 

II  Antiq.  of  the  Jewi,^  bk.  L,  ch.  vi  8. 

t  (Jen.  X.  7  ;  Isa.  xliii.  9  ;  ibwi.  xlv.  14. 

••  G«n.  X.  28 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1 ;  1  Kings  x.  1 ;  1  Chron.  I  SKX* 

ft  Gen.  X.  9. 

XX  ^^^  ^  ^S8,  and  1  Chron.  i.  90-32. 

SS  1  Chron.  i.  32. 

nil  Gen.  X.  22. 

f  f  Lanit  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii ,  pp.  741-746. 
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Arabia  Felix,  and  then  the  name  of  Hemyarites,  the  Homeritse  of 
classic  authors,  began  to  supplant  that  of  the  Sabaeans.  This  second 
period  is  that  of  the  Tobbas."*"  As  for  the  Kushite  Sabseans,  they 
are,  by  M.  de  Sacy  as  well  as  by  C.  de  Perceval,  believed  to  have  passed 
about  seven  and  a  half  centuries  before  our  era  into  Africa,  and  to  be 
the  present  Abyssinians.f  The  Cananseans  passed,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, from  Arabia  Felix  to  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  went  to  Syria,  where  they 
became  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians ;  so  that  also  the  race  of 
Ham  gradually  disappeared  from  Arabia,  where  the  Semites  obtained 
full  dominion,  and  absorbed  all  the  small  remnants  the  Kushites  and 
Hamites  had  left. 

The  actual  name  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Kor&n^  and  in  the  Bible,  §  in  both  of  which  she  is  made  to  pay  a  visit 
to  King  Solomon,  is  not  given  in  either ;  Moslem  authors  finding  no  n 
other  queen  in  their  Usts  except  Ballcis  of  Saba  in  Yemen  were,  by 
their  desire  to  identify  her  with  the  queen  of  Sheba  in  the  Bible,  in- 
duced to  push  the  period  of  her  reign  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
whereby  they  ruined  the  whole  chronology  preceding  and  following 
her  period.  This  queen  is  believed  to  have  been  converted  to  Judaism, 
and  married  by  Solomon,  although  it  is  now  certain  that  she  was  bom 
during  the  first  few  years  of  our  era. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  appears  that  although  Judaism  must 
have  flourished  in  several  portions  of  Arabia  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  no  reliable  data  occur  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  existed  side  by 
side  with  polytheism,  whose  professors  may,  as  is  often  the  case  in  other 
countries,  have  been  imbued  with  a  very  tolerant  spirit.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  about  the  introduction  of  Judaism  into  Yathreb,  t.^. 
Medinah,  although  it  must  have  been  early,  since  the  tribes  Aws  and 
Khozraj,  who  dwelt  there  1|  when  the  Hemyarite  king  Asad  Abu  Karib 
(a.d.  297-320)  marched  there  from  Yemen  and  conquered  the  town, 
are  described  as  being  Jews.  This  king  was  by  two  Jewish  doctors, 
Hodal  and  Al-Nah^m,  converted  to  Judaism,  which  he  propagated  on 
his  return  among  his  subjects  ;  but  he  is  some  time  afterwards  said 
to  have  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  likewise.     As  the  reign  of 

*  Etaai  $ur  VHisU  tUi  Arabes,  Caossin  de  Perceval,  tome  i.,  p.  65. 

t  Thid.y  tome  i.,  pp.  45  seqq. 

t  Surah  XXVII.  24,  &c.  §  1  Kings  x.  1,  and  2  Chron.  ix.  I. 

I  Caussin  de  Perceval  doubts  that  these  two  tribes  were  domiciled  there  alretdy 
when  the  above-mentioned  expedition  took  place. 

VOL.  XII.         25 
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ibis  king  must,  at  least  in  part,  have  corresponded  with  that  of  Arde- 
shir  Bdbek,  the  founder  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty,  who  died  a.d.  238, 
Asad  Abu  Karib's  conversion  to  Judaism  must  have  taken  pkce 
about  that  time.  This  period  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
siege  and  taking  of  Najrdn  by  Zu  Nowas,  a.d.  523»  is  well  fixed, 
and  implies  that  this  religion  must  have  been  dominant  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  till  a.d.  525,  when  the  Christian  Abyssinians  conquered  Yemen, 
and  slew  more  Jews  than  Christians  had  been  killed  in  Najr^  by  Zu 
Now^,  who  appears  to  have  been  prompted  more  by  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion than  of  fanaticism.  Tabari  describes  this  event*  in  a  somewhat 
vague  manner  as  follows : — '*  Najr^n  was  a  town  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  believed  in  Moses.  In  that  country  there  was  a  king  named 
Yusuf,  sumamed  Zu  Nowis.  He  was  a  giant  who  had  numerous 
subjects.  But  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  had  come  into  the  world,  and  God 
had  taken  him  up  to  heaven.  Some  apostles  who  had  been  with  Jesus 
arrived  in  the  town  of  Najrin,  preached  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  said 
to  the  inhabitants,  The  rehgion  of  Moses  has  been  abrogated ;  another 
prophet  has  come,  his  name  is  Jesus  ;  now  you  must  believe  in  Jesus 
and  abandon  the  religion  and  the  law  of  Moses :  and  they  made  known 
to  them  the  marvellous  works  of  Jesus.  These  inhabitants  of  Najrin 
became  believers  and  adopted  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Two  or  three  of  the 
intimate  courtiers  of  Zu  Nowis  happened  to  be  at  NajrAn.  The  inhab- 
itants of  that  town  requested  them  and  said,  £nter  into  our  religion  or 
we  shall  kill  you.  The  courtiers  refused,  and  the  people  of  Najr£n  slew 
them.  This  news  reached  the  king ;  he  marched  forth  with  50,000  men 
and  arrived  in  Najrin.  Pits  were  dug  around  the  town  and  fire  thrown 
into  them.  The  king  then  took  the  inhabitants  of  Najdb,  led  them  to 
the  banks  of  these  pits  and  said.  Abandon  the  religion  of  Jesus,  or  we 
shall  throw  you  into  the  fire;  and  it  is  said  in  the  Kor^,  "The  people 
of  the  pit  of  fire  supplied  with  fbel  have  been  killed"  (Surah  LXXXV. 
4).  I  shall  further  on  quote  the  same  author,  as  he  describes  how 
the  people  of  Najrdn  were  converted  to  Christianity  and  afterwards 
destroyed  by  IJu  Nowds. 

In>fu1^mmad's  time  there  existed  some  powerful  Jewish  tribes,  to 
whom  he  shgwed  much  regard  at  first,  as  well  as  to  the  Christians  (Su- 
rah II.  61)  ;  afterwards  he  became  greatly  embittered  against  both  these 
religions,  as  appears  sufficiently  from  many  passages  of  the  Korin.    The 

•  Vol,  i.,  p.  89, 
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Jews  refused  to  make  a  profession  of  Islam*,  and  MuJ^ammad  succeeded 
only  after  great  trouble  in  subduing  some  and  exiling  the  rest. 

Christianity. 

Arabia  »  one  of  those  countries  which  had  never  been  wholly  or 
permanently  subjugated  by  a  foreign  nation,  but  it  yielded  to  spiritual 
influences,  which  cannot  be  kept  out  by  any  barriers,  such  as  seas,  moun- 
tains, or  deserts.  In  their  polytheism  the  pre-Islamitic  Arabs  were  in- 
fluenced by  Egyptian,  Chaldrean,  Greek,  and  perhaps  even  Indian  ideas, 
whilst  they  were  for  their  monotheism  indebted  to  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  already  seen  that  no  historical  events  recorded  by 
secular  authors  attest  the  existence  of  the  first  of  the  just-mentioned 
two  religions  before  the  time  of  the  Tobba'  king  Asad  Abu  Karib,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Ardeshir  B^bek  and  a  convert  to  Judaism,  al- 
though from  the  Biblical  texts  quoted  above,  and  from  the  immigrations 
of  the  Jews  into  Arabia  which  had  taken  place  at  various  periods  before 
and  afler  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Judaism  had  prevailed  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south 
of  Arabia  from  early  times.  The  same  uncertainty  as  to  historical  data 
prevails  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity,  which  appears  to  have  been 
opposed  by  the  Jews  long  before  the  time  of  Zu  Now^.  Very  likely 
neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  attracted  much  attention  among  the 
vast  numbers  of  polytheists,  and  were  confounded  with  each  other  as 
long  as  their  professors  had  not  increased  to  large  numbers  and  had 
shunned  worldly  power.  This  is  the  reason  why  no  historical  data 
exist  about  their  first  developments. 

Although  Arabians  were  present  already  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  11),  nothing  very  reliable  is  known  about  their  churches 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  sent  a.d.  343  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Hemyarite  king  Mar^ad  A'bd  KelMl  (a.d.  330-350)  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  the  alliance  of  the  Hemyarites  against  the 
Persians.  We  learn  that  this  embassy  was  headed  by  Bishop  Theo- 
philus,  who  converted  many  Hemyarites  ;  but  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  number  of  Christians  was  already  considerable  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  assertion  of  Asseman  (T.  Wright's  Early  Christianity  in 
Jrabia,  p.  35)  that  Theophilus  did  not  actually  convert  the  people,  but 
merely  induced  them  to  adopt  the  Arian  heresy,  which  he  himself  pro- 
fessed, is  very  plausible.  The  Jews,  however  remained  hostile,  but 
Theophilus  built  three  churches — one  in  Zhafar,  the  residence  of  the 
king,  whom  he  flattered  himself  with  having  converted ;  the  second  in 
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Aden,  which  was  much  resorted  to  by  Greek  and  Roman  merchants ; 
and  the  third  in  the  principal  town  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  succes- 
sor of  the  just-mentioned  king,  Walya'h  (a.d.  350-370),  was— just 
like  the  above-mentioned  Asad  Abu  Karib — first  a  great  Jew,  then  a 
great  Christian,  and  ended  by  fluctuating  between  the  two  religions ; 
but  Muhammadan  authors  have  recorded  that  whole  tribes,  such 
as  the  Bahrah,  Tanukh,  Taghlab,  &c.,  had  formerly  been  Chris- 
tians, whose  number  was  also  considerably  increased  during  the  fifth 
century,  when  Yazdegird,  the  successor  of  Behram,  carried  on  for 
twenty  years  his  persecution,  the  chief  cause  of  which  had  been  the 
demolition  of  a  fire-temple  by  a  too  zealous  Christian  bishop.  During 
that  period  the  emigration  of  Christians  from  Persia  into  Arabia  was 
so  large  that  troops  were  posted  on  the  frontiers  to  check  it. 

Some  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Christians  of  Najdb 
under  the  head  of  Judaism,  and  I  shall  here  narrate  their  conversion  in 
the  words  of  Tabari*  : —  "  The  inhabitants  of  Najrdn  were  all  Arabs  of 
the  Beni  Tha'leb.  Whilst  all  the  other  Arabs  who  surrounded  them 
were  idolaters,  they  were  Christians ;  but  originally  they  had  also 
been  idolaters.  This  is  how  they  became  Christians.  They  had 
without  their  town  a  large  palm-tree.  Once  every  year  they  celebrated 
a  festival,  and  on  that  day  the  people  assembled  round  this  tree; 
it  was  covered  with  brocade,  all  the  idols  were  placed  under  the  tree, 
processions  were  made  round  it,  and  invocations.  A  demon  who 
dwelt  in  the  tree  spoke  to  the  people.  Then  they  oflfered  sacrifices  to 
the  tree  and  retired.  But  a  man  from  the  country  of  Syria,  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  named  FimiCin  (Euphemion)  came 
to  Arabia.  He  found  this  country  plunged  in  idolatry,  and  dared  not 
to  profess  his  religion,  fearing  that  he  would  be  killed.  Accordingly 
he  travelled  from  town  to  town,  gaining  a  livelihood ;  every  day  he 
received  the  price  of  his  labours,  bought  food  therewith  and  fed  him- 
self, then  praised  God  and  prayed.  When  the  inhabitants  perceived 
that  he  did  not  adore  idols,  he  left  his  abode  and  went  elsewhere,  to 
the  territory  of  Mossul,  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the  Sowad,  or  to  I'raq. 
One  day,  whilst  walking  alone,  he  was  met  by  brigands,  who  said  to  him, 
Thou  art  [no  doubt]  a  slave,  and  hast  fled  from  thy  master.  They 
made  him  a  prisoner,  led  him  to  Najrin  and  sold  him  there.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  at  the  command  of  the  man  who  had  bought  him  ;  but 
in  the  evenmg  he  entered  a  room  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer, 

•  Tome  ii.,  pp.  176  seqq. 
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keeping  the  door  of  the  chamber  shut.  His  master,  having  for  one  or 
two  nights  observed  him  doing  this,  wanted  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  in  the  room.  Accordingly  he  entered  towards  midnight,  and 
beheld  the  room  illuminated  by  a  light.  He  thought  Fimidn  had  a 
torch  ;  but  looking  more  closely  he  perceived  that  he  had  none,  and  was 
amazed.  The  next  day  he  called  Fimil!b  and  said  to  h'm,  I 
saw  thee  last  night  praying,  the  whole  room  was  lighted,  and 
thou  wast  reciting  something.  Of  what  religion  art  thou?  The 
other  replied,  1  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  and 
I  was  reciting  the  Evangel,  the  book  of  God.  The  man  said.  Is 
this  religion  superior  to  ours?  Fimidn  replied,  Assuredly  my  re- 
ligion is  superior  to  yours ;  because  the  latter  is  false,  these  idols  and 
this  tree  are  not  gods.  This  man,  the  master  of  Fimidn,  communicated 
these  words  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  latter  called  Fimidn  and 
questioned  him.  He  explained  to  them  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  it 
pleased  them.  They  said  to  him.  Who  will  guarantee  us  that  thy 
religion  is  tru^  and  ours  false?  The  other  said,  I  will  ask  my 
God  to  destroy  this  tree.  They  promised  to  embrace  his  religion  in 
case  this  should  happen.  Fimidn  went  out  of  the  town  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  took  up  his  station  and  prayed. 
God  commanded  the  vnnd  before  the  eyes  of  all  these  people ;  and  the 
tree  was  drawn  out  and  completely  uprooted.  Then  the  people  broke 
their  idols  and  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus  ;  the  man  who  had  bought 
Fimidn  restored  him  his  liberty.  Accordingly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Najrdn  became  Christians  and  learnt  the  Evangel.  Fimidn  remained 
there  teaching  them  the  Evangel,  and  the  people  sent  him  their  children 
to  learu  it.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Najrdn,  the  only  ones 
among  the  Arabs,  became  Christians. 

"  In  Najrin  there  was  a  chief,  named  Thamir,  to  whom  a  son, 
called  A'bduUah,  was  born.  When  the  latter  had  grown  up,  his  father 
sent  him  to  Fimidn  that  he  might  teach  him  the  Evangel.  The 
boy  was  his  pupil  for  several  years.  Fimidn  knew  the  ineflfable 
name  of  God,  and  whatever  he  asked  from  God  he  obtained. 
When  a  sick  man  was  brought  to  him,  Fimidn  invoked  the  aid  of 
God,  and  the  patient  was  healed  by  the  power  of  this  name.  A*bdullah 
the  son  of  Thimir  asked  Fimidn  with  many  entreaties  to  teach 
him  this  name,  but  Fimidn  refused  and  said,  This  name  is  one 
of  the  names  of  God  and  occurs  in  the  Evangel,  but  I  fear  to  teach 
it  to  thee   lest  thou  mightest  not    be  able   to  bear   it ;  for   thou  art 
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as  yet  a  child  oiily>  and  mightest  make  an  inconvenient  request  to  €rod' 
and  perish  therehy.  A'hdullah  being  in  despair  of  obtaining  anythug 
from  Fimidn  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  considered  the  means  of 
arriving  by  himself  at  a  knowledge  of  this  name.  He  had  heard 
Fimidn  say  that  if  the  ineffable  name  of  God  were  to  be  thrown  into 
fire  it  would  not  bum.  Therefore  A'bdullah  extracted  from  the  Evangel 
all  the  names  of  God  contained  in  it,  and  wrote  them  together,  then 
he  wrote  each  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  All 
the  pieces  of  wood  were  burnt  up  except  that  on  which  he  had  written 
the  ineffable  name  of  God.  In  this  manner  A'bdullah  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  it.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Fimidn  and  told  him  what  he  had 
done.  The  latter  said,  O  my  child,  as  thou  hast  found  it  now,  take  care 
not  to  destroy  thyself  by  invoking  God  through  this  name  with  a  crimi- 
nal intention,  or  for  an  inconvenient  thing  of  which  God  disapproves. 

"  When  Fimidn  died,  A'bdullah  took  his  place  in  Najranand  main- 
tained the  religion  of  Jesus.  When  a  sick  or  blind  person  was  brought 
to  him  he  invoked  God  by  this  name  and  the  patient  was  cured. 
Christianity  took  root  in  Najrdn,  and  became  so  firmly  established 
that  no  one  remained  who  was  not  a  Christian  ;  whoever  entered  the 
town  embraced  Christianity  or  was  put  to  death.  But  one  of  the 
Jews  of  Yemen  came  to  Najrdn  with  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants 
seized  them  and  said,  Embrace  Christianity  or  we  shall  kill  you  all. 
The  two  sons  refused  and  were  killed ;  the  father  embraced  Christian- 
ity and  was  left  alive,  then  he  finished  the  commercial  affairs  for 
which  he  had  come,  and  returned  to  Yemen,  where  he  renewed  his 
profession  of  Judaism.  lie  waited  on  the  king  Zu  Now^s  and  narrated 
to  him  everythmg  about  the  people  of  Najrdn,  as  well  as  the 
fate  of  his  own  sons.  Zu  Nowas  became  enraged,  and  solemnly 
swore  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  religion  of  Moses  that  he  would 
march  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Najran,  destroy  its  churches, 
break  its  crosses,  and  bum  all  who  refused  to  abandon  Christianity 
and  to  be  converted  to  the  Jewish  religion.  He  departed  from  Yemen 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  to  Najrdn,  carrying  with  him 
the  Pentateuch.  There  he  caused  a  pit  to  be  dug  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  and  bumt  them.  This  king  ^u  Nowds  and  the  Jews  of 
Yemen  are  in  the  Korin  named  people  of  the  pity  where  God  curses 
them  in  the  terms,  "  Perish  the  people  of  the  pit  I  *'  &c.,  i.e.  "  May 
these  men  of  the  pit  be  accursed,  who  came,  dug  a  pit,  sat  down  on 
its  banks,  and  threw  the  people  into  the  fire," 
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**  When  the  king  I^u  Nowis  had  with  bis  numerous  army  arrived  in 
Najrbn,  he  caused  all  the  churches  to  be  demolished^  and  the  crosses  to  be 
struck  down  and  burnt ;  then  he  invited  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Ju- 
daism»  but  they  refused.  A'bdullah,  the  son  of  Th^mir,  had  likewise 
been  ordered  to  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  but  he  also  refused.  The  king 
had  him  carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  precipitated  therefrom. 
A'bdullah  got  up  sound  and  safe,  his  body  had  not  suffered.  lie  made  his 
appearance  before  the  king  and  called  on  him  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  king  held  in  his  hand  a  staff,  with  which  he  struck  the  head  of 
A'bdullah  and  broke  it ;  the  blood  flowed,  A'bdullah  diedand  was  buried. 

*'  Then  Zu  Nowds  caused  an  enormous  pit  to  be  dug, — it  was  long 
like  an  abyss,  of  the  depth  of  one  lance,  and  very  broad ;  he  had  it  filled 
with  combustible  matter,  which  he  caused  to  be  set  on  fire.  He  made 
the  inhabitants  come  forward  one  by  one,  and  had  all  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  Judaism  thrown  into  the  fire.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  men  were  killed  in  this  way,  and  the  rest  fled  ;  the  king  de- 
stroyed whatever  had  remained  of  the  town,  burnt  the  crosses  and  the 
Evangels,  and  returned  to  Yemen. 

''  It  happened  in  the  time  of  O'mar  Ben-al-Khattab  (reigned  from 
Aug.  28,  634,  till  Nov.  4,  644)  that  when  he  invited  the  inhabiUnts 
of  Najran,  who  were  Christians,  to  embrace  IsUm,  they  refused  to 
accept  it,  but  engaged  themselves  to  pay  double  the  capitation-tax  ex- 
acted from  Musalmins." 

As  the  above  account,  although  no  doubt  in  many  particulars 
exaggerated,  about  the  people  of  Najr^,  is  not  only  given  by  the  best 
Muhammadan  historians,  but  the  catastrophe  of  the  pit  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Eordn,  no  apology  is  needed  for  having  in  this  place  insert- 
ed all  that  Tabari  has  recorded  about  it ;  but  the  predominance  of 
Judaism  in  southern  Arabia,  which  was  so  great  during  the  reign  of  Zu 
Nowds,  naturally  ceased  with  his  fall,  and  in  a.d.  525,  when  the  power 
of  the  Abyssinians  prevailed,  its  professors  were  at  first  subjected  to 
great  persecutions  by  their  Christian  conquerors  ;  they  were,  however, 
of  no  long  duration,  and  had  ceased  when  St.  Gregentius  was  the  bishop 
and  chief  of  the  churches  in  Yemen.  But  Abrahah  (reigned  from  a.d. 
537  to  570),  although  doing  his  best  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity, 
was  much  grieved  that  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Ea'bah  still  drew 
annually  multitudes  of  pilgrims  to  Mekkah,  and  had  determined  to  keep 
the  people  of  Yemen  at  home  by  constructing  churches  in  every  town.* 
•  Tabari,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  188  s#^. 
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"  He  had  built  a  cathedral  at  (^ana'a,  the  like  of  which,  in  magni- 
tude, infbeauty,  and  in  ornaments,  could  not  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Its  reputation  had  spread  over  the  whole  world.  Abrahah  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Najdshy  in  which  he  said,  I  have  built  a  church  for 
the  king,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  in  the  world.  I  have  done 
so  from  gratitude,  because  God  has  restored  me  to  the  favour  of  the 
king.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  him  also  the  plan  of  the  church. 
People  came  to  it  from  Syria,  and  from  all  the  countries  wherever 
there  were  Christians,  and  something  never  seen  nor  heard  of  could  be 
seen  there,  and  everybody  brought  rich  oflTerings.  The  tiews  of  it 
reached  the  Csesar  of  Rdm,  who  likewise  sent  to  it  presents,  alabaster,  and 
stuffs  from  RiSm.  He  wrote  to  the  Naj^hy  a  letter  worded  as  follows : — 
Thy  lieutenant  has  done  in  Yemen  a  thing  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  done  :  the  glory  thereof  is  due  to  thee ;  there  is  in  no  part  of  the 
world  a  similar  edifice,  and  a  similar  church.  The  King  of  Abyssinia 
was  pleased  and  sent  a  letter  full  of  compliments  and  praises  to 
Abrahah,  who  then  wrote  to  the  king.  The  Arabs  have  a  temple  in 
Mekkah  which  they  call  the  temple  of  God  ;  they  go  there  on  pilgrim- 
age, and  walk  in  procession  aronnd  the  temple.  The  church  built 
by  me  is  a  hundred  thousand  times  superior  in  beauty  to  this  temple. 
I  shall  order  the  people  of  Yemen  to  make  pilgrimages  and  daily  pro- 
cessions to  this  church  to  adore  God  there,  and  to  address  their  prayers 
to  Him  from  that  place.  I  shall  command  the  Arabs  to  betake 
themselves  to  this  place,  instead  of  going  on  pilgrimage  to  their 
temple.  This  will  redound  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  king.  The 
Najdshy  was  pleased.  Then  Abrahah  proclaimed  in  Yemen  that  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews  were  to  come  to  pray  in  this  church,  and  to 
perform  their  processions  and  pilgrimages  there.  Two  Arab  brothers 
of  the  tribe  Solaym  had  come  to  Abrahah,  and  both  of  them  were 
chiefs.  They  had  been  reduced  by  the  Arabs,  and  being  embarrassed 
in  the  Hejdz,  the  Tehamah,  and  in  Mekkah,  had  come  to  Abrahah  with 
a  portion  of  their  tribes.  He  had  received  them  well,  and  they  had  re- 
mained. When  Abrahah  had  resolved  to  invite  the  Arabs  to  perform  their 
pilgrimages  to  the  church,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  Ka'bah,  he  show- 
ed much  friendship  to  Muhammad  £bn  K^ozaa'  al  Zikrdni,  the  first  of 
the  two  chiefs  above  mentioned,  and  conferred  on  him  the  government 
of  the  Arabs  of  the  Hej4z,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  of  Mekkah  ;  he 
placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  sent  him  to  Mekkah,  recommending 
him  to  compel  the  Arabs  to  come  on  pilgrimage  to  the  church,  and  to 
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persuade  them  that  this  church  was  more  beautiful  than  the  Ka'bah,  more 
illustrious  and  more  pure ;  that  they  had  idols  in  their  temple,  that 
they  polluted  it,  and  that  this  church  had  never  been  defiled.  Mu- 
hammad departed  with  his  brother  Kays  and  with  the  people  of  his 
tribe.  The  news  spread  in  Mekkah.  The  sovereignty  of  Mekkah  per- 
tained to  the  Koraysh  and  to  the  various  branches  of  this  family,  of  the 
Kin4nah  tribe.  At  that  time  A*bd-ul-Mottaleb  was  the  chief  of  the 
Koraysh  and  of  Mekkah.  When  Muhammad  arrived  in  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Kinanahs,  the  latter  posted  a  man  named  U'rwah  on 
his  way,  who  killed  him  with  one  stroke  of  his  lance.  His  brother  Kays 
took  refuge  with  Abrahah  in  Yemen,  and  informed  him  of  what  had 
happened.  Abrahah  said,  Must  I  then  send  some  other  person  to 
induce  them  to  come  here  ?  I  shall  myself  go  and  destroy  their  tem- 
ple, then  they  will  be  embarrassed  and  will  come  if  they  hke,  or  they 
will  not  come  ;  then  I  shall  kill  all  the  Kindnahs.  Abrahah  collected 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  and  made  preparations  to  march  to 
Mekkah." 

This  expedition  proved,  however,  a  failure,  and  Muhammadan  authors 
who  describe  the  miraculous  destruction  of  Abrahah's  army  give 
lengthy  details  about  it,  as  well  as  about  Abrahah's  elephant  Mahmild, 
who  refused  to  march  into  Mekkah.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  this 
event,  which  b^an  a  new  era,  called  the  Year  of  the  £lephant,  took 
place  during  the  birth-year  of  Muhammad,  and  was  promulgated  by 
him  in  the  Kordn,  about  fifty -four  years  after  its  occurrence,  in  Surah 
CV.,  the  whole  of  which  is  here  inserted  : — "  Hast  thou  not  seen  how 
thy  Lord  dealt  with  the  master  of  the  elephant  ?  Did  he  not  make 
their  treacherous  design  an  occasion  of  drawing  them  into  error,  and 
send  against  them  flocks  of  birds,  which  cast  down  upon  them  stones  of 
baked  clay,  and  render  them  Hke  the  leaves  of  com  eaten  by  cattle  .^" 
A?  the  Ka'bah  was  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  Arabs  that  Mul^ammad  was  compelled  to  retain  its 
idolatrous  rites  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  monotheism  of  IsUim,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  miracle  should  have  taken  place  for  its  preservation  ; 
as,  however,  some  historians  also  narrate  that  this  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  small-pox  broke  out  with  great  virulence,  they  afford  an 
indirect  clue  to  the  marks  left  by  the  stones  dropping  from  the  claws 
of  the  miraculous  Abahil  birds  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Christian  army, 
and  explain  the  probable  reason  of  its  sudden  flight  and  partial  de- 
struction. 

VOL.  XII.         26 
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Without  entering  into  any  details  concerning  post-lslamitic  events,  it 
may  here  be  observed  that  Mul^ammad,  faithful  to  his  determination, 
which  he  inculcated  also  on  his  followers,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
religion  in  Arabia,  worked  zealously  to  extirpate  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  although  in  a  few  instances  he  granted  protection,  not  • 
only  to  certain  individuals,  but  also  to  whole  communities.  The  people 
of  Daumat-al-Jandal,  not  far  from  Medinah,  were  persuaded  by  A'bd- 
al-Rahmau  to  give  him  the  daughter  of  their  chief  in  marriage  and  to 
abjure  Christianity  ;  they,  however,  soon  relapsed,  and  were  afterwards 
compelled  by  Muljiammad  himself,  who  had  already  destroyed  several 
churches,  again  to  forswear  Christianity  and  to  profess  Islam.  After 
having  stamped  out  Christianity  in  the  north,  Muhammad  turned  his 
attention  to  the  south,  and  made  to  the  governor  of  Yemen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  Persian  tributary,  friendly  overtures,  which  were 
accepted  not  only  by  him,  but  also  by  Howadah  Ben  A'li,  the  Christian 
king  of  Yemamah,  both  of  whom  became  converts  to  Islam.  The 
fame  policy  was  continued  by  the  successors  of  Muhammad,  and 
O'mar  expelled  even  the  few  Jews  who  had  still  remained  in  Khayber. 
Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  communities  gradually  vanished, 
although  some  existed  here  and  there  down  to  the  tenth  century  and 
were  under  the  spiritual  care  of  priests.  No  persecution,  however, 
could  extirpate  Judaism  from  Yemen  and  Hazramaut,  where  nearly 
half  a  million  of  Jews  are  still  domiciled,  in  various  villages  and  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  is  (^eaidi'A,  with  some  thousands  of  Israelites,  and  a 
college  where  some  of  the  most  respected  members  of  their  community 
receive  their  education.  The  largest  number  of  Arab  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, however,  do  not  live  in  Arabia  proper,  but  in  Syria  and  Meso* 
potamia. 

The  Mythic  History  of  Arabia. 
Great  catastrophes — such  as  &mines,  inundations,  conflagrationi, 
storms,  and  battles — produce  strong  impressions,  and  traditions  preserve 
them,  whilst  the  well-known  tenacity  of  the  Arabs  in  the  transmission 
of  the  pedigrees  of  their  ancestors,  in  which  they  take  much  pride,  from 
generation  to  generation,  serves  as  a  tolerable  guarantee  that  their 
traditions,  although  partly  mythical,  are  not  pure  inventions  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  &ct  that  A'dd,  Thamdd,  Sheddid,  Hdd,  and  other  very 
ancient  personages  are  mentioned  in  the  Kordn,  is  also  an  evidence  that 
traditions  concerning  them  must  have  been  still  current  among  the 
people  during  the  time  of  Muhammad,  else  he  would  scarcely  have  made 
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SO  many  allusions  to  them  in  the  Kor^n  ;  because  had  his  hearers  been 
ignorant  of  the  events  recalled  by  the  prophet  to  their  memory,  he 
would  have  failed  to  captivate  their  attention,  and  therefore  all  these 
mythic  accounts  are  very  likely  founded  on  a  substratum  of  truth. 
The  Arabs  have  incorporated  into  their  traditions  many  Biblical  persons 
and  facts,  after  the  example  their  prophet  has  set  them,  and  these  are 
consequently  not  only  post-Islamitic  productions,  but  also  no  part  of 
Arabian  history.  All  legends  of  this  kind,  which  are  numerous  and 
run  parallel  with  Biblical  accounts  from  Adam  down  to  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  after  it,  have  been  excluded  from  this  paper,  inasmuch  as 
the  various  narratives  of  Muhammadan  authors  agree  neither  among 
themselves  nor  with  the  Bible,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  Christians,  as  well  as  by  the  Jews.  No  actual  con- 
catenated history  can  be  given,  because  in  fact  none  exists,  since  the 
Bibhcal  accounts  have  been ,  incorporated  in  later  times,  and  incon- 
gruously mixed  up  with  the  properly  Arabian  myths  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  put  into  chronolo^cal  order  the  lives  of  the  chief 
personages  according  to  the  current  fashion,  vnthout  being  dismayed 
by  the  longevity  and  the  startling  dates  coming  to  our  cognizance.  I 
here  Insert,  however,  a  comparative  genealogical  table,  from  which  a 
view  of  the  persons  constituting  the  mythic  history  of  Arabia  may 
be  obtained,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  a  table  compiled  from 
1  Chronicles  i.  4-32,  and  on  the  other  of  the  names  of  the  persons  as 
given  by  Muhammadan  authors,  who,  as  already  stated,  do  not  all 
agree.  In  both  tables  the  first  person  is  Noah,  but  it  vrill  be  seen 
that  although  I  am  compelled  to  call  these  two  tables  comparative, 
they  contain  in  reality  not  many  points  of  contact.  This  mythic  history, 
which  may  appropriately  be  called  that  of  extinct  races — as  the  A'ddites, 
Thamudites,  and  others  perished  by  divine  wrath — vdll  contain  only 
brief  accounts  ;  it  extends  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  and  will  embrace  only  accounts  of  the 
most  important  personages. 
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Comparative  Genealogical  Tables. 
1  Chronicles  i.  4-32. 
Noah 
I 

Shem         Ham     Tapheth 


£lam,  Astbar,  Arphazad,  &c.  Knsh 


Shelah  J  | 
Eber           Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtab,  Baamah 
I               s0^^                                   Sbeba 

I                      I 
Peleg  Yoktan 

iAImodad,  Shelepb,   HazaFemayetb,   Yerah,   Hadoram, 
Ozal»  Diklah,  £bal,  Abimael,  Sbeba. 
Beu  v^/W 

Serag 
Nabor 
Terab 
Abrabam 


Isaac,  Ismael,  &c.  Sbeba  (by  KetaraK) 


{According  to  the  Muhammadan  authors,) 
Nab 
S&m. 


I  i 

Arem.  Sb^Iekb, 

I  Arfakbshad. 


H6d 

I 


Kila',     KobUn,    YokUn,     Qfimdd, 


Ya'reb    Jorbam.     |  | 

Yashkhab  Arem  J&ber 

Seba  A'&mer  Q61eb. 

^■<^ 

Hemydr(A'bd  RbamB).     A*mra 
Aw9  Jenda'. 
A'&d. 
! 

Sbedid,    Sbedddd,     Zohftk,     A'lv&n,     Lajyn,    A'wlaj 
Margad  '  Senan    A'adj&m  A*mlyk 

A'mm  L'okmdn  A'rora 

]§:'yl  (Ist  Aditesperiah).    (2nd  Adites).  Alwolyd 
I  Rayy&n. 

s     r     I  I 

g  "2  I  A'fimor  Sibet 

.ij  -g  -{  A'raru  Shadid 

5  S  I  Abn  Na'^mab.     Zasalm 

6  C  A*mru. 
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A'ud,  3185  B.C. 

A'^d  worshipped  the  moon,  and  lived  with  his  descendants  in  the 
district  AhV^f,  i.e,  "sandhills,"  which  hegin  from  the  coast  of  O'mdn 
and  extend  to  the  borders  of  Yemen  and  Hazramaut.  A*dd  is  said  to 
hare  married  1 000  wives  and  to  have  begotten  4000  children,  each  of 
whom  whom  was  as  tall  as  a  palm-tree.  He  Uved  1 200  years  and  saw  ten 
generations  of  his  progeny.  His  eldest  son,  Shadid,  became  the  king  of 
his  race ;  he  was  liberal  and  just.  His  subjects  were  so  contented  that 
they  never  quarrelled,  and  the  judge  whom  he  had  appointed  came  afler 
the  expiration  of  one  year  to  the  court,  stating  that  as  no  complaints 
had  during  all  that  time  been  brought  before  him  the  post  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  but  Shadid  ordered  him  to  draw  his  pay  and  to  continue  in 
the  service.  The  second  year,  however,  a  case  came  before  him  in  which 
a  man  complained  that  he  had  purchased  a  house,  and  had  afterwards 
found  a  treasure  in  it,  which  he  refused  to  keep,  as  he  had  bought  only 
the  house ;  and  the  seller  refused  to  accept  it,  as  he  stated  that  he  had 
sold  the  house  with  all  its  contents.  One  of  these  litigants,  however, 
happened  to  have  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daughter ;  accordingly  the  judge 
split  the  difference  by  marrying  them  to  each  other  and  giving  them  the 
treasure.  In  spite  of  all  this  justice  and  content  in  his  realm,  Shadid 
died  an  infidel,  although  he  had  in  his  latter  days  been  visited  by  the 
prophet  Hdd,  who  exhorted  him  to  follow  the  right  way.  His  reign 
extended  over  300  years. 

Hud,  2937  B.C. 
Hud,  also  called  A'aber  (Heber),  was  the  son  of  Shdlekh,  s.  of  Ar- 
fakhshad,  s.  of  Sdm,  s.  of  Ndh.  He  made  at  first  a  living  as  a  mer- 
chant, but  obtained  at  the  age  of  40  his  mission  as  a  prophet,  and  is  by 
some  named  the  second  Kin^  (Canaan),  s.  of  Arfakhshad,  and  said 
to  have  begotten  Shilekh  when  he  was  130  years  old.* 

ShedU,  2885  B.C. 

This  king  is  said  to  have  conquered  not  only  the  E'rdk,  but  even 

India  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  world.     In  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 

which  is  also  attributed  to  him,  Caussm  de  Perceval  perceives  traces  of 

the  irruption  of  the  shepherds  or   Hyksos  at  least  twenty  centuries 

•  I  consider  it  rather  a  merit  that  I  do  not  enter  into  too  many  details,  as  they 
are  apt  to  confuse  and  to  overwhelm  the  main  points ;  they  are  ahandant  and  also 
contradictory  enough  in  various  authors.  This  prophet  is  also  mentioned  in 
^wruh  XXVI.  128-135  and  elsewhere. 
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before  the  Christian  era.*  When  Hiid  the  prophet  arrived  at  his 
court  and  proposed  to  him  to  worship  God,  he  asked  what  reward  he 
would  obtain,  and  on  being  informed  that  paradise,  with  beautiful 
gardens,  hurts ,  &c.,  would  become  his  habitation,  he  replied  that  being 
able  to  produce  such  a  paradise  on  earth  he  could  dispense  with  that 
which  is  in  heaven.  Accordingly  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  his 
cousin  Zoljiak,  who  had  at  that  time  conquered  the  empire  of  Jemshid* 
to  bring  all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  perfumes,  gold,  silver,  &c.  ;  and 
after  having  obtained  the  most  costly  substances  also  from  every  other 
country  of  the  world,  either  by  force  or  as  presents,  he  ordered  a 
pleasing  locality  in  Syria  to  be  enclosed  by  walls  built  of  pure  silver 
and  gold,  and  containing  1 2,000  towers  at  intervals  in  its  circuit. 
The  roofs  of  the  castles  built  within  this  paradise  were  supported  by 
columns  of  crystal  and  adorned  with  jewels.  The  rivers  there  con- 
tained precious  stones  instead  of  sand,  whilst  the  soil  itself  was  formed 
of  saffron  in  lieu  of  earth.  The  golden  trunks  of  trees  made  hollow 
were  filled  with  musk  and  ambergris,  whilst  male  and  female  slaves, 
ready  to  perform  service,  attended  in  every  castle,  so  that  the  garden 
of  Erem  with  its  colonnades  was  unsurpassed  by  anything  created  in 
the  world.f  When  the  news  of  the  completion  of  this  paradise  was 
brought  to  Shed^d,  he  left  Hazramaut  with  a  numerous  army,  but  had 
scarcely  reached  the  vicinity  of  that  delightful  paradise,  when  a  terrible 
voice  from  heaven  struck  the  ears  of  the  approaching  multitude,  and 
every  one  fell  down  dead  ;  whereupon  also  the  paradise  vanished. 
ShedM  reigned  300  years. 

Kdla\  2792  b.c. 
When  Kdla'  the  son  of  Hild  came  of  age,  he  divided  the  earth  among 
the  tribes,  assigning  a  country  to  each.  He  is  named  Kala'  because  that 
word  means  *  distributor.'  Eohtdn,  the  brother  of  Kala',  colonized 
the  greater  part  of  Yemen,  and  invented  the  instruments  of  war  ;  Kohfcan 
was  also  the  first  to  whom  his  son  Ya'ral  addressed  the  royal  salutation 
"  May  you  avoid  being  cursed"  and  **  happy  morning."  %     Yot:tdn, 

«  Eisai  8ur  VEisL  des  Arabes,  tome  i.,  p.  13. 

J  Ahyat<b-Ua*na  {j^^  *'^i  and  tVia'm  gabdhdn  ^1.  Others  translate  the 
first  formula  by  the  words,  May  you  refuse  maledietiotif  but  it  appears  that  it 
originated  from  the  habit  of  the  people  to  curse  their  king,  and  that  an  exception 
from  it  constituted  a  good  sovereign. 
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another  bod  of  B.(id,  and  consequently  brother  of  K^la'  and  of  Kohtin, 
begat  Jorham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jorhamites,  so  that  Ya'reb  and 
Jorham  were  cousins. 

The  first  language  usea  by  Adam  and  his  descendants  was  the  Syriac, 
which  was  difiPerent  from  that  of  the  prophet  Hdd,  who  bore  also  the 
name  of  A'dber  (Heber),  wherefore  it  is  called  A'bri  (Hebrew)  ;  but 
Ya'reb  was  the  first  who  spoke  Arabic,  as  he  himself  says : — "  I  am  the 
son  of  Eo^idn,  the  foremost  chief;  O  people,  march  in  the  van  (of  the 
language  ?),  but  the  Bed^wis  (wandering  tribes)  in  the  easy  tongue. 
the  plain  speech,  which  is  not  difficult.'"''  He  settled  in  Yemen, 
and  the  Tobba's  of  that  country  are  his  descendants.  Jorham  was  at 
first  also  in  Yemen,  but  settled  afterwards  in  Mekkah,  where  Ismael 
lived  among  the  Jorhamites. 

Jenda\  2654  B.C. 

After  the  demise  of  A'aber  Ben  Arem  Ben  S^m,  Jenda'  reigned  in  the 
district  of  Hejr  between  Syria  and  the  Hejiiz ;  he  governed  all  the 
iSamudite  tribes,  and  was  of  a  righteous  disposition  ;  when  the  prophet 
^^lel^  arrived  on  his  mission  to  the  iSamudites,  Jenda'  became  his 
follower.  He  reigned  190  years,  and  is  the  last  of  the  iSamudite 
kmgs. 

QAleh,  2612  b.c. 

^amdd  the  son  of  A'dber  had  two  sons ;  one  was  Arem,  and  the  other 
J^ber  who  begat  ^^^h*  As  already  observed,  the  ^amudites  lived  in 
the  country  of  Hejr  between  the  Hej^  and  Syria,  and  their  habitations 
excavated  in  the  rocks  may  still  be  seen;  but  they  are  low  and 
their  doors  small,  wherefore  their  stature  must  have  been  like  that 
of  ordinary  men*  if  not  shorter.  Caussin  de  Perceval  thinks  that 
the  iSamudites  are  no  others  than  the  Troglodytes"  or  Horreans  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  living  in  Arabia  from  Mount  Seir 
to  the  desert  of  Phardn,  in  which  supposition  he  is  strikingly  supported 
by  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  Bibhcal  name  Chedorlaomer,  who  slew 

Jj^\  JiPj\  4/^  hjir    c^  ^  ^^*  C^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^'^   * 

iii-^  jJi^  cr^*l  (>*»^l  lMi  vj^I  ij»  j^\  ^\ 
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the  Uorites»  and  that  of  Kodar  Allahniar,  who  became  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  6'amudites.* 

When  the  people  of  the  first  A'ddites  were  destroyed  by  a  terrible 
wind,  some  of  them  took  refuge  among  the  Aht:df  sands,  where  they 
settled  but  worshipped  idols.  There  they  were  visited  by  the  prophet 
9^1e1^,  a  cousin  of  A'aber  Ben  Arem,  the  reigning  king  of  the  i^amudites ; 
but  the  people  asked  for  a  miracle,  and  promised  to  believe  him  if  he 
could  call  out  of  the  rock  a  full-grown  she-camel  ten  months  big  with  a 
young  one.  ^^leh  agreed,  and  invited  the  people  to  come  near  a  large 
mountain  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  where  he  prayed  God  to  create  what 
he  required  ;  when  the  people  heard  a  wailing  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tain like  that  of  a  woman  in  travail,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  she-camel 
1 00  cubits  high  and  as  many  broad,  able  to  step  1 50  cubits  with  each 
of  its  legs,  came  forth  from  the  mountain,  and  gave  birth  to  a  young  one 
nearly  as  large  as  herself ;  both  also  began  immediately  to  roam  about 
and  to  look  for  water  and  food ;  but  in  spite  of  this  miracle  the  people 
would  not  believe.  Hereupon  ^dleh  admonished  them  not  to  injure 
the  camel, t  and  preached  to  them  for  thirty  years,  but  in  vain.  The 
people  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  perpetual  supply  of  milk  from 
this  camel,  about  which  commentators  retail  many  absurd  stories,  but 
they  cut  off  its  feet,  and  were  destroyed  with  a  terrible  noise  from 
heaven.J 

Marsad,  2585  B.C. 

Mar^ad  B.  Sheddd  B.  A'ad  was  a  virtuous  man  who  believed  Hiid  ; 
whilst  Shed  id  refused  to  do  so.  He  abandoned  idolatry  and  worshipped 
God  alone,  but  was,  from  jdread  of  his  father,  under  the  necessity 
of  concealing  his  religion,  and  professed  it  openly  only  after  the  death  of 
Shedid.  He  always  resided  in  the  country  of  the  Ahlcif  (sandhills),  and 
governed  with  justice,  but  died  during  the  lifetime  of  Hdd.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  A'mru  B.  Mar^ad,  for  a  short  while,  and 
Mar«ad  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  A'mru  B.  Mar«ad  ; 

*  £s8ai  9ur  VHist.  des  Arabes,  tome  i.,  p.  S6,  and  Gen.  xiv.  4, 6.  His  memoiy  has 
also  survived  in  the  two  proverbs  •^^♦^  j*^  ^  o*  ^^\  u  More  ill-boding  than 

Ahmar[theredman]ofthe5amudite8,"and*^W|^^  U^  f^\  "More  ill- 
boding  than  he  who  killed  the  she-camel  [by  piercing  her  with  an  arrow.]" 

t  Surah  VII.  71,  &c. 

J  Surah  VII.  76. 
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then  came  Kyi  B.  A'mru  B.  Mawad,  but  all  these  three  reigns  together 
amounted  to  not  more  than  forty-four  years.  The  A'ddites  who  would 
not  listen  to  Hdd  perished  by  a  terrible  wind  during  the  reign  of  Kyi.* 

Destruclion  of  thejirst  A'AditeSy  2541  b%c. 

Hdd  preached  to  the  first  A'ddites,  but  in  vain.  They  were  the  de- 
sendants  of  A'dd  B.  A'w^  B.  Arem  B,  Sdm  B.  Ndh,  who  was  their 
king  ;  their  remnnnt  were  named  the  second  A'ddites,  and  were  the 
contemporaries  of  9^1eli« 

When  Hdd  despaired  of  the  conversion  of  the  A'adites,  all  the  dwellers 
of  the  Al^)j:af  of  Dahna  and  Yabrayn  (localities  designating  sandy  re- 
gions), as  far  as  Yemen  and  Hazramaut,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  Almighty,  and  were  punished  by  famine  and  drought  for  seven 
years,  but  they  nevertheless  refused  to  make  a  profession  of  monothe- 
ism. On  that  occasion  they  were  so  distressed  that  Lo)^mdn  Allakber 
despatched  Mar«ad  B.  A'fyr,  with  Kyi  B.  Ghafar,  and  Laf^ym  B. 
Hezal,  and  Jehlah  B.  A'fyry,  with  many  other  chiefs  of  the  people*  to 
Mekkah  to  pray  for  rain.  At  that  time  the  descendants  of  Tasm  B. 
Lawuz,  brother  of  A'mlyljc,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  Jadys  B.  A'dber 
B.  Arem  B.  S^m  B.  Ndh,  who  were  likewise  A' adites,  resided  in  Yema- 
mah,  which  bore  the  name  of  Jaw w,  whilst  the  descendants  of  A'mlyjj:  B. 
Lawu?  B.  Slim  B.  Ndh  dwelt  in  Mekkah.  When  the  deputies  of  the 
A'ddites  arrived  in  tha^t  city  they  were  kindly  received  and  so  hospitably 
treated  that  they  forgot  all  about  their  prayers  for  rain.  At  last,  however, 
they  mounted  a  red  hill  which  was  at  that  time  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
Ka'bah,  and  after  they  had  there  made  their  invocations  three  clouds 
appeared,  one  being  red,  one  white,  and  the  third  black,  and  they  heard 
a  voice  uttering  the  words,  "  Select  one  of  these  three  clouds."  One  of 
the  men  said,  "  I  take  the  black  cloud,  because  it  is  full  of  water."t  But 
the  invisible  herald  replied,  **  Thou  hast  selected  ashes.  Not  one  of 
the  family  of  A'dd  will  be  left,  and  neither  a  father  nor  a  son  will  re- 
main.*'^    Thereupon  that  black  cloud  departed  to  the  A*^dites,  who 

*  As  Ismael  died  about  1800  years  before  our  era,  the  catastrophe  of  the  first 
A'ftdites  is  conjectured  by  C.  de  Perceval  to  have  taken  place  half  a  century  later, 
Le.  in  1750  b.c.  ;  but  the  difference  between  various  authors  is  so  enormous 
that  the  author  of  the  Ndaekh-al  towdrikh^  whose  dates  in  such  an  ocean  of 
uncertainty  are  just  as  ^ood  as  those  of  others,  and  which  I  have  here  adopted, 
places  this  catastrophe  in  the  year  2541  B.C. 

1\.J\  jjSS  l^Jli   |«>^|   wl**^  o«>^|   f 

[oij  Ij  \i^Uj  ^^jH  ^j  l»^fj  ^^  (J\  i:/o  Jixi  H  |oUj  oOA.1   + 

VOL.  XII.         27 
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"  when  they  saw  a  traversing  cloud  tending  towards  their  vallejs, 
said,  '*This  is  a  traversing  cloud  which  hringethus  rain/'*  and  knew 
not  that  it  would  be  their  destruction  ;  but  Hud  answered,  "  Nay,  it  is 
what  ye  demanded  to  be  hastened,  a  wind  whereii^  is  a  severe  venge- 
ance, "f  The  first  person  who  became  aware  of  the  impending  cala- 
mity was  an  old  woman  named  Mahdu  ;  as  soon  as  her  eyes  lighted 
on  the  cloud  she  yelled  furiously  and  fell  down  senseless.  On  recover- 
ing herself  she  exclaimed,  '*  I  perceived  a  flaming  fire  and  a  dreadful 
multitude  coming  towards  us."  When  Hdd  became  aware  of  the 
approaching  catastrophe,  he  collected  his  adherents,  who  were  4,000  in 
number,  and  drew  with  his  finger  a  line  around  them,  that  they  might 
remain  safe  therefrom,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  destroyed. 
The  storm  lasted  seven  nights  and  eight  days,  and  raged  so  furiously 
that  it  destroyed  everything,  not  even  the  strongest  building  excepted. 
When  the  envoys  returned  from  Mekkah  they  met  a  man  on  the  road 
who  informed  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  people,  and  told  them 
that  he  was  going  to  Egjrpt.  The  envoys  hereupon  prayed  to  be  joined 
to  their  tribe,  as  they  could  not  endure  life  without  their  company. 
God  heard  their  request,  and  all  of  them  fell  down  on  the  spot,  dead. 

In  the  great  calamity  of  the  first  A*^ites  their  king,  Mar^td,  also 
perished,  and  was  in  the  same  year  (2541  b.c.)  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Kyi,  who  was  followed  by  several  kings  ;  the  last  sovereign 
of  the  A'ddite  dynasty  (in  whose  time  the  people  of  A'^d  again  re- 
covered themselves,  became  wealthy  but  remained  as  unbelieving  as 
ever)  was  A 'mm  B.  Zu  Salm,  and  no  one  being  found  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed afler  his  death  the  people  selected  an  obscure  old  man  who  had 
been  converted  by  the  prophet  ^aleh.  The  time  from  the  banning 
of  the  reign  of  A'mru  B.  A*Amer  till  the  extinction  of  the  A'^dite 
dynasty  in  the  old  man  just  mentioned  amounted  to  seventy-seven 
years. 

Destruction  of  the  people  of  Samudf  2364  B.C. 

Wherever  the  she-camel  of  ^^lel^  grazed,  all  the  other  cattle  be- 
came so  frightened  that  they  dared  not  browse  freely,  and  lost  their 
strength  gradually.  This  so  vexed  the  people  that  they  killed  her,  but 
when  ^aleh  reproached  them  they  assured  him  that  the  d«ed  had  been 
perpetrated  by  some  evil-minded  scamps,  without  the  consent  of  the 

•  i^MraAXLVI.  28. 
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people.     He  then  told  them  that  in  case  they  were  to  bring  back  the 
young  camel  they  would  be  forgiven.     After  searching  for  some  time 
it    was  brought    to   ^^leh,  but  it  brayed  fearfully;    whereupon  he 
said,   "  Enjoy   yourselves    three    days    in    your  houses,  the   threat 
will  not  fail,"  and  informed  them  that  a  great  calamity  would  befall 
them  on  the  fourth  day,  as  the  brayings  had  indicated  three  days. 
On  this  nine  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  slaying  of  the  camel 
went  to  kill  9^1e^  also,  but  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  by  angels  who 
destroyed  them.     The  people,  who    suspected  that  ^aleh  had  been 
the  cause,  determined  to  kill  him,  but  were  overtaken  by  a  fearful 
storm,  "and  in  the  morning  they  were  found  in  their  dwellmgs  dead 
Olid  prostrate."*    The  extraction  of  the  dynasty  of  Jenda'  the  iSkmu- 
dite  king  took  place  in  the  same  year,  but  he,  being  a  believer,  was  at 
that  time  in  Syria,  and  died  forty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  5a- 
mudites. 

Seniriy  2361  b.c. 

Sedb  B.  A'lwan  B.  A'dd  B.  A*W9  B.  Arem  was  a  brother  of  ?ohak 
and  a  cousin  of  Shed^d,  and  had  by  him  been  appointed  king  of  Egypt, 
which  he  conquered  by  the  aid  of  the  descendants  of  A*mlyV:,  with  whom 
he  occupied  Memphis,  and  reigned  134  years  over  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Suddn. 

Building  of  the  dam  of  M&reh^  2331  B.C. 

LoVmin  Allakbar,  i.e.  the  greater,  and  **  Lord  of  eagles,"  is  Lo^m^ 
B.  A'ddydn  B.  Lajjin  B.  A'^d  B.  A'w9  6.  Arem  B.  S4m  B.  Ndh. 
He  became  a  monotheist  during  the  mission  of  Hdd,  but  concealed  his 
religion  for  fear  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people.     When  the  curse  of 
Hdd  had  brought  dearth  upon  the  nation,  and  the  deputation  had  gone 
to  Mekkah  to  pray  for  rain,  Lo^min  B.  A'id  and  Mar«ad  B.  Sa'd  were 
also  of  the  number.     But  when  the  faith  of  these  two  men  became 
known  in  Mekkah  the  A'ddite  magnates  scorned  them,  and  prayed 
alone  for  rain ;  and  for  this  reason  these  two  men  not  only  escaped 
perdition  when  the  first  A'idites  were  destroyed,  but  were  also  divinely 
inspired  to  ask  a  favour  from  God.  Mar«ad,  in  whose  mind  the  miseries 
of  famine  were  still  uppermost,  asked  for  wheat  enough  to  last  him 
for  life,  and  obtained  his  wish ;  but  Lokm^  prayed  that  the  duration 
of  his  existence  might  be  as  long  as  that  of  seven  eagles,  and  his 

•  Surah  XXIX.  36,  and  Til.  76. 
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request  also  was  granted.  He  settled  in  M^reb,  where  he  took  a  young 
eagle  and  kept  it  till  it  died ;  this  he  did  with  six  of  these  birds  in 
succession,  and  each  of  them  lived  seventy  years.  When  he  had  taken 
the  seventh  young  eagle,  his  nephew  came  and  said,  ''  Uncle,  only 
this  young  eaglets  life  remains  for  you,*'  but  he  was  mistaken,  as  the 
seventh  eagle  actually  lived  fifteen  hundred  years,  but  when  Lol^m^ 
one  day  called  the  bird  it  did  not  move;  on  approaching  it  he 
found  it  very  weak.  Soon  afterwards  the  bird  expired,  and  Lo|<:m£n 
also. 

When  Lokmin  settled  in  Mareb  he  found  the  soil  to  be  very  fertile, 
but  observed  that  inundations  sometimes  destroyed  the  crops ;  there- 
fore he  picked  out  a  suitable  spot  between  two  hills  and  built  a  dam 
capable  of  retaining  a  large  quantity  of  water,  constituting  a  lake  one 
farsakh  long  and  one  broad.  This  dam,  called  Al-zfrem  or  Sadd 
Mareb,  had  thirty  apertures,  one  above  another,  a  cubit  in  diameter,  which 
were  one  by  one  opened  to  let  out  the  water  for  irrigation,  according 
to  demand.  On  account  of  the  bountiful  harvests  thus  produced,  the 
town  of  Saba  became  also  very  populous.  As  the  destruction  of  the 
dam  of  Mareb*  occurred  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  falls, 
consequently,  into  a  period  more  certain  than  the  mythical  times,  I 
shall  give  some  account  of  it  in  another  paper,  on  '*  The  pre-Islamitic 
history  of  Yemen." 

Governed  by  Lol^mdn  and  his  descendants,  the  second  A'idites  had 
an  existence  of  one  thousand  years,  and  accordingly  Ya'reb  the  son  of 
KohUn  who  conquered  them  established  his  sovereignty  in  Yemen 
seven  and  a  half  centuries  before  our  era.f 

A^dnan,  764  B.C. 

A'dnan  is  considered  a  scion  of  Ismael  and  an  ancestor  of  Muhammad. 
He  was  so  valiant  that  unkided  he  put  to  flight  eighty  horsemen  who  at- 
tacked him  in  the  desert,  and  also  distinguished  himself  greatly  on  other 
occasions.  He  governed  Batfcli^  (Mekkah)  and  Yathreb  (Medinah), 
where  he  was  much  respected.  When  he  heard  that  Bukhtanacr 
(Nebuchadanozzor)  meant  to  conquer  Jerusalem  he  attacked  him,  but, 
being  put  to  flight  repeatedly,  fled  to  Yemen,  where  he  settled,  begat 
one  hundred  sons,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

«  Also  alluded  to  in  Surah  XXXIV.  U,  16. 

t  Eswi  sur  VHist,  det  Arahes,  par  C.  de  Perceval,  tome  i.,  p.  18. 
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Abt.  IV* — Beport  on  some  Hindu  Coins.    By  the  late  Bhau 
Da'ji',  Hon.  Mem.  R.A.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  coins  (83),  eighty-three,  "  found  by  certain  boys  in  the  village 
of  Devl^ni,  Tdluki  Bagldn,  near  the  side  of  a  river,"  forwarded  by 
H.  N.  B.  Erskine,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Niisik,  with  his  letter  dated 
22nd  January  1870,  are  very  important  as  furnishing  the  name  of  a 
new  king  of  about  the  same  age  as  Kum^ra  Oupta.  Eighty-two  of 
the  coins  weigh  fifteen  tolas  and  thirty-eight  grains,  the  average  weight 
of  a  piece  or  single  coin  being  thus  thirty-three  and  a  half  grains. 
The  coins  are  of  silver,  and  vary  in  weight  from  thirty  to  thirty-four 
grains. 

They  are  all  from  the  mint  of  one  king.  They  resemble  the  coins 
of  Kum^ra  Gupta  considerably.  The  face  is  a  good  deal  similar  to 
that  of  Rumara  Gupta,  and  as  the  execution  of  the  coins  of  Kum^ra 
Gupta  exhibits  a  deterioration  of  art  when  compared  with  the  coins 
of  the  Kshatrapas,  so  is  a  similar  defective  workmanship  to  be  detect- 
ed in  these  coins.  On  the  obverse  of  Kumara  Gupta's  coins  there  is 
a  peacock,  but  in  its  stead  there  is  on  these  coins  an  image  of  Nandi, 
or  the  bull.  But  it  is  as  well  to  pomt  but  that  in  the  coins  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  the  son  of  Kumdra  Gupta,  there  is  sometimes  on  the  obverse 
a  Nandl  or  bull.  I  possess  a  coin  of  Skanda  Gupta  with  a  peacock 
on  the  obverse. 

The  Nandl  is  pretty  well  executed  on  the  coins,  in  a  squatting  pos- 
ture. 

Around  the  Nandi,  which  is  in  the  centre,  are  letters  which  are  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Kum^  Gupta's  coins,  and  are  equally  difficult 
to  decipher,  as  the  diacritical  marks  are  not  given. 

Selecting  twelve  coins,  I  have  carefully  cleaned  them,  and  doubtful 
letters  in  one  have  been  made  out  by  more  distinct  impressions  of  the 
same  in  others.    The  legend  is  read  by  me  as  follows : — 
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«  BAji  Parama  Mihesvara  ;  Minasa  Nppa  Deya  Dhyana  Srfkasa  (?)." 
Who  this  M^biasa  Nripa  or  king,  'Uhe  great  devotee  of  MahesTara, 
who  deriyes  his  glory  from  contemplating  God/'  was,  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  say.  We  are  in  perfect  darkness  with  regard  to  the  kings 
of  the  Dakhan  between  the  time  of  Gotamiputra,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  Cave  Inscriptions,  and  that  of  Jaya  Sinha  Vallabha,  the  oldest 
Chtiukya  king  whose  name  has  been  as  yet  discovered. 

In  my  opinion  the  coins  belong  to  a  king,  probably  of  the  Dakhan, 
abcmt  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Art.  v.—  On  a  Pre-historic  Monument  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
India.    By  Dr.  C.  Marchesetti. 


Read  8th  AprU  1876. 


I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  address  your  learned  Society,  which 
has  always  had  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  scientific  researches* 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  pre-historic  discovery,  which,  on  account  of  the 
locality  where  it  has  been  made,  is  of  special  interest  to  India.  This 
discovery  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  activity  of 
the  human  race,  a  monument  which  carries  us  back  to  a  period  more 
remote  than  any  other  of  the  known  traditions  concerning  the  existence 
of  mankind. 

In  the  Portuguese  province  of  Sattary,  at  a  distance  of  about  48 
miles  firom  Goa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  called  Cotandem, 
there  exists  a  petrified  forest  extending  over  a  surface  of  several  miles. 
The  trees  of  this  forest  are  scattered  partly  over  the  side  of  a  hill 
adjoining  Captain  Major's  plantation,  and  partly  in  the  valley  along  the 
borders  of  the  river  which  runs  along  its  base. 

The  geological  formation  is  granitic,  and  is  covered  here  and  there 
with  thick  layers  of  laterite  and  trappite,  especially  in  the  lower 
grounds.  The  stems  of  the  trees  lie  immediately  over  the  granite, 
imbedded  in  laterite,  and  disappear  in  some  places  under  more  or  less 
thick  strata  of  recent  formation, — a  circumstance  which  supports  the 
supposition  that  this  forest  is  of  greater  extension. 

Although  the  organic  substance  is  entirely  transformed  into  silicate, 
and  the  trunks  are  so  hard  that  they  emit  sparks  of  fire  when  struck 
with  a  steel,  yet  their  fibres  are  very  well  preserved ;  and,  judging  from 
their  disposition  and  structure,  a  great  portion  of  them  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Monocotyledones,  whereas  a  smaller  quantity  belong  to 
the  Coniferse. 

But  all  the  trunks  are  not  of  the  same  degree  of  petrifaction.  I 
have  fonnd  important  differences  in  them,  especially  in  the  hardness 
and  thickness  of  their  respective  tissues,  and  also  in  the  more  perfect 
or  imperfect  preservation  of  their    vegetable  structures.     Amongst 
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them  there  are  pieces  that  are  very  light,  with  interstices  between  their 
fibres ;  also  pieces  of  which  the  fibrous  structure  has  almost  completely 
disappeared ;  and,  finally,  pieces  that  have  undergone  a  retrogressive 
metamorphosis,  and  which  are  reduced  into  a  soft  friable  substance 
having  the  appearance  of  talc. 

The  latter  are  found  mostly  on  the  borders,  and  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  above  mentioned,  where  they  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
dissolving  action  of  the  water. 

A  petrified  forest  has  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it — several  exist 
in  different  localities  in  India,  viz.,  at  Cutch,  Saugor,  Perim,  and  PondU 
cherry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  celebrated  one  near  Cairo  ;  but  the  forest 
it  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  discover  is  interesting  in  a  different 
pomt  of  view,  namely,  because  many  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  of 
which  it  is  composed  bear  evident  traces  of  the  instruments  which 
have  been  employed  to  cut  them  down,  A  great  many  of  the  stems  at 
one  of  their  extremities  show  a  clean  diagonal  cut  exposing  a  polished 
surface  of  the  part  separated  from  the  original  member ;  whereas  at 
the  other  extremity  the  surface  is  splintered  and  torn,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be,  as  in  this  instance  the  disrupted  surface  is  opposite  to 
the  splitting  direction, — in  other  words,  to  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

In  some  instances  I  have  found  visible  traces  of  the  axe,  the  stems 
throughout  their  length  showing  incisions  more  or  less  deep,  separat- 
ing the  fibres  at  intermediate  distances. 

Besides  these  large  trunks  there  are  many  other  small  ones,  which 
also  present  at  one  or  both  of  their  extremities  a  clean-cut  surface. 

One  might  suppose  that  these  polished  surfaces  have  either  been 
produced  by  accident,  or  else  that  they  have  been  caused  by  friction 
while  rolling  down  some  declivity.  But  the  following  considerations 
will  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  that  these  suppositions  are  groundless.  All 
bodies  break  with  greater  facility  where '  their  molecular  resistance  is 
weaker :  therefore  a  fibrous  substance  can  be  cut  or  cloven  into  two 
pieces  with  piuch  more  ease  in  its  splitting  direction,  and  the  part 
separated  in  that  manner  will  show  more  or  less  even  surfaces.  Never, 
theless  none  of  the  pieces  I  have  met  with  are  cut  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  but  they  all  present  deep  incisions  in  a  trans- 
versal direction,  all  of  which  cross  the  grain  of  the  fibre  at  an  angle, 
of  45°  to  90°. 

The  second  supposition  is  also  unsustainable,  because  the  polished 
parts  exist  at  the  extremities  only,  consequently  have  a  much  smaller 
base  than  the  trunks  taken  m  their  full  length ;  and  as  every  cyUndrical 
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body  when  rolling  or  sliding  down  an  inclined  plane  must  obey  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  must  roll  or  slide  on  its  greatest  surface,  therefore 
the  latter  only  should  exhibit  a  polished  appearance. 

Lastly,  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  instance  with  crystallized 
bodies,  which  when  being  broken  or  split  must  obey  the  laws  of  the 
system  of  crystallization  to  which  they  belong  ;  but  we  have  to  con- 
sider a  process  of  siHcious  imbibition  in  a  vegetable  tissue  which  has 
preserved  its  primitive  form.  If,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration 
these  several  reasons,  which  exclude  all  others  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  polished  surfaces  herein  alluded  to,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  have  been  produced  by  a  sharp  cutting  instrument. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  adduced  proving  that  in  those  re- 
mote times  the  Southern  Konkan  was  already  populated,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  piece  of  petrified  wood  showing  the  method 
adopted  by  the  people  of  those  regions  when  engag-ed  in  felling  the 
trees  of  their  forests.  In  those  distant  ages  it  was  the  custom,  in  order 
to  bring  the  trees  down  with  greater  facihty,  to  cut  out  of  their  trunks 
a  triangular  piece  of  wood  of  the  shape  of 
a  wedge  (a).  It  is  therefore  my  opinion 
that  this  people  had  arrived  at  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  were  in  possession 
of  metalHc  instruments  (probably  iron). 
With  stone  instruments  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  produce  the  deep  clean 
cuttings  that  a  great  many  of  the  pieces 
exhibit;  and  even  admitting  the  existence 
of  iron  tools,  it  is  not  easy,  on  first  inspection,  to  understand  how  it- 
was  possible  with  the  latter  to  make  incisions  of  three  inches  broad. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  peculiarity  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  wood  was  of  a  soft  description,  or,  otherwise,  that  these  deep 
incisions  were  not  the  result  of  one  single  blow,  but  have  been  pro- 
duced by  several  succeeding  ones  in  one  and  the  same  direction. 

I  may  here  mention  certein  habits  of  the  people  in  connection  with 
what  precedes.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  Coorg  Hills  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  long  knives  of  a  singular  shape,  and  whenever  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  takes  place  the  young  men  of  the  village  make  use  of 
them  to  show  their  muscular  strength,  and  the  one  who  succeeds 
in  cutting  off  at  one  blow  the  thickest  plantain  stem  is  proclaimed  the 
hero  of  the  day.  ' 

VOL.  XII.         28 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the  age  of  this  fossil  forest, 
because  I  have  not  found  any  other  petrifactions  in  the  laterite  forma- 
tion in  which  it  is  imbedded  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  we  have  not 
to  deal  with  one  of  those  simple  incrustations  that  we  meet  with  every 
day  in  countries  where  rivers  contain  a  large  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  lime ;  but  vfe  have  under  notice  a  complete  transformation  of 
constituent  elements,  and  a  silicification  for  the  perfection  of  which  a 
very  great  number  of  years  are  required.  That  which  undoubtedly 
proves  the  great  antiquity  of  this  fossil  forest  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
overlaid  in  some  places  with  strata  of  trappite  and  laterite. 

Geologists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  origin  and  age  of  the  latter,  so  that 
the  greater  or  smaller  thickness  of  this  formation  cannot  assist  in 
ascribing  any  fixed  period  to  it.  But  with  regard  to  the  former  we 
have  a  leading  feature  to  guide  us  through  this  dark  nebula.  Trap- 
pite, as  is  well  known,  is  a  volcanic  product,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
everywhere  on  the  flanks  of  the  Western  Ghdts,  though  at  the  present 
time  all  traces  of  volcanic  activity  have  completely  disappeared  from 
that  region.  "  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed,"  says  Dr.  H.  J.  Carter,* 
"  since  the  last  of  its  effusions  were  poured  forth,  to  weather  down  its 
cones,  efface  its  craters,  dissipate  its  scoriae,  break  up  its  plains,  and 
transform  its  surface  to  such  an  extent  that  from  arid,  black,  undulating 
volcanic  waste,  it  has  now  become  a  tract  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys,  covered  with  verdure  and  cultivation,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  crater  of  Loonar,  without  a  known  trace  of  any  vents  to  point 
out  the  locaUties  from  which  the  volcanic  matter  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed was  ejected." 

As  the  silicified  trunks  are  overlaid  with  trappite,  they  must  be 
older  than  the  last  volcanic  effusions,  and  therefore  I  think  I  am 
authorized  in  attributing  a  very  high  antiquity  to  this  petrified  forest, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conclude  that  at  this  distant  period  the 
Southern  Konkan  was  already  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people. 

•  Geological  Paper s  on  Western  India ,  &c.,  p.  701. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ASTATIC  SOCIETY. 

[January  to  April  1876.] 

A  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  15th  January  1876 
the  Hon'ble  James  Gibbs,  President^  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Whitworth,  C.S.,  were 
elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon'ble  Rao  Saheb  Vishwanath  N.  MandUk,  V.P.,  read  a 
paper — "  Remarks  on  Walabhi  Copper-plates,  and  the  Era  current  in 
those  plates/*  in  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  era  used  in 
the  Walabhf  plates  is  the  era  of  the  Guptas. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author,  on  the  proposal  of  Prof. 
Bh^d^kar  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson. 

Several  Books  and  Pamphlets  presented  to  the  Society  were  placed 
on  the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  12th  February  1876. 

TheHon'ble  RaoS^hebV.  N.  Mandlik,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Papers  presented  to  the  Society  were  laid 
before  the  Meeting,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  J.  Gerson  daCunha  read  a  paper — "  Notes  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Chaul."  The  paper  was  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.. 
Historical  and  Archaeological,  the  Historical  part  from  the  earliest 
Hindu  period  to  modern  times,  passing  through  the  Muhammadan 
and  Portuguese  periods,  the  latter  being  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
The  Archaeological  part  consisted  of  descriptions  of  the  ruins;  and 
decipherment  of  inscriptions  to  be  there  found. 
VOL.  XII.         a 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Da  Cunha,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson. 


"  On  March  4th  a  pubUc  meeting  called  by  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institution, 
the  Hon'ble  J.  Gibbs,  President,  in  the  chair,  when  Professor  Monier 
Williams  delivered  an  address  in  favour  of  an  Indian  Institute,  which  it 
is  proposed  should  be  founded  at  Oxford.  The  following  circular, 
referred  to  in  Professor  Williams'  address,  was  distributed  amongst  the 
meeting : — *  It  is  hoped  that  if  the  present  system  of  educating  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  be  maintained,  Oxford  will  become  an  effective  and  at- 
tractive training-ground  for  this  purpose.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
oldest  and  most  central  University  in  England  may  well  become  a  place 
where  all  workers  in  the  field  of  Indian  knowledge  should  receive  aid  and 
encouragement.  In  that  case  a  building  and  appliances  will  certainly 
be  needed  that  shall  be  wholly  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  Indian 
studies,  and  to  the  diffusion  throughout  England  of  correct  information 
on  every  subject  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  Queen's  Indian  Empire. 
The  principal  aim  of  such  an  Institution  would  be  to  form  a  centre  of 
union,  intercourse,  inquiry,  and  instruction  for  all  engaged  in  Indian 
studies.  It  would  contain  Lecture-rooms  suited  to  the  use  of  Profes- 
sors of  the  classical  languages  of  India,  and  of  Teachers  of  the  Indian 
vernaculars  and  of  Indian  law  and  history — to  be  hereafter  attached 
to  it — the  teachers  being  paid  either  by  the  University,  or  by  separate 
endowments  Uke  that  of  the  Boden  Professorship.  It  would  also  con- 
tain a  Library  and  Museum,  and  might  combine  apphances  for  other 
Oriental  studies,  so  as  to  furnish  the  selected  candidates  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  others  with  the  means  of  preparing  themselves  for 
examinations  and  for  obtaining  degrees  in  an  Indian  School,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  school  being  hereafter  estabUshed  at  Oxford.  Another 
great  object  of  the  Institution  would  be  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
residence  of  young  Indians  at  Oxford.  Indeed,  an  increasing  number 
of  the  natives  of  India  already  frequent  our  University.  It  is  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  scheme  which  will  tend  especially  to  their  advantage 
is  sure  to  meet  with  support  in  India.  It  is  believed  that  a  sum  of  about 
^20,000  would  suffice  for  the  erection  of  an  Institute,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Curator,  and  application  might  be  made  to  the  University  for 
a  suitable  site.  It  may  be  assumed  that  when  an  Indian  Institute,  with 
a  Libfary  and  Museum,  is  once  established  at  Oxford,  contributions  of 
books,  MSS.  and  objects  of  interest,  illustrating  the  ethnology,  archeeo- 
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logy,  religious  systems,  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  natives  of  India, 
will  rapidly  come  in  from  India  itself,  from  old  University  men  resident 
there,  and  from  all  interested  in  making  Oxford  a  centre  of  Oriental 
studies.  Communications  with  offers  of  assistance  may  be  addressed 
to  Professor  Monier  Williams,  Oxford,  or  care  of  Messrs.  King,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Co.,  Calcutta ;  or  care  of  Messrs.  King,  King,  and  Co.,  Bom- 
bay ;  or  to  any  members  of  the  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  commit- 
tees. Any  sums  of  money  that  may  be  voluntarily  offered  will  be  in- 
vested in  the  names  of  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  and 
other  trustees.  It  is  proposed  that  a  subscription  of  ^1  per  annum  and 
upwards  shall  entitle  to  membership,  and  a  donation  of  ;£25  to  life-mem- 
bership. Patron — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.;  Vice- 
Patrons— His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  K.G. ;  His  Excellency 
Lord  Northbrook,  Viceroy  of  India;  His  Honour  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
K.C.S.I.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal ;  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Strachey, 
K.C.S.L,  Lieut-Governor,  N.W.P. ;  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L.,  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. ;  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore  ;  His  High- 
ness the  Maharaja  of  Travancore;  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Punnah ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Bart.,  G.C.S.L,  K.C.B.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
Oxon;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Henry  Gregory,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Cey- 
lon;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ;  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.L;  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Hobhouse ;  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Bayley,  C.S.I.  ;  the  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I  ;  the  Hon.  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth, 
K.C.  S.I. ;  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden  ;  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Hope ;  the  Maharaja 
of  Darbhunga ;  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  M.P. ;  Sir  William  Robinson, 
K.C.S.L' 

"  The  following  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  were  also  presented  to  the  meeting  : — 

**  I. — ^The  University  to  give  a  site  for  the  building  in  a  convenient 
part  of  Oxford. 

«« II. — ^Xo  provide  stipends  for  Professors  or  Teachers  of  Sanskrit,  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  Marathi,  Tamil  and  Telugu,  Indian 
History  and  Indian  Law  (if  not  already  provided). 
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"  To  provide  rooms  for  young  Indians  either  in  the  building  or  near 
it,  and  to  appoint  a  Superintendent  or  Tutors  whose  business  will  be  to 
watch  over  the  occupants  of  the  rooms,  and  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness, comfort,  and  well-being  of  mind  and  body. 

"  V. — ^To  allow  all  young  Indian  students  to  be  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  admission  to  all  its  lectures  and  privileges,  on  payment  of 
a  matriculation  fee  of  about  £5  (covering  the  whole  period  of  residence 
in  Oxford),  and  on  producing  testimonials  of  moral  character,  and  on 
giving  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  usual  subjects  of  an  Englbh  edu- 
cation, not,  however,  necessarily  including  Greek  and  Latin,  for  which 
proficiency  in  Indian  languages  might  be  taken  as  an  equivalent. 

"  VI. — To  make  facilities  for  their  going  through  dourses  of  study  in 
Chemistry  and  every  branch  of  Physical  Science  in  the  University  Li- 
braries and  Laboratories,  and  for  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Univer- 
sity Professors  in  Law,  Medicine,  Political  Economy,  and  History. 

"  VII. — To  make  facilities  for  Medical  students  attending  Clinical 
Lectures  in  the  Oxford  Infirmary,  if  required,  and  for  Law  students 
attending  the  Oxford  Assizes,  and  going  to  London  (I  hour  and  20 
minutes  distant  by^'railroad)  occasionally  to  attend  and  take  notes  in 
the  Law  Courts,  and  to  keep  terms  in  the  Inns  of  Court  if  necessary. 

"  VIII. — Not  to  compel  all  young  Indian  students  to  pass  the  Degree 
Examinations,  but  to  enable  those  who  desire  degrees  to  graduate  in  an 
Oriental  School,  in  which  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  shall  take  the 
place  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  which  the  Literature  of  India,  the 
History  of  Asia,  and  Indian  Law  shall  be  prominent  subjects. 

"  IX. — To  make  such  arrangements  as  shall  enable  a  student  from 
India  to  live  all  the  year  round  in  the  rooms  provided  for  him  at  Ox- 
ford, and  to  make  such  sumptuary  rules  as  shall  make  it  possible  for 
each  student  to  live  in  Oxford  for  ^150  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
expenses  incurred  during  vacations,  if  such  vacations  be  thought  de. 
sirable. 

"  X. — ^To  allow  any  one  interested  in  India  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Institute,  on  payment  of  ^l  per  annum,  or  to  be  a  life  melnber 
on  payment  of  ^25. 

**  XI. — ^To  transfer  all  books  on  India  and  Sanskrit  MSS.,  and  all  ob- 
jects of  interest  connected  with  India,  from  the  University  Libraries  and 
Museums  to  the  Indian  Institute. 
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"  The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  Professor 
WilHams,  when  he  came  to  India,  was  anxious  that  a  meeting  in  Bom- 
bay of  some  kind  should  take  place  at  which  he  could  explain  his  views, 
and  he  (the  Chairman)  thought  that  the  Asiatic  Society  was  the  proper 
place  to  hear  the  views  of  such  an  authority  on  such  a  subject. 

"  Professor  Monier  Williams  then  said  : — *  I  have  been  travelling  over  a 
great  part  of  India  endeavouring  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  proposal 
for  founding  an  Indian  Institute  at  Oxford,  the  outline  of  which  is  in 
the  printed  paper  before  you.  And  where  am  I  likely  to  meet  with 
more  sympathy  than  in  my  own  Janm^-dhumi,  in  my  own  native  city  of 
Bombay  ?  "Where  more  than  with  this  learned  Society,  who  have  re- 
cently conferred  on  me  a  high  and  valued  mark  of  their  approval  by 
enrolling  me  in  the  list  of  their  honorary  members  ?  In  the  course  of 
a  long  tour  I  have  received  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  others  will, 
I  trust,  be  offered  to  me  by  you,  which  will  enable  me  to  formulate  the 
scheme  before  you  more  fully  on  my  return  to  Oxford.  It  is  clear  that 
if  I  had  to  make  a  map  of  India  I  must  have  surveyed  the  country 
first.  Even  so  any  plan  for  founding  an  Indian  Institute  must  be  based 
on  some  personal  knowledge  of  India  and  its  people.  This  I  have 
tried  to  gain  by  my  travels  here.  I  said  at  Calcutta  that  I  had  come 
here  for  Prama — that  I  might,  so  to  speak,  take  a  true  measure  of  the 
country  and  form  a  right  estimate  of  its  condition  and  needs.  Some  of 
the  newspapers  made  me  say  that  I  had  come  out  for  Frema,  love. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Prama  I  have  gained 
has  led  to  Prema.  I  have  contracted  a  great  affection  for  India  and 
its  inhabitants.  (Hear,  hear.)  Both  the  people  and  the  country  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  It  must  be  confessed  that  I  have  been 
received  everywhere  as  a  visitor  (though  having  a  special  mission),  and 
that,  too,  rather  as  a  flying  visitor ;  and  a  flying  visitor's  impressions 
arc  not  often  worth  much.  But,  such  as  they  are,  a  few  of  them  may 
perhaps  interest  you.  I  heard  of  a  youth  the  other  day  who,  on  being 
asked  to  recount  his  impressions  of  India,  said  that  he  had  found  it  a 
very  dusty  place.  It  must  be  admitted  that  I  have  encountered  plenty 
of  dust,  but  I  trust  I  have  done  as  the  poet  Wordsworth  recommends, 
"  turned  the  dust  of  my  opportunities  to  gold,  and  filled  my  soul  with 
sentiments  august,  the  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy  and  the  just,'* 
examples  of  which  I  have  found  everywhere  around  me  in  my  obser- 
vation both  of  the  country  and  its  people.  First  as  to  the  country. 
I  found  India  a  complete  world  in  itself.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his 
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**  Reign  of  Law*'  shows  that  the  Almighty  delights  in  variety,  and  that 
this  law  is  carried  out  in  the  most  minute  organizations  invisible  to 
the  human  eye.     And  what  an  infinite  variety  have  I   found  here  in 
India,  in  living  objects,  in  physical  features,  in  scenery,  in  climate  ! 
An  Indian  Institute  will  have  to  recognize  this  wonderful  variety.     It 
will  have  to  deal  with  India  as  an  epitome  of  the  world.     Every  branch 
of  science  will  have  to  come  within  the  range  of  its  teaching.     Then  as 
to  the  people  of  India.     I  have  found  here  among  them  every  variety 
of  race,  language,  creed,  custom,   character.     Yet  they  appear  to  have 
some  characteristics  in  common  which  have  struck  me  as  worthy  of 
admiration.     First  of  all,  the  intensity  of  their  belief  in  the  presence 
and  power  of  God.     I  asked  a  Pandit  in  Jammu  to  write  down  any 
two  woi^ds  he  thought  best  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  he  instantly 
wrote  down  Bkagavate  Numaht  "  reverence  to  God."     In  fact  these 
words  seem  written  upon  everything  Indian.     They  stand  at  the  head 
of  every  work.     They  are  interwoven  with  every  practice  and  usage  of 
daily  Ufe.     The  people  of  India  are  ever  reminding  themselves  of  a 
future  state  of  being.     They  are  ever  acting  as  if  they  were  intensely 
conscious  that  this  world  is  only  the  vestibule  to  another,  and  that  that 
other  world  is  close  to  them.     Then  their  extreme  docility  and  respect 
for  authority.     I  saw  greater  and  denser  crowds  at  Calcutta  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  London  or  Paris,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  European 
crowd  would  have  behaved  in  so  orderly   a  manner.     I  thought  to 
myself.  What  influence  a  determined  leader  might  have  with  such  a 
people,  either  for  good  or  for  evil !     Then  their  patient  perseverance  in 
Dharma,  that  is,  in  doing  their  appointed  work  in  the  state  of  life  to 
which  God  has  called  them.     Even  a  man  of  the  lowest  caste,  however 
toilsome  and  despised  by  others  his  duties  may  be,  seems  to  take  a  pride 
in  patiently  and  contentedly  performing  them.     Then  their   natural 
courtesy  of  manner.     In  no  country  have  I  met  with  more  real  gentle- 
men than  in  this.     Even  among  the  uneducated  classes   I  maintain 
that  there  are  more  of  nature's  gentlemen  than  are  to  be  found  in 
Europe.     Of  course  this  courtesy  may  easily  slide  into  serviUty,  but 
servility  of  manner  is  not  more  common  here  than  elsewhere.     Then 
their  domestic  virtues.     Where  can  be  found  more  filial  and  conjugal 
affection,  where  more  family  devotion,  where  more  love  for  the  Janma- 
bhumi,  or  the  place  of  birth,  where  more  Sttas  or  faithful  wives,  where 
more  respect  for  age,  piety,  and  learning  than  in  India  ?     Of  course  even 
reverence  for  fathers  and  forefathers  may  be  carried  too  far  if  it  leads 
to  a  blind  following  of  practices  manifestly  out  of  date,  merely  because 
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Ihey  have  been  inherited  from  ancestors.  Lastly,  as  to  intellectual 
condition.  "Where  in  the  world  can  be  found  a  people  so  imaginative 
as  the  people  of  this  country,  though  their  imagination  may  often 
run  a  little  too  wild  ?  And  where  in  the  world  will  be  found  among 
educated  men  more  shrewd  reasoners  ?  I  have  been  told  that  in  some 
parts  of  India  even  an  uneducated  Indian  is  naturally  a  metaphysician, 
^en  without  being  able  to  read  or  write,  he  is  said  to  be  quite  capable 
of  arguing  with  remarkable  acuteness  about  the  nature  of  God,  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  the  relationship  of  spirit  to  matter.  But  some  will 
say,  Have  you  no  dark  touches  to  put  into  your  traveller's  sketch  ? 
Of  course  I  might  do  so  ;  but  I  have  not  travelled  as  a  Chidranveahin, 
I  have  not  had  too  keen  an  eye  for  spots  and  holes.  One  chidra^ 
however,  is  too  apparent  to  have  escaped  my  notice.  Everywhere  I 
have  found  among  the  people  of  India  too  great  a  tendency  towards 
what  we  call  in  Sanskrit  Udasinata,  apathy  and  indifference.  One 
great  aim  of  the  Indian  Institute  will  be  to  represent  the  people  of 
India  in  their  true  character.  It  will  know  better  than  to  describe 
them  as  barbarous,  just  emerging  from  darkness.  It  will  make  known 
their  ancient  civilizations,  their  grand  literatures,  their  subtle  philoso- 
phies, tHeir  time-honoured  usages,  and  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
scholarlike  acquaintance  with  their  classical  languages.  The  great  men 
of  this  country  ought  to  support  such  an  Institution  liberally,  because 
they  are  deeply  interested  in  promoting  among  Englishmen  a  right 
estimate  of  India .  For  India  is  daily  becoming  more  Imd  more  governed 
from  England  itself.  I  mean,  more  from  the  central  terminus  of 
Queen,  Lords  and  Commons  than  from  those  who  are  at  the  other  end 
of  the  submarine  wires.  How,  then,  can  India  be  governed  properly 
if  there  is  ignorance  in  England  of  what  India  is,  and  of  what  India 
needs  ?  And  how  can  such  ignorance  be  better  dispelled  than  by 
founding  at  our  ancient  Universities,  where  our  Royal  Princes  «and  the 
majority  of  our  Lords  and  Commons  are  educated,  institutions  that 
shall  be  wholly  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  throughout  England  of  cor- 
rect information  on  every  subject  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  Queen's 
Indian  Empire.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  whatever  their  present 
ignorance  of  India  may  be,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
their  Eastern  Empire. 

"  *  We  sometimes  hear  England  accused  of  governing  India  for  England 
more  than  for  India's  own  sake ;  of  consulting  the  interests  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester  more  than  those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras ;  of  making  India  the  theatre  of  experiments  in  political  eco- 
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nomy  and  social  science  ;  of  annexing  protinces  for  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  called  our  prestige  in  Europe.  Yet  we  have  only  to  look 
around  to  see  abundant  monuments  of  the  good  intentions,  the  dis- 
interested policy,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  English  government. 
My  tour  in  India  has  convinced  me  that,  notwithstanding  some 
blunders^  Great  Britain  has  done  for  India  what  no  raj  has  ever  done 
before.  Changes  have  been  worked,  and  improvements  effected,  tBe 
magnitude  of  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  have  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore 
and  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere.  I  have  seen  a  network  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs  penetrating  and  girding  the  whole  land,  carrying  trade, 
traffic,  and  prosperity  into  districts  hitherto  unopened.  I  have  seen 
better  carriage  roads  than  any  in  Europe — wonderful  canals  and  sys- 
tems of  irrigation.  In  larger  cities  beautiful  public  buildings ;  and 
even  in  smaller  cities  signs  of  incipient  civic  life.  I  have  witnessed  a 
vast  work  being  effected  in  education,  especially  here  at  Bombay  ;  and 
the  standard  for  degree  examinations  seems  to  me  really  higher  than 
it  is  in  lingland.  Everywhere  in  India  are  signs  of  intellectual  activity 
and  progress,  nowhere  more  so  than  here.  Libraries,  reading-rooms, 
debating  societies ;  learned  societies  like  that  I  am  now  addressing ; 
able  newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  English  and  the  vernaculars ; 
the  best  literature  of  India,  and  scientific  books  on  all  subjects,  printed 
at  Government  and  native  presses.  Among  the  latter  ought  especially 
to  be  mentioned  the  press  of  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere  and  that  of 
Thakurgiri  Prasad  Sing  of  Beswan.  Last,  not  least,  a  thoroughly 
effective  Post-office  carrying  letters,  papers,  periodicals  punctually  to 
every  corner  of  the  empire.  Yet,  after  all,  I  fear  our  zeal  has  not 
always  been  according  to  knowledge — such  knowledge  as  an  Indian 
Institute  will,  I  trust,  endeavour  to  supply.  What  is  wanted  is  a  wise 
progress  neither  fdrced  nor  premature — a  wise  adaptation  of  legislation 
and  education  to  the  varying  conditions  of  particular  localities.  In- 
dia is  a  collection  of  countries  which  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
iron  law  of  uniform  treatment.  What  suits  one  place  is  quite  unsuited 
to  another.  Probably  in  some  places  we  are  at  least  fifty  years  too 
early  with  our  laws  and  regulations  and  our  compUcated  processes,  and 
too  often  we  have  educated  men  above  their  station  and  employments, 
instead  of  educating  them  in  these.  We  shall  be  wise  not  to  force  too 
strong  meat  on  those  who  cannot  digest  it.  But  if  England  has 
oflen  misunderstood  India,  it  is  equally  certain  that  India  has  mis- 
understood England.     If,  with  all  our  good  intentions,  the  governors 
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have  failed  to  conciliate  the  governed,  is  the  fault  all  on  one  side  ?  I 
belieye  that  Great  Britain  and  India  have  much  to  learn  from  each 
other.  The  objects,  then,  of  the  Oxford  Institute  will  be  two-fold — 
first,  to  promote  in  England  a  right  estimate  of  India ;  and,  secondly, 
to  promote  sympathy  and  cordial  feelings  and  a  proper  understanding 
between  the  natives  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  show  the  common  ground 
on  which  we  may  all  meet  together  as  brothers  and  fellow-subjects. 
And  to  this  end  the  Oxford  Institute  will  facilitate  what  is  called  in 
Saiiskrit  Gamand-gamana  between  the  East  and  West.  If  you  wish 
to  judge  of  a  man's  real  character  you  must  see  him  in  his  own  home — 
in  private  life.  You  must  go  to  England  to  understand  what  England 
really  is.  I  have  often  been  asked  why  should  the  Indian  candi- 
dates for  the  Civil  Service  be  sent  to  England  to  be  examined  ?  I 
really  do  not  see,  for  my  part,  why  Indians  should  not  be  examined  in 
India,  but  every  selected  candidate  ought  to  be  absolutely  compelled 
to  go  to  England  for  his  two  years'  training,  that  he  may  learn  what 
England  is  at  home,  and  take  note  of  her  vast  power  and  resources. 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  Government  scholarships  for  aiding  men 
to  go  to  England  have  been  abolished.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  re- 
established, and  far  more  generally  and  numerously  than  before,  so  that 
deserving  men  everywhere  may  be  helped  to  visit  England.  Why,  too, 
should  not  the  richer  natives  of  this  country  themselves  establish 
scholarships  with  this  aim  ?  I  trust  that  what  are  called  travelling 
fellowships  may  be  founded  in  England  in  connection  with  our  Indian 
Institute,  to  enable  young  Englishmen  to  visit  India.  Why  should 
Indians  lose  their  nationaUty  by  residing  in  England,  any  more  than 
we  lose  ours  by  sojourning  in  this  country  ?  We  do  not  even  change 
the  character  of  our  dress.  We  keep  our  social  habits^  our  customs, 
our  games,  and  even  our  caste  feelings.  Why  should  not  Indians  do 
the  same  ?  Let  me  assure  ^he  native  gentlemen  here  present,  as  I  did 
those  at  Calcutta,  that  one  great  result  of  the  residence  of  young  Indians 
at  Oxford  will  be  to  make  them  more  patriotic,  because  our  endeavour 
will  be  to  set  before  them  the  greatness  of  their  country,  and  stimulate 
them  to  make  every  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  its  condition.  Now, 
I  ask,  how  can  this  GamamUgcmana,  this  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  West,  be  promoted  ?  How  can  the  difficulties  surroimding  it  be 
removed  ?  I  trust  this  meeting  will  help  me  with  suggestions,  as  the 
Calcutta  meeting  has  already  done.  The  eleven  propositions  in  one  of 
the  papers  before  you  embody  the  suggestions  of  my  Calcutta  friends. 
Have  you  any  other  propositions  to  add  to  these  ?    I  hope  that  before  I 
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quit  my  native  city,  a  powerful  committee  may  be  formed  here  who 
will  undertake  to  strengthen  my  hands  when  I  bring  the  subject  before 
the  UniTcrsity  of  Oxford,  and  who  will  aid  me  in  obtaining  promises  of 
pecuniary  assistance  to  erect  a  suitable  building  and  to  found  suitable 
scholarships.  Let  me  mention  before  I  close  that  the  Viceroy  and  all 
the  present  Governors  of  India,  including  His  Excellency  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse,  have  consented  to  become  Vice- Patrons  under  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  Patron  of  the  Oxford  Institute,  the  only  exception  being 
the  new  Governor  of  Madras,  whose  reply  has  not  yet  been  received ; 
I  have  also  to  put  before  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lethbridge,  Principal 
of  the  Kishnaghur  College,  enclosing  about  five  hundred  signatures  of 
graduates  of  the  Calcutta  University,  to  be  followed  by  many  more, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  request  me  to  lay  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  their  desire  for  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  School  at 
Oxford.'  (Cheers.) 

"The  Honourable  Rao  Saheb  V.  N.  Mandlik  said  that  he  begged  to 
propose  a  vote  of  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Professor 
"Williams  for  his  interesting,  exhaustive,  and  able  address.  He  did  so 
with  pleasure,  more  in  response  to  the  call  to  the  native  audience 
present,  than  as  one  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  important  subject 
which  had  been  placed  with  such  ability  before  them.  He  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  coincided  with  the  scheme  which  had  been 
placed  before  them  for  their  acceptance  in  all  its  bearings,  but  he  sym- 
pathized entirely  with  the  object  Professor  Monier  Williams  had  in  view. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  agreed  with  his  desire  to  promote  gamand-gamana 
between  the  two  countries.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  address  with  which 
they  had  been  favoured  that  day  was  very  instructive  and  suggestive  ; 
indeed,  he  might  call  it  the  epitome  of  the  results  of  education  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay  for  twenty-five  years,  and  of  fifty  years  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal.  They  had  just  been  told  that  fiye  hundred  students 
from  Calcutta  University  had  signed  a  certain  memorial,  which  fact 
showed  the  advance  made  by  the  University  of  the  Bengal  Presidency ; 
but  he  made  bold  to  assert  that  that  university  had  made  no  further 
advance  than  had  Bombay  University  in  earnestness  and  desire  for  pro- 
gress, considering  the  appliances  which  had  been  placed  within  its  reach. 
If  the  progress  here  was  somewhat  slower  than  in  Bengal,  it  was 
certainly  more  calculated  to  make  each  one  more  satisfied  with  his 
position  in  life,  and  tended  more  to  promote  a  desire  to  seek  a  gradual 
amelioration  of  a  man's  own  position,  and  the  position  of  those  around 
him.     It  was  for  the  promotion  of  a  communication  between  mind  and 
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mind,  of  the  gamanu-gamana,  as  the  lecturer  had  described  it,  that 
he  (the  speaker)  would  desire  the  proposed  movement  to  be  successful. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that,  before  the  meeting  separated,  some  resolution 
would  be  proposed  that  would  give  practical  encouragement  to  Pro- 
fessor Williams  by  the  citizens  of  Bombay.  (Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  Naorozji  Fardunji  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  that 
the  proposals  of  Professor  Monier  Williams  were  deserving  of  support 
from  every  enUghtened  quarter.  As,  however,  suggestions  had  been 
asked  for,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the 
suggestion  which  was  made  several  years  ago  by  the  native  community 
of  Bombay  in  a  memorial,  extensively  signed,  and  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  at  that  tim^.  It  was  then  submitted  to 
the  Government  that  the  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service — the  exa- 
mination of  which  seems  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Professor  Williams' 
scheme — should  take  place  in  the  first  instance  in  India,  and  then 
that  those  who  showed  themselves  qualified  should  be  selected  to  go  to 
England  to  acquire  the  additional  degrees  of  efficiency  necessary  to  Civil 
Service  appointments.  Such  was  the  proposal  of  years  ago,  such 
seemed  to  be  the  proposal  of  Professor  Williams  now  ;  and  he  hoped 
the  Professor  would  submit  it  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  that  the 
authorities  would  adopt  it. 

*'  The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

''  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  then  proposed  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed for  Bombay,  to  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  viz. : — Hon'ble  James  Gibbs,  President : 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Pinhey,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebbhoy,  Bart., 
Hon'ble  Rao  Saheb  Vishvanath  N.  Mandlik,  Hon'ble  Mahomed  AH 
Rogay,  Professor  R.  G.  Oxenham,  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  O. 
Codrington,  Secretary.  Mr.  Dadabhai  said  that  one  point  was  certain, 
viz.,  that  native  gentlemen  going  out  to  England  to  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  or  for  higher  education,  would  derive  immense  advan- 
tages from  such  an  Institute  as  that  proposed.  That  would  be  the 
case,  not  only  from  the  way  in  which  their  education  would  be  com- 
pleted, but  from  the  intellectual  society  in  which  they  would  move. 
He  had  some  young  native  gentlemen  put  under  his  charge  some  years 
ago,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  send  them  either  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  but  there  were  then  religious  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
prevented  that,  but  now  that  had  been  removed,  and  he  knew  of  seve- 
ral native  gentlemen  who  had  taken  up  a  residence  at  the  Universities. 
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Now  he  Tnaintained  that  if  they  could  find  a  home  as  well  as  a  school 
at  the  University,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  them.  The  use  of  the 
University  to  Indians  was  not  only  the  superior  education  which  they 
would  get,  but  it  was  the  highly  intellectual  society  in  which  they 
would  mix.  He  had  often  felt  persuaded  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  send  young  Indians  to  England  to  complete  their  education  and 
to  compete  for  the  Civil  Service.  Of  course  there  were  some  difficulties 
in  the  way,  as  there  were  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  age  of  com- 
petitors for  the  Civil  Service,  which  although  not  intended  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  still  thwarted  many  natives  from  competing,  and  left 
behind  a  very  bitter  feeling.  He  highly  approved  of  subjecting  the 
natives  to  a  preUminary  examination  here,  and  then  sending  the  most 
deserving  to  England  to  finish.  After  five  years*  hard  labour  he  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
•  might '  do  that,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  take  the  same  length  of 
time  in  getting  the  clause  carried  into  effect.  (Hear,  hear.) 

"The  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson,  in  an  excellent  speech,  seconded  the 
resolution,  speaking  highly  of  Professor  Wilhams  and  the  address  he 
had  given.  He  said  that  all  who  had  studied  the  affairs  of  India  had 
been  indebted  to  the  works  of  Professor  Williams  for  much  valuable 
information,  and  long  before  they  had  seen  his  face  his  name  was 
familiar  as  household  words.  He  (the  speaker)  was  sure  that  the 
proposal  of  Professor  Williams,  if  carried  out,  would  give  an  impetus 
to  a  work  which  would  be  of  immense  value  to  India,  more  valuable 
than  was  at  first  apparent.  The  reverend  gentleman  pointed  out  the 
great  value  from  a  political  point  of  view  of  what  Professor  Williams 
proposed. 

"  Mr.  Naoroji  Fardunji  then  suggested  that  the  name  of  Sir 
Mangaldas  Nathubhai  (cries  of  Hear,  hear)  should  be  added  to  the 
Committee,  and  with  this  amendment  the  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

"  Professor  Monier  Williams,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  he  thanked 
the  meeting  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  had  been  mentioned  :  and 
he  must  apologize  if  his  address  had  assumed  a  too  political  aspect,  as  he 
was  afraid,  from  the  last  speaker,  it  had.  The  fact  was  that  the  ques- 
tions of  education  and  poHtics  ran  so  much  into  each  other,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two.  Education  was  a  great 
political  lever ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  speaking  of  the  one  he 
had  not  entrenched  too  far  into  the  regions  of  the  other.     He  had  mere- 
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\y  expressed  his  own  private  views ;  but  he  persisted  in  the  idea  that 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service,  though  examined  in  India,  should  be 
compelled  to  reside  for  a  year  or  two  in  England,  and  the  Indian  In- 
stitute could  give  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  (Hear,  hear.)** 
— Times  of  India. 


A  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  March  11th,  1876. 
The  Honourable  Rao  Saheb  V.  N.  Mandhk,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
J.  A.  Baines,  Esq.,  C.S.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Several  Books  and  Pamphlets  presented  to  the  Society  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Meeting,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  E.  Rehatsek  read  a  paper — **  Some  Beliefs  and  Usages  among  the 
Pre-Islamitic  Arabs,  with  notes  on  their  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Mythic  period  of  their  History." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Wood. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  April  8th,  1876.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  West,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.  presented  to  the  Society  since  the  last  Meet- 
ing  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 

C.  Grondona,  Esq.,  and  Surgeon-Major  D.  Mackie,  M.A.,  M.D., 
were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  C.  Marchesetti  read  a  paper  on  "  Pre-historic  Monuments  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  India,*'  ia  which  he  described  a  fossil  forest  he  had 
found  near  Goa,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  yet  many  of  the  fossil 
trunks  having  marks  of  the  axe  or  a  large  knife,  which  marks  he. con- 
sidered could  not  have  been  made  by  other  than  metal  instruments. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Marchesetti  on  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson  and  the  Honourable  Rao  Saheb  V,  N.  Mandlik. 

Dr.  G.  Buhler  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Sanskrit  in  Kashmir,*'  describing 
what  had  come  to  his  notice  during  his  recent  visit  to  that  country, 
especially  with  regard  to  Sanskrit  literature  and  MSS.,  and  showed  to 
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the  meeting  several  of  the  birch-bark  MS.  books  he  had  obtained, 
remarking  on  their  peculiarities,  &c. 

Dr.  Biihler  also  presented  to  the  Society  eleven  Kashmir  copper 
coins,  dating  from  a.d.  415  to  1208. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Professor  Bh^ndirkar  and  Mr- 
Da  Cunha,  and  passed,  to  Dr.  Biihler. 


Original  Communications,  January  to  April  1876. 

Gommunioated  by 

BuHLER  (Dr.  G.). — Sanskrit  in  Kashmir    The  Author. 

Da  Cunha  (J.  Gerson). — ^Notes  on  the  History  and 

Antiquities  of  Chaul Do. 

Mandlik  (Hon'ble  Rao  Sdheb  V.  N.) —  Remarks  on 
Walabhi  Copper-plates,  and  the  Era  current  in  those 
plates  ;. Do. 

Marchesetti  (Dr.  Carlo). —  Pre-historic  Monuments 

of  the  Western  Coast  of  India  Do. 

Rehatsek  (Edward). —  Some  Beliefs  and  Usages 
among  the  Pre-Islamitic  Arabs,  with  Notes  on  their 
Polytheism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  the  Mythic 
Period  of  their  History Do. 


List  of  Presents  to  the  Library,  January  to  April  1876. 

Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Histoire,  Parts  11.,  III.,  and 
IV..  for  1873.  By  the  Soci^t^  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord  k 
Copenhague. 

Appendix  H  to  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
Bombay,  for  the  year  1874-75.     By  the  Director. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India,  No.  2.  By  J,  Burgess. 
By  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Archeeologike  Ephemeris,  1 2  Parts.   Plates  48  to  54. 

A  Welcome  Address  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
honour  of  His  Royal  Highness'  Visit  to  Indore.  By  Raoji  Wasudeva 
TuUu.     By  the  Author. 
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Aitareya  Aranyaka  of  the  Rig  Veda,  with  the  Commentary  of 
Sdyana  Acharya  ;  edited  by  lUjendraWla  Mitra.  Fasc.  II. 
By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Chaturvarga-Chintimani,  by  Hem^dri.     Vol.  II.,  Fasc.  II.  and 

III.  By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.     . 

Mirror  of  Composition;  translated  by  Pramad^^  Mitra.  Fasc. 

IV.  By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Sama  Veda  Sanhita.  New  Series,  No.  334.  By  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal. 

Birth  and  Accounts  of  the  Prophet  Zoroaster.  By  Kursetjee  R. 
Kama.     (Gujarati.)     By  the  Author. 

Bombay  High  Court  Reports,  Vol.  XII.,  Part  I.  By  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^graphie  de  Lyon.  Tomes  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
By  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lyons. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic,  Paris,  1875.     By  the  Society. 

Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  during  the 
Quarter  ending  31st  December  1875.  By  the  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction, Bombay. 

C&talogue  of  the  Publications  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Territories.     By  F.  V.  Hayden.    By  the  Boston  Society. 

Collection  of  Papers  illustrative  of  the  several  Scarcities  which  have 
happened  in  the  Madras  Presidency  previous  to  1866.  By  the  Madras 
Government. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  South  Indian  Family  of 
Languages.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell.    By  the  India  Office  Library. 

Contributions  to  the  Annals  of  Medical  Progress  and  Medical  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  By  J.  H.  Toner.    By  the  Boston  Society. 

Contributions  to  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  from  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
By  C.  Girard.    By  the  Boston  Society. 

Description  of  the  New  Genera  and  Species  of  North  American 
Lizards  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By  S.  F.  Baird. 
By  the  Boston  Society. 
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Di  alcune  nuove  Localita  del  Proteus  Angutueus  Laur.    By  Dr.  Carl 

V.  Marchesetti.     By  the  Author- 
Dictionary  of  the  Pali  Language.     By  R.  C.  Childers.     By  the  India 

Office. 

£ia  Ausflug  auf  die  Julischen  Alpeu.     By  Dr.  Carl  V.  Marchesetti. 

Essay  on  the  Velocity  of  Light.  By  M.  Delaunay.  By  the  Boston 
Society. 

Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the 
First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania.     By  the  Boston  Society. 

Gulf  Stream  Explorations ;  3rd  Memoir.  By  A.  D.  Bache.  By 
the  Boston  Society. 

Historia  das  Estabelecimentos  Scientificos,  Litterarios,  e  Artisticos 
de  Portugal.  Tomes  I.,  IL,  and  IIL  J.  S.  Ribeiro.  By  the  Academia 
Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa. 

Historia  e  Memorias  da  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa. 
Nova  Serie.    Tome  IV.,  Part  1.    By  the  Society. 

Jeffries  Wyman  :  Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral History.     By  the  Society. 

Journal  de  Sciencias  Mathematicas,  Physicias,  e  Naturaes,  da  Aca- 
demia Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa.    Tome  III.     By  the  Society, 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Part  I.,  Noa  3,  4  ;  Part 
II.,  Nos.  2,  3. 

Journal  of  the  East  India  Association,  Vol.  IX. 

Lists  of  Elevations,  principally  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.    By  the  Boston  Society. 

Logos  paradidontos  ten  Prytaneian.     By  G.  A.  Palle. 

Logos  peri  tes  Autophuous  Hellenikes  Blasteseos.  By  T.  G.  Orpha- 
nidos. 

Memoirs  of  C.  F.  P.  von  Martins.  By  Charles  Ram.  By  the 
Boston  Society. 

Memou-s  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  IL,  Part 
III.,  Nos.  3,  4,  5  ;  Vol.  II.,  Part  IV.,  No.  1. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  Vol.  XL,  Part  2.  By 
the  Superintendent,  Geological  Survey. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Madras  Famine  of  1866.  By  R.  A.  Dalyell. 
By  the  Madras  Government. 

Monthly  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1 84 1 .  By  the 
Boston  Society. 

Notes  on  Coluber  Calligaster  of  Say,  and  a  description  of  New 
Species  of  Serpents  in  the  collection  of  the  North-Western  University 
of  Evanston.     By  R.  Kennicott.     By  the  Boston  Society. 

Notes  on  Muhammadanism.  By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hughes.  By  the 
Author. 

Notes  on  the  North  American  Falconidse,  with  Descriptions  of  the 
New  Species.     By  J.  Cassin.     By  the  Boston  Society. 

Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  By  RajendraWla  Mitra.  Vol.  III.,  Part 
III.     By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

On  Free-Masonry.  .  By  Bowmanji  Cursetji  Cowasji.     By  the  Author. 

On  the  Establishment,  in  connection  with  the  India  Museum  and 
Library,  of  an  Indian  Institute.    By  J.  F.  Watson.     By  the  Author. 

Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Nos.  9  and  10  of 
1875  and  No.  1  of  18/6.     By  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  XVI. 
Part  4,  and  Vol.  XVII.,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3.     By  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay  for  making 
Laws  and  Regulations.     Vol.  XIV.     By  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  South  Australia  for  1875.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  and  III.     By  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  Vol.  IX.,  Part  1.  By 
the  Superintendent,  Geological  Survey. 

Report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1874-75.  By  the 
Chamber. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1873.  By  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  PubHc  Instruction  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency for  1874-76.     By  the  Director. 
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Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 
By  P.  V.  Hayden.     By  the  Boston  Society. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  Mysore  for  the  year  1874-75.    By 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  1874-75. 
By  the  Bombay  Government. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  for  the 
year  1874-75.     By  the  Government  N.  W.  Provinces. 

Report  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Earth.     By  T.  S.  Hunt.     By  the 
Boston  Society. 

Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India 
for  1874-75.     By  the  Superintendent  of  Survey. 

Researches  upon  the  Venom  of  the  Rattlesnake.     By  S.  W.  Mitchell. 
By  the  Boston  Society. 

Seventy-first  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     By 
the  Society. 

Smithsonian  Report  for  1873.     By  the  Boston  Society. 

Soci^te  de  G&>graphie  Commerciale  de  Bordeaux.     Bulletin  No.  I  for 
1874-75.     By  the  Society. 

Statistical,  Descriptive,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces.     Vol.  III.,  Part  2.     By  the  Government  N.  W.  Provinces. 

Tide  Tables  for  the  Ports  of  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  1876.     By 
the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  III.,  Part  2.     By 
the  Society. 

Trial  of  the   Guikwar,  with   special   reference  to   the  Principle  of 
Publicity  therein  adopted.     By  W.  Tayler.     By  W.  M.  Wood. 

Una  Escursione  alle  Alpi  Giulie.     Dr.  Carl  V.  Marchesetti.     By 
the  Author. 

Una  Gita  al  Gran  Sasso  d*Italia.     Dr.  Carl  V.  Marchesetti.     By 
the  Author. 

Viagem  de  Goa  a  Bombaim.    Por  L.  M.  de  Abreu.    By  the  Author. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft.     Parts  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  for  1874,  and  Parts  1  and  2  for  1875.     By  the  Society. 
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Presents  to  the  Museum  during  1876  {January  to  April)* 

5  Silver  Arcot  Coins  found  in  Sattara.     Presented  by  the  Govern* 
ment. 

I  Copper  Coin  of  the  Pathan  Emperors  of  Delhi.     Presented  by 
Capt.  C.  Wodehouse. 

13  Small  Silver  Coins  of  the  Pathan  Emperors  of  Delhi.     Presented 
by  Capt.  C.  Wodehouse. 

I I  Copper  Coins  of  the  Rajas  of  Kashmir.     Presented  by  Dr.  Q. 
Buhler. 
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Detailed  Report  of  a  Tour  in  search  of  Sanskrit  MSS,  made  in 
Kasmir,  Rajputana,  and  Central  India, — By  Dr.  G.  Buhleb. 


PART  I.— KASMIR. 
J, — Personal  Narrative. 

The  order  of  Government  to  proceed  on  a  tour  to  Kasmir, 
Rajputana,  and  Central  India  in  search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  reached  me  on 
July  18,  18/5.  I  started  from  Surat  on  the  following  day,  and  left 
Bombay  for  Lahore  on  the  21st.  The  first  information  connected  with 
my  mission  reached  me  at  Ghaziabad,  the  station  for  Dilhi.  A  native 
assistant  who  had  gone  on  ahead  met  me  there,  together  with  my  old 
friend  Pandit  Visvesvarnath  Naval  Goshami,  of  Dilhi.  The  latter 
brought  me  the  welcome  news  that  a  library  of  the  Digambara 
Jainas,  who  are  numerous  in  Eastern  Rajputana  and  the  neighbour- 
ing portions  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  would  be  opened  to  me 
whenever  I  came  to  Dilhi,  and  that  a  catalogue  of  it  was  being  pre- 
pared for  me.  Though  I  was  unable  to  stop  at  Dilh!,  still  this  infor- 
mation was  very  gratifying,  as  the  Digambaras  of  Northern  India  were 
one  of  the  sects  whose  literature,  hitherto  hardly  known,  I  intended  to 
explore. 
1  B 
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Lahore  was  reached  on  the  25th,  and  I  had  to  make  there  a  stay  of 
three  .days  in  order  to  equip  myself  for  the  march  throi^h  the  hill*. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Pandit  Radhakishn,  Mah4raj&  Ranjit  Singh's 
former  Joshi,  who  throughout  took  a  deep  mterest  in  the  search  for 
the  remnants  of  Sanskrit  literature,  I  was  enahled  to  employ  this  pe- 
riod profitahly  for  my  object.  Pandit  Radhakishn  gave  me  the  names 
of  his  Kasmiri  correspondents,  and  such  information  about  the  libra- 
ries and  scholars  of  the  Valley  as  he  possessed.  He  introduced  me 
also  to  some  emigrants  from  Kasmir,  and  to  Pandits  who  had  yisited 
the  country.  With  their  help  I  was  able  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
list  of  possessors  of  libraries,  which  will  be  given  further  on,  and  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  what  was  before  me.  Through  Pandit  Radha- 
kishn I  obtained  also  the  first  nucleus  of  my  collection  of  MSS.  from 
Kasmir,  copies  of  the  ^riharshacharita  of  B^na,  and  of  Bhartrihari*s 
Vdkyapad%ya  with  a  portion  of  Punyaraja's  commentary.* 

I  left  Lahore  on  July  29  for  Gujarat,  whence  I  took  the  old  Impe- 
rial route  into  Kasmir  via  Bhimbher  and  the  Pir  Panchal.  During 
the  march  there  was  little  information  on  Sanskrit  or  Sanskrit  books 
to  be  gained.  I  found,  however,  a  Panjabi  Pandit  at  Naushera ;  and 
at  Rajauri,  the  ancient  Rajapuri,  I  had  an  interview  with  a  genuine 
Kasmirian  Brahman.  This  man,  though  unable  to  speak  Sanskrit, 
showed  a  certain  acquaintance  with  Kasmiri  history,  and  with  sacred 
matters  which  a  Brahman  ought  to  know.  He  knew  that  the  ancient 
name  of  Rajauri  was  Rajapuri,  that  it  was  mentioned  in  the  Rdjaia- 
ranginty  and  had  formed  in  olden  times,  just  as  now,  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  rulers  of  Kasmir.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Brahmanical  ceremonies,  which,  he  said,  he  performed  for  the  Kas- 
mtrians  of  Rajauri.  His  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  was  limited.  He 
recited  the  beginning  of  the  Bigveda,  and  called  himself  a  Rigvedi  of 
the  Katva  6akha.  This  information,  which  later  proved  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  led  me  at  first  to  expect  to  find  in  Kasmtr  a 
new  redaction  of  the  Rigveda,  though  I  suspected  at  once  that  the 
name  must  be  a  mistake.    The  Silkh^  which  the   Bhatta  meant  was 


*  I  little  expected  that  I  should  not  see  the  good  old  Pandit  again.  But  he 
died,  rather  unexpectedly,  in  October  1875,  before  my  return  from  Kaflmir. 
Sanskrit  learning  has  lost  \n  him  a  true  friend,  and  his  native  town  a  zealous 
worker  on  the  field  of  reform  and  progress.  He  was  one  of  the  first  natives 
who  allowed  Europeans  to  see  his  oollootion  of  MSS.,  and  he  first  addressed 
the  Government  of  India  recommending  that  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  preserved  in 
native  libraries  should  be  catalogued. 
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that  of  the  Kathas,  a  branch  of  the  Black  Yajurveda,  and  he  probably 
called  himself  a  Rigvedi  because  he  happened  to  know  the  beginning 
of  the  Rigveda. 

One  other  little  remark  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the 
Tohi,  along  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bhimbher  route  passes, 
may  here  find  a  place.  Tohi  has  sometimes,  t.  g.  on  most  of  our  maps, 
been  taken  as  a  proper  name.  But  it  is  merely  an  equivalent  of  the 
Indian  nad%  '  river.'  According  to  the  statement  of  my  guides,  which 
1  heard  repeated  over  and  over  again,  a  tohx  is  a  perennial  mountain- 
stream  ;  while  those  torrents  that  ceas«  to  flow  during  a  part  of  the  year 
are  called  kigsi.*  Most,  if  not  all,  Tohis  have  special  names,  which, 
however,  are  little  used,  just  as  the  names  of  the  Indian  rivers  are  fre- 
quently omitted  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  banks  for  the  generic  ap- 
pellation Tiadi.  The  ancient  form  of  the  word  Tohi  is  Taushiy  or  Taushi. 
The  former  occurs  in  the  Rdjatarangirji,  while  the  Nilamalapurdna 
has  the  form  TausM,  In  the  latter  work  the  Apaga,  Taushi,  and 
Chandrabhaga  are  named  together.  Probably  the  word  is  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  tuth-dra,  *cold,*  i,e.  'snow,'  the  sibilant  of  which 
has  been  changed  to  h  in  Sanskrit  iuh-ina  also,  and  means  etymologi- 
cally  *  a  river  produced  by  (the  melting  of)  snow  and  ice.'  These  facts 
will  show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  identification  of  the 
Toutapos  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Rajauri  Tohi.f 

I  reached  Srinagar  on  August  II.  On  my  arrival  I  received  from 
Major  Henderson,  the  Political  Resident,  a  memorandum  on  Sanskrit 
libraries  and  books,  prepared  by  Babil  Nilambar  Mukerji,  and  a  very  l%'^< 
valuable  catalogue  of  such  Sanskrit  works  as  were  said  to  be  extant 
in  Kaamir.  I  was  also  enabled  to  enlarge  my  list  of  possessors  of 
libraries.  On  the  13th  I  saw  Divan  Kirp^am,  who  introduced  to  me 
some  of  the  chief  Kasmirian  Pandits.  On  the  following  day  I  had  an 
interview  with  H.  H.  Maharaja  Rana  Virasimha.  The  Mahar&ja  himself 
is  well  acquainted  with  Sanskrit  and  understands  it  perfectly,  though 
he  does  not  speak  it.  He  is  also  versed  in  the  Sastras,  especially  in 
Vedanta  and  Dharma,  on  which  latter  he  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
treatise.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and  gave  orders  that  all  Pan* 
dits  whom  I  might  wish  to  see  should  be  asked  to  visit  me,  and  that 
every  assistance  should  be  given  me.  He  was  also  good  enough  to  take 
me  to  his  Mudrissa,  and  to  allow  me  to  examine  some  of  the  pupils  in 

*  Kissi  appears  to  be  a  Ka^miri  word,  and  the  femiDine  of  kit,  *  small.' 
t  Lassen,  Jnd.  Alt.  I.  55,  2nd  ed. 
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his  presence.  The  active  manner  in 'which  he  took  part  in  the  exa* 
mination  showed  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects  taught, 
and  that  he  took  a  real  interest  in  the  work  of  education.  This 
Mudrissa,  which  is  the  chief  educational  institution  in  Kasmir,  contains, 
besides  a  Sanskrit  college  where  poetry,  poetics,  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy are  studied,  Persian  classes  and  a  school  of  industry.  Mathematics 
also  are  taught,  according  to  a  Dogra  translation  of  the  IMdvatx.  Its 
head  is  Pandit  Ramjiv,  the  son  of  Pandit  R&jkak,  who  combines  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Education  with  that  of  a  revenue  officer  in  the 
Phak,  Vihi,  and  Tral  parganas.  I  examined  several  classes  in  Sanskrit, 
EucUd,  and  algebra,  and  most  of  the  boys  did  very  fairly. 

On  the  following  day,  the  1 5th  of  August,  I  received  the  first  visit 
from  a  Kasmirian  Pandit,  Day^ram,  from  whom  I  obtained  at  once 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  Through  his  father,  the  late 
vPandit  Sahebram,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  deeply  versed  in  the 
Sastras  and  in  the  ancient  hbtory  of  his  country,  Pandit  Dayar&m  has 
become  the  possessor  of  much  valuable  information  on  the  ancient  geogra- 
phy of  Kasmlr.  A  good  many  of  the  identifications  of  places  mentioned 
in  the  RdjatarangirA^  which  I  shall  have  to  mention  in  the  sequel,  have 
been  made  with  his  assistance.  One  of  his  explanations  may  find  its 
place  here,  as  it  stood  me  in  good  stead  on  an  expedition  which  I  under- 
took a  day  later.  As  I  had  just  edited  Bilhana's  Fikramdnkacharita,  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  author's  statements  regarding  his  Kas- 
mirian home.  I  read  to  Pandit  Day&ram  the  verse  (XVIIl.  71)  in 
which  Bilhana  says  that  his  family  lived  at  Khonamukha,  a  village 
close  to  Jayavana,  which  latter  was  one  and  a  half  gavyutis  from 
Pravarapura.  The  Pandit  at  once  said  that  Khonamukha  was  now 
called  E[hunmoh,  and  that  in  the  RdjatarangM  it  was  called  Khu- 
namusha,  though  I  had  not  informed  him  that  General  Crmningham 
had  already  made  this  latter  identification.  He  also  told  me  that  in 
KaSmtr  a  gavyuti  was  always  reckoned  two  kos,  and  that  my  explana- 
tioa  of  it  as  one'Xo*  was  not  correct. 

The  next  two  days  were  hohdays,  on  account  of  the  fialev  festival, 
on  which  the  Pandits  went  with  the  Maharaja  to  the  R&mbag,  a  gar- 
den near  the  city.  I  used  this  respite  to  make  an  excursion  to  Khun- 
moh,  in  order  to  learn  how  far  Bilhana' s  description  agreed  with  the 
reality. 

Khunmoh  is  situated  about  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  of  Srinagar. 
The  road  leads  first  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitast^,  through  Panta- 
Buk,  or  Panchkut,  as  I  heard  it  called,  and  Pandrethan.     Then  it  leaves 
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the  river  and  runs  north-east  through  the  straggling  village  of  Zevau, 
between  which  and  Khunmoh  some  gently  rising  ground,  about  a  mile 
in  extent,  intervenes.  Khunmoh  itself  consists  of  two  separate  ham- 
lets of  fifty  or  sixty  houses  each,  situated  the  one  above  the  other  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills.  The  latter  form  an  angle  about  two  miles  east 
from  Upper  Khunmoh,  one  side  of  which  touches  the  Vitasta,  near 
Pandrethan,  while  the  other  runs  towards  the  river  near  Pdmpur  with- 
out coming  very  close  to  it.  From  the  northern  side  of  the  hills, 
which  is  called  Bhasmasdr,  about  three  hundred  feet  up,  issues  a  so- 
called  miraculous  spring,  which,  however,  like  ordinary  springs,  runs 
in  favourable  years  only.  Near  it  stand  some  fine  chendr  trees,  and 
over  its  mouth  is  placed  a  stone  slab  which  bears  a  long  Sanskrit  in- 
scription in  S&rad&  characters,  recording  the  praiishthd  or  consecration 
made  in  the  Saptarshi  year  51.  A  hundred  feet  higher  up  lie  the 
kunda  or  tank  of  Bkuvanesvari,  and  a  house  for  the  attending  priest. 
Still  higher  up  and  close  to  the  top  is  situated  the  famous  ttrtha  of 
Harshesvara/  A  small  stream  fiows,  at  least  in  summer,  from  the 
angle  in  the  hill-chain  east  of  Elhunmoh.  This  brook  is  fed  also  by 
two  springs  which  issue  from  kundas^  or  small  tanks,  in  the  village. 
One  of  them,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Lower  Khunmoh,  is  called 
Somndg,  and  the  other,  in  Upper  Khunmoh,  Ddmodamdg.  The 
Somndg  is  a  foul  pool  in  which  lies  a  half-defaced  stone  resembling 
a  Greek  funeral  '^teUy  and  bearing  the  representation  of  a  warrior  on 
horseback.  Near  the  Ddmodarndg  several  such  stelh  may  be  seen, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  idols.  On  its  north  wall  are  two  small  inscrip- 
tions, recording  the  placing  c  f  the  slab  on  which  they  are  written,  and 
illegible  fragments  of  a  third,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable 
extent.  Khunmoh  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Musalmans 
and  Brahmans,  or  "  Pandits."  The  latter  possess  not  the  slightest 
remnant  of  Sanskrit  learning.  They  are  either  traders  whose  *  classical 
language'  is  Persian,  or  pujdns  who  '  do'  for  the  pilgrims  visiting 
Harshesvara.  Both  portions  of  the  village  possess  many  fine  chendr 
trees.  Upper  Khunmoh  shows  remnants  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
a  Uttle  south  of  Lower  Khunmoh  begin  the  famous  safifron  fields. 

On  comparing  these  actualities  with  Bilhana's  description  of  the 
home  of  his  youth,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  faithfulness  of  his 
memory  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  description.  He  says  (Vikra- 
mdnkacharita,  XVIII.  70-72)  :— 

(70.)  "  At  a  distance  of  a  gavyuti  and  a  half  from  Pravarapura 
lies  a  place  with  high-rising  monuments  {chaityas)  called  Jayavana, 
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where  a  pool,  filled  with  pure  water  and  sacred  to  Takshaka,  lord  of 
snakes,  cuts  like  a  war-disc  the  head  of  Kali  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  Dharma. 

(71.)  "  Close  to  it  is  a  village  Khonamukha  by  name,  famed  for 
the  blessing  of  all  excellence.  The  mast  elephant  Kali,  afrAid  of 
bondage  as  it  were,  enters  not  its  precincts  covered  by  numerous  sacri- 
ficial pillars  shaped  like  tying-posts. 

(72.)  "  What  shall  I  sing  of  that  spot,  the  ancient  home  of  won- 
derful legends,  a  coquettish  embellishment  of  the  bosom  of  Mount 
Himalaya  ?  One  part  bears  the  saffron  in  its  native  loveliness,  the 
other  the  grape,  pale  like  a  cut  of  juicy  sugarcane  from  Sarayu's 
banks." 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  his  Jayavana  in  the  modem  Zevan.  If  the 
position  and  the  resemblance  of  the  names  were  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  identity,  there  would  be,  besides,  the  "pool  of  Takshaka,"  which, 
though  no  longer  enclosed  by  neat  round  stone  walls,  still  preserves 
its  old  name.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  the  road  close  to  the  Mahom- 
medan  burial-ground,  and  just  beyond  the  last  houses  of  Zevan  on  the 
Khunmoh  side.  Near  it  and  about  the  graveyard  lie  many  sculptured 
stones,  the  last  remnants  of  Billiana's  high-rising  {phaitya)  monuments. 
The  distance  of  the  western  portion  of  Zevan  from  Srmagar  is  also 
correctly  given.  It  is  certainly  not  more  than  a  gavyUti  and  a  half, 
t.e.  three  kos. 

No  description  of  Khunmoh  can  be  happier  than  Bilhana's  calluig 
it  '  a  coquettish  embellishment  of  the  bosom  of  Mount  Himalaya.'  No- 
thing could  express  more  appropriately  the  way  in  which  the  village 
cHngs  to  the  slope  of  the  hills.  If  Bilhana  describes  his  native  place 
as  'the  home  ot  wonderful  legends,'  he  probably  refers  to  the  tales  con- 
nected with  the  tirthas  of  Bhuvaneivari  and  Harshesvara,  If  he 
states  that  one  part  of  Khunmoh  produces  saffron,  he  shows  that  eight 
hundred  years  ago  the  saffron  fields  were  exactly  in  the  same  position 
where  they  are  now.  The  first  saffron  flower  I  ever  saw  was  shown  to 
me  close  to  Lower  Khunmoh.  By  the  grape-bearing  part  of  Khun- 
moh the  upper  portion  of  the  village  is  intended.  Grapes  grow 
everywhere  in  Kasmir.  A  philological  note  on  the  names  of  Khun- 
moh may  conclude  this  notice  of  Bilhana's  birthplace.  The  correct 
ancient  form  seems  to  be  that  given  in  the  Rdjatarangint,  Khu^ 
namusha  or  Khanamuaha.  The  form  of  the  Fikramdnkacharita, 
Khonamukha^  owe^  its  kh  probably  to  the  Jaina  copyist,  who  pronounced 
ah  and  kh  alike,  and  constantly  puts  the  one  for  the  other.     The  o,  on 
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the  contrary,  for  u^  belongs  to  Bilhana,  who  was  as  little  able  to 
distinguish  the  two  sounds  as  any  Easmtrian  of  our  days.  The  change 
of  the  term  ination  usha  to  oh  in  the  modem  name  Khunmoh  finds  its 
analogy  in  other  Kasmiri  words.  Thus  Ramusha  has  become  Ramoh 
{Anglo-Indict  R4m^). 

On  the  18th  of  August  my  work  began  in  real  earnest.  I  arranged 
with  Pandit  Dayaram  and  his  brother  Damodar,  the  second  son  of 
Pandit  Sahebram,  for  copies  of  nearly  seventy  works  contained  in  the 
general  list  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  which  I  had  received  on  my  arrival. 
I  procured  further,  with  Pandit  Damodar's  assistance,  two  S^da  copies 
of  Kalhana's  Rdjatarangirji  for  collation  with  the  published  editions,  and 
engaged  the  services  of  a  young  Pandit,  Chandram  Raj&naka,  the  son  of 
Tikaram  Pandit,  to  assist  me  in  this  work.  From  that  day  until  Sep- 
tember 20  I  was  engaged,  from  early  morning  till  sunset,  in  collating 
the  Rdjatarangini^  in  receiving  Pandits  who  came  to  see  me,  in  col- 
lecting information  regarding  the  Kasmirian  Brahmans,  the  Uterature, 
history,  and  geography  of  the  Valley,  and  in  selecting  what  was  useful 
among  the  numerous  MSS.  offered  for  sale.  The  Pandits  to  whom  I  am 
most  indebted  for  information,  besides  the  two  sons  of  Sahebr&m  Pandit 
and  Pandit  Chandram,  are  Pandit  Dayaram  Jot  si.  Pandit  Govind  Kol, 
son  of  Bal  K61,  and  L^l  Pandit.  They  have  furnished  me  with  answers 
to  very  numerous  questions,  and  showed  themselves .  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  time  in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  During  this 
period  I  also  paid  a  visit  to  Kesavram  Pandit,  the  possessor  of  the 
codex  archeiypua  of  the  Rdjatarangim,  whose  habits  and  age  forbid 
his  going  to  vLsit  anybody.  He  was  good  enough  to  show  me  the  MS., 
and  to  allow  me  to  collate  a  number  of  passages  regarding  which  the 
other  Sarada  copies  did  not  satisfy  me.  Some  account  of  the  MS.  will 
be  given  below.  Towards  the  middle  of  September  the  collation  of 
the  Rdjatarangim  was  nearly  finished.  But  the  work  and  the  rather 
feverish  climate  of  Srinagar  had  told  so  much  on  my  health  that  the 
Civil  Surgeon  advised  me  to  make  a  little  pause  in  my  labours  and  to 
seek  a  change  of  air.  I  consequently  resolved  to  take  a  trip  to  Bara- 
miila,  and  to  visit  the  numerous  interesting  sites  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Valley.  I  obtained  an  order  from  the  Darbar  empowering  me  to 
make  excavations  wherever  I  thought  fit,  and  took  my  assistant  Chand- 
ram with  me,  both  in  order  to  finish  the  collation  of  the  i24;a^ara»^ti}t, 
and  to  use  him  as  an  interpreter  and  a  connecting  link  between  myself 
and  the  Pandits  of  the  towns  we  might  visit.  This  journey,  which, 
according  to   the  custom  of  the  country,  was  accomplished  almost 
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entirely  by  boat,  lasted  from  the  evening  of  September  20  to  the  evening 
of  September  30.  I  visited  Shadipur,  with  its  so-called  island  of 
Praydga  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sindhu  and  of  the  Vitasti,  a  portion 
of  the  lower  Sindhu,  Sumbal,  Manasbal,  the  island  of  Lanka  in  the 
Vollur.lake,  Sopur,  Baramiila,  and  Ushkar,  with  some  of  the 
neighbouring  temples  and  ruins,  and  on  my  return  Bahirkiit,  the 
Dvaravati  of  Jayapida.  The  works  of  Hiigel  and  Vigne,  as  well  as 
the  papers  of  General  Cunningham*  and  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Cowie,t  on 
the  architecture  of  Kasmfr,  permit  me  to  dispense  with  a  lengthy  de" 
scription  of  the  places  visited,  and  to  confine  myself  to  such  remarks  as 
may  supplement  the  information  already  published. 

The  first  incident  on  my  journey  which  deserves  notice  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vibhttaka  tree  covered  with  fruit.  This  tree,  the  botanical 
name  of  which  1  find  given  as  Terminalia  Bellerioi,  Roxb.,  has  con- 
siderable interest  for  Sanskritists,  as  its  fruit  was  used  in  the  most 
remote  antiquity  for  the  purpose  of  gambling.  The  tenth  book  of  the 
Uigveda  contains  a  mkta  (34)  describing  the  feelings  and  career  of  a 
gambler.  It  repeatedly  refers  to  the  fatal  vibhttaka  fruits,  whose 
rolling  on  the  table  enslaves  the  heart  of  a  gambler.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  are  used  so  in  our  days.  But  a  belief  survives,  which  ap- 
parently dates  from  the  time  when  the  vibhttaka  served  the  passions 
of  the  gambler.  For,  all  over  India,  Kali,  the  evil  spirit  of  gambling 
and  of  the  present  Iron  Age,  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  tree.  I  had 
never  seen  a  vibhttaka,  and  should  probably  not  have  noticed  those  in 
Kasmtr  but  for  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  my  native  assistant. 
On  my  journey  from  Shddipur  to  Sumbal  I  landed  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Vitast^  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  an  old  mosque. 
Chandram  Pandit  came  vnth  me,  and  helped  me  to  examine  some  old 
stones  among  the  trees  which  surrounded  the  mosque.  Suddenly  he 
darted  off  with  an  exclamation  of  terror,  which  tnade  me  think  that 
he  had  at  least  fallen  into  a  wasps-itest.  But  on  my  asking  what  the 
matter  was,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  step  into 
the  shade  of  a  vibhttaka  tree,  and  had  thus  become  impure.  He  also 
reminded  me  of  the  legend  about  Kali's  residence  in  it.  To  his  great 
disgust  I  then  began  to  examine  the  offending  vibhttaka^  and  to  tear  off 
some  branches  which  were  covered  with  fruit.  The  tree  which  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  identify  was  not  above  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ;  it  had 

•  low.  As.  Soc,  Beng.,  vol.  XVII.,  2,  pp.  248-327. 
t  IWd,  vol.  XXV.,  pp.  91-128. 
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small  heart-shaped  leaves  and  silver-grey  bark.  Its  fruits  resembled 
both  in  size  and  colour  those  of  the  mountain  ash  ;  they  were  only  a 
little  yellower,  and  contained  a  single  kernel.  If  this  tree  is  really  the 
same  which  the  Veda  mentions,  it  is  clear  that  its  fruit  ought  not  to 
be  called  a  nut,  as  is  usually  done  in  our  Sanskrit  dictionaries,  but  a 
berry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  have 
been  used  for  gambling  is  by  playing  with  them  a  game  like  '  odd  or 
even.*  That  this  was  really  the  case  1  infer  from  a  passage  in  the  Nalo- 
pdkhydnay  where  Ritupama,  who  instructed  Nala  in  the  akshahridaya, 
*  the  quintessence  of  gambling,'  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  calculate 
at  one  glance  the  number  of  the  leaves  on  a  tree.  Quickness  in 
counting,  therefore,  determined  the  success  of  the  gambler,  and  this 
could  be  of  use  only  in  games  Uke  'odd  or  even.'  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  I  reached  Manasbal  just  in  time  to  see  the  sunset  on  this 
lovely  lake.  MdnAsbal,  or  in  Sanskrit  Mdnasa  sarovara,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Kasmirians  long  before  the  Moguls  built  a  palace  on 
its  shore.  This  is  proved  by  its  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  famous 
Manasa  lake  in  Thibet,  and  by  the  ancient  Buddhist  temple  situated  in 
its  eastern  corner,  where  the  little  stream  comes  tumbling  down  from 
the  rocks.  The  temple  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Cowie.  *  The 
Kasmir  Manasa  lake  is  mentioned  by  Bilhana  in  the  Fikramdnka- 
charita,  XV  III.  55. 

Neither  the  journey  from  Mdnxabal  to  the  Vollur  lake  and  to  the 
island  of  Lanka,  nor  the  ruins  on  the  latter,  which  Mr.  Cowie  has  fully 
described,  call  for  any  detailed  account.  But  some  geographical  and 
etymological  notes  may  find  here  a  place.  The  Sanskrit  name  of  the 
Vollur  {vulgo  Woollar)  lake  is  Ullola,  (the  lake)  *  with  high-going  waves,' 
from  which  the  Kasmiri  word  has  been  formed  by  the  regular  change 
of  initial  u  to  vo,  of  medial  o  to  w,  and  the  substitution  of  ra  for  la.f 
The  appropriateness  of  the  name  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  crossed  the  lake  when  the  air  is  not  perfectly  still.  Another  ap- 
pellation of  the  same  sheet  of  water,^  which  occurs  in  the  Rdjatarangim 
and  other  Sanskrit  works,  is  Mahdpadma.  This  is  originally  the  name 
of  the  Naga,  or  serpent-deity,   supposed  to  inhabit  the   lake.     Two  ' 


•  Loc,  ctt.,  p.  110. 

t  Compare,  for  instanoe,  Kad.  «oi/i-t*n,  *  to  rise,  to  awake/  with  Sanskrit  utt/iA, 
Hindi  ^kth-nd;  vodur^  'an  otter/  with  Sanskrit  tidra,  &o. ;  Kaii.  gufj  <  a  horse/ 
with  Sanskrit  ghoidka,  Hindi  yTio^d. 

X  Compare,  «.^.,  ^rikaiithokchariia  IlL  9.  and  Jonar^ja's  comment  thereon. 
2b 
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legends  ivhich  are  connected  with  it  testify  to  the  age  of  the  the  name 
and  of  the  superstition.  One  of  these  occurs  in  the  RdjatarangM, 
which  ( IV.  591  seqq.)  gives  a  long  account  how  Mahapadma  appeared 
to  king  JayapSda  in  a  dream,  invoked  his  aid  against  a  Dravidian 
sorcerer,  and  promised  to  show  him  a  gold  mine  as  reward.  The  king, 
according  to  K!alhana,  went  to  the  Naga's  assistance,  but  before  inter- 
fering  allowed  the  sorcerer  to  dry  up  the  water  of  the  lake  and  to  bring 
the  Naga  to  light.  Angry  on  account  of  this  insult  and  the  king's 
tardiness,  Mah&padma  changed  the  promised  gold  to  copper.  The 
second  legend,  which  is  probably  still  older,  is  given  in  the  Nilama- 
iapurdna,*  There  it  is  asserted  that  the  lake  was  originally  in- 
habited by  a  wicked  Naga  called  Sha(Jangula,  '  Siit- inches,'  who  used 
to  steal  the  women  of  the  country.  The  sage  Nila  banished  this 
monster  to  the  mountain  Usiraka.  The  lake  then  became  dry  land 
and  the  site  of  a  large  town  called  Chandrapura.  But  Chandrapura 
was  cursed  by  the  sage  Durvasas,  and  devoted  to  destruction  by 
water.  Later,  when  the  sage  Nila  settled  all  the  Nagas  in  Eaamir, 
Mahdpadma  came,  after  all  the  available  sites  had  been  occupied, 
and  asked  the  Rishi  for  a  refuge.  Then  Nila  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  occupy  Chandrapura.  At  that  time  a  king  called  Ftsvagaka 
ruled  over  it.  Mahapadma,  assuming  the  appearance  of  an  old  Brah- 
man, went  to  him  and  asked  for  a  dwelling-place  for  himself  and 
his  family.  This  prayer  was  readily  granted.  Thereupon  he  threw 
off  his  disguise,  showed  himself  to  the  king  in  his  N4ga  shape,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  that,  in  consequence  of  Durrisas'  curse  he  was  going  to 
convert  the  city  into  a  lake,  and  that  its  inhabitants  must  emigrate. 
The  king  obeyed,  and  founded,  two  yojanaa  (ten  miles)  further  west, 
Fiivagagvapura,  while  the  N^ga  fulfilled  his  threat.  Without  wishing 
to  decide  if  this  fable  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  if  a  city 
really  once  occupied  the  site,  or  if  the  submerged  city  of  the  VoUur  is 
merely  a  creation  of  fancy,  I  think  that  the  legend  of  the  NUamata 
proves  that  the  Kasmirians  placed  the  habitation  of  the  Naga  Mahd- 
padma  in  the  Vollur  lake  from  very  early  times. 

Another  question  which  attracted  my  attention  while  passing  through, 
and  along  the  shores  of,  the  Vollur  lake  was  the  exact  extent  of  the 
province  of  E[amr4j.  This  district  occurs  frequently  in  the  Rdja- 
tarangim  under  its  Sanskrit  name,  Kramardjya,  and  its  position  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  understanding  many  of  the  events 

•  MS.  No,  64,  fol.  86  geqq. 
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there  uarrated.  The  published  accounts  are  somewhat  cOnflictbg. 
M.  Vigne  states*  that  it  includes  five  .parganas,  the  country  north 
of  the  Vollur  lake  and  of  the  Jhelum  down  to  B&ramula.  General 
Cunningham,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  it  is  the  northern  half  of 
the  Valley,  below  the  junction  of  the  Sindh  river  with  the  Behat.  and 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  map  marks  it  as  the  tract  between  Lolab 
and  the  hills  north  of  Baramiila.  My  inquiries  on  the  spot  showed 
that  Vigne's  statement  is  nearly  correct.  My  informant  described 
it  as  the  tract  between  the  pargana  of  Khuyaham  (Quiyaham  on  the 
Trig.  Surv.  map,  ^q^Jf  on  the  native  map)  and  that  of  Krflhin,  south 
of  the  VitastA  opposite  Baramula.  One  man,  however,  an  inhabitant 
of  B&ramiila,  specially  excluded  that  town  from  Kamraj.  Pandit 
Sahebram,  in  the  Tirthasamgraha,  No.  CI,  sides  with  the  former 
opinion,  and  explicitly  includes  Baramiila.  The  parganAs  which  belong 
to  Kamraj  are  Lolab  (rjH^,  tTTrT^),  Jainagir  (^Pk),  Uttar,  Moghiora, 
and  Hamal,  vufffO  Hummel,  5-^77,  the  ancient  ^qTHf.  Regarding  the 
division  of  Miraj  or  Meraj,  which  Vigne  and  Cunningham  mention  as 
including  the  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the  Vitasta  opposite  Kamrdj,  I 
could  not  obtain  any  information.  The  Pandits  did  not  know  the 
name,  and  I  have  not  found  it  in  any  of  the  Mahatmyas. 

At  the  point  where  the  Vitasta  leaves  the  Vollur  lake  lies  the  town 
of  Sopur.  General  Cunningham  f  identifies  it  with  the  SArapura  of  the 
Rdjatarangim,  But  its  ancient  name  was  Suyyapura^  and  the  Pandits 
still  spell  it  either  that  way  or  Svayyapura.  It  was  named  after  the 
clever  self-taught  engineer  of  Avantivarman  (A.D.  854-883)  who  regu- 
lated the  course  of  the  lower  Vitasta,  and  originated  the  system  of 
•canals  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  ITie  RdjatarangifA  is  very 
clear  on  this  question.  It  says,  V.  123,  "  He  (Suyya)  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vitasta,  where  she  leaves  the  Mahdpadma  (Vollur  lake), 
a  town  resembling  Svarga,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name."  The 
present  town,  I  may  add,  does  not  *  resemble  Svarga,'  and  possesses 
nothing  ancient  except  its  name. 

On  the  24th  I  proceeded  to  Baramiila,  the  ancient  Varahamula, 
which,  as  the  town  sacred  to  Vishnu,  the  Adivardha  or  *  primeval  boar,' 
and  on  account  of  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  western  entrance  to 
the  Valley,  has  always  possessed  a  great  fame  and  importance.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the   Hdjatarangini^  and  it  was  in  the  times  of 

•  Travels  in  Kasmtr,  II.  157, 
f  Anc.  Qtogr.  99. 
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the  native  Kasmtrian  kings  the  seat  of  the  Dedrap^itu  the  guardian  of 
the  gate  of  the  Valley.  The  Vardhamdhdtmya  (No.  85)  gives  a  fan- 
ciful account  of  the  origin  of  this  tirtka  and  of  its  sacred  places.  First 
it  says  Vishnu  assumed  the  form  of  a  hoar  to  slay  the  Daitya  Hiran- 
yaksha,  and  raised  the  earth  with  his  tusks.  Next,  the  mountains 
being  "  burnt"  by  ice  and  snow,  praised  the  god  and  sought  his  pro- 
tection. Thereupon  Vishnu  created  the  Himalaya,  and  put  all  the 
ice  on  that.  Then  he  fashioned  in  the  flanks  of  that  mountain,  by 
Rudra's  command,  the  FardhaAshetra,  and  dwelt  there  in  his  boar- 
shape.  In  the  field  of  Varaha  flows  the  VitastA,  originally  produced 
from  the  tears  of  joy  shed  by  the  immortals ;  there  dwell  ^amkara, 
NarAyana,  and  Visvakarma ;  there  are  the  river  called  Fishnupadt, 
which  flows  for  one  month  only,  the  Varaha  hill,  the  Kotitirtha,  and 
the  Aurn^srama. 

In  the  Rdjatarangint*  the  field  of  Varaha  is  first  mentioned  during 
the  reign  oi  Kshemagupta  (A.D.  950-58),  who  built  there  two  mathas 
and  died  there.  The  town  is,  however,  probably  much  older,  though, 
for  want  of  space,  it  can  never  have  been  as  large  a  place  as  its  now 
destroyed  sister-town  Hushkapura-Ushkar,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Vitasta.f 

The  remnants  of  ancient  buildings  and  temples  which  are  to  be  seen 
at  present  in  BAram^ila  are  very  insignificant.  Chandram  Pandit 
procured  a  very  intelligent  guide  for  me  in  the  person  of  T6fcar&m 
Pandit,  a  Brahman  who  follows  the  profession  of  dchdrya  at  srdddhas 
and  other  religious  ceremonies.  He  showed  me  the  chief  modem  temple, 
the  Kofcisar,  which  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Adivardha,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
dhaitnasdld  belonging  to  the  Sikhs,  two  ancient  kundas,  called  after 
Chandra  and  Siirya,  and  a  subterraneous  brook,  the  Guptaganga,  which 
carries  the  water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill  behind  the  town  to  the 
Vitasta.  The  Kofcisar  temple — apparently  the  modern  representative  of 
the  Kotitirtha  mentioned  in  the  Mahatmya— contains  several  lingas, 
which,  from  their  shape  and  size,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  an- 
cient. In  its  courtyard  lie  also  fragments  of  a  column  and  of  a  statue, 
apparently  representing  a  dancing-girl,  and  one  of  those  stel^-sjiaped 
stones  which  I  observed  at  Khunmoh.  The  two  fragments  are  said  to 
have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  Adivaraha,  and  belonged,  no  doubt, 


•  VI.  184  seqq. 
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to  that  temple.  The  st^ld  was  found  in  the  river  just  opposite  the 
temple.     It  hears  some  half-defaced  figures  and  a   Saradl^  inscription, 

of  which  the  following  words  are  legible : — Om  samvat  67 

etasya    duhitd   subhikshukdy     "Om!     In   the   (Saptarshi)    year   67 

His  daughter  Subhikshukfi."     I  think  that  this 

stone,  as  well  as  all  similar  ones,  must  be  funeral  monuments.  In 
Gujarat  similar  very  rough  monuments  are  to  be  found  near  every  village 
where  a  Th&kur  exists  or  existed.  They  are  called  pdtids,  and  record 
the  deaths  of  warriors  or  satis.  The  scantiness  of  the  temple  ruins  at 
Baramula  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  two  chief  mosques  of 
the  town  have  been  built  chiefly  with  the  stones  taken  from  them. 

From  BaramiUa  I  made  excursions  to  Fatigarh,  Ushkar,  and  to  a 
tirtha  in  the  hills  behind  the  town,  where  kundas  sacred  to  Hanuman, 
Rama,  and  Sita  are  to  be  seen.  The  temple  of  Fatigarh  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Cowie.*  Ushkar,  which  is  situated  nearly  opposite 
Baram&la,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  new  travellers'-bungalow,  has  been  identified  by  General  Cunning- 
ham with  the  town  of  the  Scythian  king  Hushka,  mentioned  in  the  Rdja- 
tarangiffi,  I.  1 68  and  elsewhere.  I  can  only  agree  with  this  identifica- 
tion, and  add  that  the  Srinagar  Pandits,  as  well  as  the  Baramiila  Pandit 
Totaram,  were  aware  of  its  ancient  name.  They  also  asserted  that 
Varahamiila  and  Hushkapura  had  formed  one  town  only,  and  that  the 
Buddhists  had  been  settled  in  Hushkapura.  Among  the  latter  they 
named^inendrabuddhi,  the  commentator  of  the  Kdsikd  vritti. 

On  the  27th  I  left  Baramiila  on  my  way  back  to  Srinagar.  A 
flood  in  the  river  made  it  advisable  to  pass  out  of  the  Vollur  lake  by 
the  Shadipur  canal,  as  the  strong  current  in  the  Vitasta  would  have 
caused  an  unreasonable  amount  of  labour  to  the  boatmen.  This  cir- 
cumstance turned  out  to  be  very  lucky  for  my  search  after  king  Jaya- 
pida's  water-bound  town,  Dvaravati.  The  Rdjatarangini  gives  (IV. 
500-512)  an  account  of  Jay apida's  building  operations,  and  mentions 
(w.  509-10)  the  foundation  of  a  city  which  was  surrounded  by  water, 
and  called  after  Kfishna'stown,  Dvaravati.  Mr.  Troyer,in  his  transla- 
tion of  V.  51 0,  makes  out  that  in  Kalhana*s  times  this  city  was  popu- 
larly called  the  inner  town  of  Jayapura.  General  Cunningham,  in  his 
review  of  the  geography  of  Kasmir,  hereupon  suggests  that  the  village 
of  Andarkfit,  near  Sumbal,  the  name  of  which  means  '*  the  inner  fort," 
is  the  modem  representative  of  Jayapida's  town.     My  intention  was  to 

*  Loc.  cii.,  p.  113. 
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visit  AndarkAt  in  order  to  verify  General  Cunningham's  conjecture, 
which,  as  he  himself  states,  had  heen  made  without  his  having  heen  ahle 
to  visit  the  place.  I  was  therefore  rather  annoyed  to  have  to  take  the 
route  hy  the  canal,  though  my  hoatmen  assured  me  that  they  could 
take  me  to  Andarkiit  hy  this  route  ^Iso.  After  passing  for  six  or 
seven  miles  through  the  dreary,  low-lying  ground  which  forms 
the  shore  of  the  Vollur,  we  came  to  a  Uttle  lake  on  our  left  (the  true 
right  hank  of  the  canal),  which  the  flood  in  the  canal  appeared  to 
have  caused,  and  just  beyond  it  lay  a  village  on  rising  ground  about 
thirty  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  canal.  This  I  was  informed 
was  Andarkiit.  This  statement  puzzled  me  a  good  deal,  as  on  my 
way  down  to  Baram^la  I  had  seen  a  village  called  Andark^t  close  to 
the  Vitastl  But  on  leaving  the  boat  I  at  once  saw  that  I  had  found 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  For  from  the  bank  of  the  canal  to  the 
village  led  a  paved  road,  where  among  the*  flags  numerous  sculptured 
stones  were  to  be  seen.  On  ascending  the  plateau  I  was  surprised 
to  find,  both  in  the  village  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  ruins  of 
at  least  a  dozen  temples,  and  several  mosques  that  had  been  built  en- 
tirely of  fragments  of  ancient  temples.  Through  Chandram  Pan- 
dit I  made  inquiries  about  the  name  of  the  village,  and  whether  this 
had  been  an  "  old  town  of  the  Pandavs."  The  answer  was  that  the 
village  was  called  Bahirkuf,  not  Andarkut  as  the  boatmen  had  asserts 
ed,  and  that  the  ruined  temples  had  originally  been  built  by  king 
Jepid,  i.e,  Jayaplda. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  village  of  Bahirkiit  and  the  ruins  lie  is 
about  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  four  or  fi\e 
hundred  jards  broad.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  chord  of 
which  faces  southwards.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Sh&dipur 
canal,  and  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  the  Sumbal  lake,  though  the 
latter  does  not  now  reach  as  far  as  the  plateau,  and  a  strip  of  low 
ground  about  twenty  yards  broad  intervenes.  The  lake  and  the  canal 
were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  connected.  The  water  of  the  latter  flowed 
at  the  eastern  comer  into  the  former,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
lake  back  into  the  canal. 

All  along  the  eastern  and  northern  edge  of  the  plateau  there  are  traces 
of  a  stone  wall.  The  temple  ruins  Ue  chiefly  close  to  the  edges  of 
the  plateau,  some  on  the  north-east  and  northern  sides,  and  quite  as 
many  along  the  southern  edge.  Enormous  masses  of  rough  blocks 
and  of  hewn  stones  lie  in  the  western  comer,  and  prove  that  there  also 
a  large  temple  was  situated.     Other  parts  of  the  plateau  show  also 
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traces  of  street  pavements,  of  wells  or  small  tanks,  and  heaps  of  smaller 
unhewn  stones  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  dwelling-houses. 
On  the  north  side  there  is  a  ruined  causeway  which  leads  through  the 
lake  to  Andarkut,  It  is  now  composed  of  large  loose  stones  and 
boulders^  between  which  the  water  runs.  Probably  it  was  originally 
bridged.  I  spent  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  and  the 
morning  of  the  29th  in  looking  over  the  ruins  for  inscriptions.  The 
search  was,  unfortunately,  fruitless,  and  two  attempts  at  excavations  were 
attended  with  scanty  results.  The  first  attempt  I  made  with  a  small 
temple  close  to  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  plateau.  I  had  the 
whole  cella  cleared  out,  but  found  nothing  but  the  chunam  pave- 
ment. The  second  attempt  was  made  near  the  large  heap  of  stones 
in  the  western  comer  of  the  plateau,  where  the  top  of  a  sculptured  stone 
was  visible.  This  stone,  which  at  first  looked  like  a  slab,  turned  out 
when  laid  free  to  be  a  large  block  five  feet  long,  of  the  same  height, 
and  four  feet  broad.  The  figures  on  the  upper  side  represent  a  male 
and  two  females, — probably  Vishnu  and  his  two  wives,  Sri  and  Saras- 
vati.  Their  faces  have  been  carefully  destroyed.  There  is  also,  on 
the  left  side,  a  figure  of  a  four-armed  Vishnu,  bearing  the  gadd  or  club. 
The  other  four  sides  of  the  stone  are  blank.  From  the  position  of 
the  sculptured  sides  I  conclude  that  it  occupied  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  temple.  The  character  of  the  sculptures  makes  it  certain  that  the 
temple  to  which  it  belonged  was  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  This  point  is 
of  some  importance,  as  it  might  be  expected  that  a  town  specially  dedi- 
ci^ted  to  Vishnu  should  contain  Vaishnava  temples. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  Jayaptda's  Dvaravati,  a  translation  of 
the  passage  of  the  Rdjatarangint  (IV.  505-10)  which  refers  to  it  and 
to  Jayapura  may  here  find  its  place : — 

(505.)  "  The  king  (Jayapida)  having  rewarded  his  ambassador  with 
money,  and  having  filled  a  deep  lake  with  the  assistance  of  the  Raksha- 
sas,  built  a  fort  called  Jayapura^  which  (in  beauty)  resembled  Svarga. 

(506.)  '*  That  virtuous  (prince)  set  up  three  images  of  Buddha, 
founded  a  monastery  of  large  size,  and  built  in  the  town  a  (temple  of) 
Jayadevi. 

(507.)  **  In  his  town  (Jayapura),  four-armed  Kesava,  who  reclines 
on  the  serpent  Sesha,  forsooth,  is  present,  abandoning  his  place  in 
Vishnu's  world. 

(508.)  "  Some  relate  that  after  having  made  the  Rakshasas  execute 
some  other  work  he  caused  to  be  covered  the  water  (of  the  lake)  by 
mere  workmen. 
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(509.)  "  For  being  ordered  in  a  dream  by  the  foe  of  Kamsa,  "  Make 
rae  in  the  water  a  Dvdravati"  he  executed  a  work  of  that  description. 

(510.)  "  For  in  this  way  the  people  now  even  call  the  site  of  Dvd- 
ravatt  the  exterior  fort  {bdht/am  koftam),  and  Jayapura  the  interior 
(abhyantaram)  .* 

Everybody  who  compares  Kalhana*s  words  with  the  above  account 
will  see  at  once  that  Bahirkiit  is  the  modem  representative  of  Kal- 
hana's  Sanskrit  form  bdhya  Aotta,  and  consequently  of  Dvdravati, 
while  Andarkiit  is  his  abhyantara  kotta  or  Jayapura  proper. 

From  Bahirkfit  I  returned  to  Srinagar  on  September  30.  The  next 
twenty  days  were  spent  in  the  preparation  of  notes  on  the  first  books 
of  the  Rdjatar any im,— the  collation  had  been  completed  during  my  trip 
to  Baramula, — in  conferences  with  the  Pandits  and  with  persons  who 
brought  books  for  sale,  and  in  studying  the  Kasmiri  language.  I  had, 
moreover,  to  arrange  the  books  purchased,  and  to  examine  the  new 
copies  made  for  me.  1  also  visited  several  Pandits  who  were  ready  to 
show  me  their  treasures  in  MSS.,  and  some  of  the  historical  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Among  the  latter  I  may  mention  Jyefchir, 
Gopkar,  on  the  Dal  lake,  H^rvan  and  Suresvari  tirtha,  north  of  the 
Dal ;  the  temple  on  the  Takht,  and  the  ruins  of  Pravarasena*s  temples 
in  the  city.  Srinagar  shows,  besides  the  remnants  of  temples  which 
have  been  already  described  by  former  travellers,  several  names  which 
prove  its  identity  with  Pravarapura.  Up  to  the  present  day  the  part 
of  the  town  which  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  VitastA  between 
the  first  and  the  third  bridges  is  called  Brormar,  and  its  western 
extremity  on  the  same  bank  the  Dadimar.f  The  Pandits  identify  these 
names  with  the  ancient  appellations  Bhattarakamatha^  and  Didda- 
matha.  In  doing  this  they  are  probably  right.  For  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Sanskrit  maiha,  *  monastery,'  is  in  Kasmiri  mar,  and  the 
changes  which  the  proper  names  show  are  in  accordance  with  Kasmir! 
phonetics. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  the  present  buildings  go  back 
to  the  times  of  Didda  and  earlier  rulers.  But  they  stand,  no  doubt, 
on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  establishments.     The  third  name  is  that 


*  Instead  of  h&hyam  koUam  Troyer  reads  bAdya  koUam,  and  the  Calcatta 
edition  rdjyam  koUam.  Neicher  reading  makes  sense.  The  ^AradA  MSS.  all 
read  hAkyam,  This  is  one  of  the  maDj  instances  where  the  bad  Dev.  MSS.  have 
obscured  the  sense  of  the  original. 

t  The  latter  is  marked  on  the  Trig.  Snrv.  map. 

t  Kalhana,  £djai.  VI.  240 ;  Bilhana,  Vikr.  XVIII.  11. 
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of  the  hill,  the  Hariparvat,  which  lies  in  the  town,  and  has  been  inen« 
tioned  by  Hiwen  Thsang,  Bilhana,  and  others  as  one  of  its  prominent 
features.  The  name,  as  at  present  pronounced,  means  *  the  hill  of  Hari 
or  Vishnu.'  My  Pandit  friends  suggested  that  its  real  name  was 
Hor-parvat,  *  the  hill  of  Hor  or  Sarika,'  the  goddess  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  village  near  which  Pravarasena  found  his  sacrificial 
thread.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  hdr  is  the  correct 
Kasmiri  form  for  sdrikd ;  and  that  the  MainOy  which  in  Sanskrit  is  also 
called  idrikd,  bears  in  Kasmir  the  name  hor  to  the  present  day.  Fur- 
ther, the  hill  itself  is  called  Sarikaparvata  in  the  old  chronicles.*  An- 
other name  of  the  same  mountain  is  Pradyumnapftha,  *  the  seat  of 
Pradyumna,^  which  occurs  in  Kalhana's  Rdjatarangim  VII.  1624,t 
and  Bilhana's  Vikr,  XVIII.  15.  This  and  the  preceding  identifica- 
tions are  given  also  in  Pandit  Sahebram's  T^rthasamgraha, 

Regarding  the  Takht  and  its  temples  my  information  does  not 
quite  agree  with  General  Cunningham's.  J  Some  Pandits,  certainly,  as- 
cribed the  buildings  to  Sandhimati,  who  after  his  resurrection  bore  the 
name  Aryaraja,  and  explained  the  Musalman  vSulelmun  as  a  corruption 
of  Sandhiman.  But  in  no  case  have  I  heard  the  restored  temple  attri- 
buted to  Jaloka.  Other  Pandits,  among  them  Govind  K6I,  the  son  of 
Bal  K61,  reject  the  tradition  about  Sandhiman-Sandhimati  as  alto- 
gether spurious.  They  believe  the  hill  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gop&dri mentioned  by  ELalhana  {Rdjat.  I.  343),  and  ascribe  the  temples 
to  king  Gopaditya.  As  a  proof  for  this  assertion  they  point  to  the 
two  sites  called  Gopk^r  and  Jyefchir,  to  the  north  of  the  Takht.  The 
former  in  their  opinion  represents  the  old  name  Gopakiidri,  and  the 
latter  is  considered  a  corruption  of  Jyeshthesvara,  the  form  of  Siva  to 
which  Gopaditya' s  temple  was  dedicated.  The  ruins  both  at  Gopkar 
«nd  Jyethir  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  the  Musalman  period.  Nor 
can  I  see  how  the  names  which  belong  to  localities  not  on  the  Takht, 
but  at  some  distance  from  it,  prove  anything  for  the  ancient  name  of 
the  hill.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  neither  story  have  we  to  deal  with 
a  genuine  tradition,  but  with  the  speculations  of  the  learned,  and  that 
the  real  name  of  the  Takht,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  builder  of  its 
temples,  have  still  to  be  discovered. 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  arrangements  for  my  departure  were 
completed.     Three  hundred   MSS.  had  been  packed   securely  in  six 


*  Compare,  «.g.,  PrAjyabhatta's  RAjdvali,  v.  938. 
t  Mr.  Iroyer  errooeously  makes  it  a  river  ! 
J  Anc*  Geog.,  p.  95. 
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tin-lined  boxes,  a  general  list  had  been  prepared,  and  the  accounts  with 
the  writers  and  sellers  of  M SS.  had  been  settled.  As  I  had  to  visit 
JamUy  I  had  asked  for  and  obtained  permission  to  use  the  MahlirAja's 
private  road  over  the  Banihal.  The  adoption  of  this  road  out  of  Eas- 
mir  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Valley,  which  1  had  not  yet  visited.  I  started  on  the  20th  with  three 
boats,  accompanied  by  my  assistant  Chandr&m  Pandit,  who  was  . 
desirous  to  accompany  me  as  far^as  possible.  I  also  took  with  me  a  Eas- 
mirian  singer  who  knew  some  of  the  old  songs  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested, and  a  Mahommedan  Munshi  who  had  studied  Ejismtri  in  a  scho- 
larly manner  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  had  assisted  the  late  Dr.  Elms- 
lie  in  the  compilation  of  his  vocabulary.  He  had  agreed  to  accompany 
me  to  Bombay,  and  to  assist  me  in  my  Kalmiri  studies.  My  halting- 
places  were  the  usual  ones — Pampur,  Avantipur,  Bijbr5r,  Islam&b&d 
or  Anantanaga,  and  Virnag,  where  the  ruins  of  the  old  temples  and  the 
historical  sites  were  duly  inspected,  as  well  as  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Islamabad,  Matan,  and  Achibal.  All  these  places  have  been 
sufficiently  described  by  General  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Cowie. 

I  have  only  to  mention  one  site  which  has  escaped  them,  as  well  as 
all  other  Kasmir  travellers.  This  is  the  mound  of  Chakhdhar  or 
Chakradhara,  about  a  mile  west  from  Bijbror,  the  ancient  Vijayesvara. 
The  mound  belongs  to  those  kdravas  or  alluvial  plateaus  which  skirt 
the  whole  course  of  the  Vitas ta  east  of  ^rinagar.  It  is  utterly  desti- 
tute of  vestiges  of  ruins.  Nevertheless  it  once  bore  a  town  and  an 
important  fortress.  The  Chakradhara  is  met  with  very  frequently  in 
Ealhana's  work.*  Mr.  Troyer,  as  usually  in  the  case  of  places,  makes 
a  bad  mistake,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  site  for  the  well-known  epithet 
of  Vishnu,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  The  Kaimirian  Pandits, 
and  even  the  boatmen,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  know  that 
it  was  once  inhabited.  If  this  were  not  enough,  its  identity  with  the 
old  Chakradhara  would  be  proved  by  the  great  number  of  ancient 
Kasmirian,  Scythian,  and  Kabuli  coins  which  are  every  year  disinterred 
on  the  mound.  I  myself  bought  at  Bijbror  more  than  fifty  copper 
coins,  which  all  came  from  Chdkhdhar,  I  was  also  told  that  formerly 
more,  and  especially  more  valuable  silver  and  gold  coins,  used  to  be 
found  there. 

I    recommend    the  place  to  the  attention   of  archaeologists    and 
numismatists. 

I  reached  Virnag  on  the  25th,  and  left  Kasmir  on  the  next  day. 

•  e.  g.  RdjaU  I.  281. 
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B. — The  Kasmirian  Brahmans. 

I  now  break  off  the  account  of  my  operations  in  order  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  Kasmir  Brahmans  and  of  their  libraries,  which  has 
been  intentionally  left  out  above,  because  a  collectioh  of  all  the  notes, 
gathered  in  various  places  and  from  various  persons,  finds  its  place  here 
more  appropriately  as  an  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  MSS. 
purchased. 

The  Brahmans  or  Pandits,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  the  only 
natives  of  Ejismir  who  have  preserved  their  ancient  faith,  while  all  the 
other  castes  have  embraced  Mahommedanism.  Their  number,  pro- 
bably, does  not  exceed  40,000  to  50,000.  Babu  Nilambar  Mukarji  told 
me  that  a  late  census  of  the  town  of  ^rinagar  had  shown  24,000  for 
the  city,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  country  probably  did  not  hold 
more  than  the  same  number.  The  capital  is  their  chief  seat.  Smaller 
colonies  are,  however,  found  in  the  larger  towns,  e,g,  Islamabad,  Anant- 
nag,  Bijbror,  Yantipur,  Pampur,  Sopur,  Baramula,  as  well  as  in  many 
villages,  such  as  Khunmoh,  Yechgam,  etc.,  and  at  all  the  numerous 
places  of  pilgrimage.  UnUke  the  Brahmans  of  other  parts  of  India, 
they  form  one  single  community.  While  in  Maharashtra  we  have 
De^thas,  Eonkanasthas,  Karahatas,  and  Kamatakas,  and  while 
Gujarit  holds  more  than  seventy  distinct  Brahminical  tribes,  all  Kasmi- 
rian Pandits  call  themselves  simply  Kdamtrikas,  and  consider  themselves 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Sdrawatas.  This  is  so  much  more  remarkable  as 
originally  they  came  from  different  parts  of  India.  The  Edjatarangim^ 
mentions  several  immigrations  of  Brahmans  from  Gandhara-KabfilistAn, 
from  K^oj,  and  even  from  the  Telingana  country,  while  from  other 
sources  we  learn  that  Gaudaf  and  other  parts  of  India  contributed  set- 
tlers. The  remembrance  of  this  separate  origin  survives  to  the  present 
day.  One  Pandit  informed  me  that  he  possessed  proofs  of  his  ancestors 
having  come  from  Gauda,  and  others  mentioned  that  the  original  Rasml- 
rians  were  distinguished  from  the  immigrants  by  the  performance  of 
certain  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  Malamasa,  t.^.  the  month  in 
which  no  full-moon  occurs.  But  in  spite  of  this  difference  in  origin 
all  Pandits  form  one  community,  and  are  willing  to  eat  with  one  another 
{annavyavahdra)  and  to  teach  one  another  {vidydayavahdra,  vidydsam- 
bandha).     The  third  mark  of  perfect  equality,  the  connubium  {yoni- 

•  B6Jat.y  I.  116,  307,  345. 

t  Compare,  ^.^.  the  case  of  Abbinanda  the  (Huda— Ind.  Ant.  IT.  102. 
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aamband/ia  kanydvyavahdra)  does  not  exist  among  all  of  tbem.  In 
this  respect  they  are  divided  into  two  halves,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
common  herd.  To  the  former  belongs,  firstly,  a  small  number  of 
particularly  respected  families, — thirty  or  forty  according  to  my  inform- 
ants,— who  have  lyept  up,  and  still  keep  up,  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and 
live  on  Inams,  allowances  from  the  Maharaja,  and  on  fees  -which  they 
receive  for  officiating  as  dchdryas,  or  superintendents  of  ceremonies 
before  the  domestic  fire,  and  of  krdddhas^  or  sacrifices  to  the  manes,  and 
of  the  Saiva  worship.  The  other  members  of  the  aristocracy  are  the 
officials  and  the  great  traders,  who  have  left  off  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and 
taken  to  Persian.  The  plebs  is  composed  of  the  so-called  Bdck-Bkattaa^ 
said  to  number  1,200  families,  who  gain  their  livelihood  as  performers 
of  the  manual  work  at  the  various  ceremonies  and  as  copyists,  and  by  the 
priests  at  the  iirthaa  or  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  latter  are,  however, 
considered  to  rank  a  long  way  below  the  Bach-Bhattas.  When  I  first 
inquired  into  the  relations  between  these  several  sections  of  the  Kas- 
m  Irian  Brahmans,  I  was  told  that  the  Sanskrit-studying  and  the 
Persian-studying  Pandits  did  not  intermarry.  Later  my  informants 
recollected  cases  of  marriages  between  children  of  officials  and  of  the 
men  of  the  ^ustras,  and  they  modified  their  statement  accordingly.  At 
the  same  time  they  denied  most  emphatically  any  connection  by  mar- 
riage between  the  Bach-Bhattas  and  the  Tirthavasis  on  the  one  side, 
and  themselves  and  the  official  and  trading  Brahmans  on  the  other. 
One  Pandit  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  die  rather  than 
give  a  child  to  such  a  person.  Similar  divisions  as  regards  marriage 
exist  in  many  Brahminical  communities  in  India.  They  are  frequently 
divided  into  Grihasthas,  *  householders,'  i,e,  Iniimdars,  officials,  money- 
lenders, and  traders,  and  Bhitias  or  Bhikshukas,  persons  who  officiate  for 
money  as  priests,  reciters  of  the  Puranas,  etc.  I  may  quote  the 
N agar  a  Brahmans,  the  most  important  section  in  Gujarftt,  as  an  instance 
to  the  point  for  which  I  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  unity  of  the  Kasmirian  Brahmans  comes  out  very  strong  in  their 
Vedic  learning  and  in  their  dcAdra,  or  rules  of  conduct.  If  asked  about 
their  Veda,  the  usual  answer  is  that  they  are  ChaturvedU,  students  of 
the  four  Vedas,  and  adhere  to  no  particular  ^dkhd  or  redaction.  Many 
of  them  are  also  able  to  recite  small  portions  of  all  the  four  sacred 
works.  Their  grihyi  ceremonies  are  performed  according  to  the 
autra  or  aphorisms  at  the  Chdrdyamya-Kdtkaka  school,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  Eishi  Laugakshi.  These  alone  are  recognized  as  the 
true  norm  and  the  source  of  the  dchdra,  and  no  other  sdira  on  the 
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subject  is  used  or  eyen  known  in  Easmir.  This  latter  circumstance 
induces  me  to  conjecture  that  the  real  Sdkhd  of  the  Kasmirians  is  the 
Kathaka.  For  though  a  Brahman  is  entitled  to  study  all  the  four 
Vedas,  and  gains  great  merit  by  doing  it,  and  though  Dvivedis,  Trivedis, 
and  Chaturredis — students  of  two,  three,  or  four  Vedas — were  in  former 
times  numerous,  and  are  still  met  with  occasionally,  still  there  is  a  special 
injunction  of  the  Smriti  which  commands  that  every  Brahman  is  to  per- 
form the^rt'Aya,  or  domestic  rites,  only  according  to  the  particular  redac- 
tion of  the  Veda  which  is  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  which  he  has 
received  from  his  teacher.  The  Kasmiriati  Brahmans  may,  therefore, 
in  olden  times,  have  studied  all  the  four  Saihhitas  and  nevertheless  be 
members  of  the  Kathaka  school.  Several  Pandits  to  whom  1  com- 
municated my  view  approved  of  it. 

The  dchdra  of  theKkiimlrians  agrees  in  most  respects  with  that  of  the 
Indian  Brahmans,  but  shows  also  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 
The  daily  rites  of  worship,  such  as  the  mikdhydy  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  as  well  as  rites  for  particular  occasions,  the  saiiiskdras 
or  sacraments,  are  performed  more  or  less  scrupulously.  The  true 
Pandits  carefully  keep  to  the  prescribed  times  and  seasons,  while 
the  official  and  trading  classes  are  more  lax.  With  the  latter  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  delay  the  performance  of  the  sathskdras,  and  to  get  over 
all  of  them  just  before  marriage,  on  which  occasion  the  prdyakchittaiy 
or  penances  for  the  delay,  are  likewise  duly  observed.  Similar  methods 
of  accommodation  prevail  also  in  India  proper.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Kasmirians  that  the  srdddhas,  the  oblations  to  the  manes,  are  performed 
in  their  country  more  carefully  than  anywhere  else,  and  they  state  that 
all  the  many  varieties  of  these  sacrifices  which  the  Smfitis  mention 
are  offered  in  their  country.  Both  the  Pandits  and  the  Baoh-Bhattas 
state  also  that  the  srdddhaa  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  for 
them.  The  Pandits  and  Bach-Bhatfcas  also  carefully  observe  the 
vratas,  fasts  and  other  usages,  enjoined  for  particular  days.  At  least  my 
acquaintances  were  all  in  a  deplorable  state  of  weakness  on  the  ekddaM, 
the  eleventh  of  each  lunar  month.  But  I  am  unable  to  say  if  the 
secular  portion  of  the  Brahman  community  follows  the  rules  of  the 
S&stras  with  equal  strictness.  The  performance  of  the  prdyaichittas, 
or  penances  for  breaches  of  the  commandments  of  the  Smriti,  is  looked 
after  by  the  Government.  The  Maharaja  himself,  who  is  a  sincere  and 
zealous  adherent  of  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  sees  that  Brahminica] 
offenders  expiate  their  sins  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sastras.  The 
exact  nature  of  and  amount  ofthe  penances  is  settled  by  five  Dharrnddhi- 
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kdris,  who  belong  to  the  most  respected  families  among  the  Sanskrit- 
learning  Pandits.  The  ofHce  is  hereditary  in  these  families.  Raha- 
syaprdi/aschittas,  or  secret  penances  for  offences  not  publicly  known, 
which  are  either  self-imposed  or  imposed  by  heads  of  families,  occor  also. 
While  these  practices  agree  with  the  customs  of  the  Indian  Brahmans, 
and  are  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Smritis,  there  are  also  some 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Kasmirians  from  their  Indian 
brethren.  The  first  point  of  difference  is  their  dress.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  prevailing  in  India,  the  chief  garmeijt  of  the  Kafimirian  Pandits 
is  a  large  woollen  mantle  of  grey  colour.  In  the  case  of  poor  men  this 
is  the  only  garment  besides  the  langoit.  Well-to-do  people  wear  in 
summer  cotton,  in  winter  woollen  under-clothing,  resembUng  our  shirts. 
It  is  said  that  the  mantle  is  a  deyelopment  of,  or  rather  refinement  on,  the 
ancient  kambala  or  woollen  plaid,  which  the  Smritis  allow,  and  that 
in  former  times  a  simple  blanket  with  a  hole  to  put  the  head  through, 
which  used  to  be  burnt  in  with  a  hot  stone,  used  to  do  duty  for  the 
mantle.  Some  Pandits  asserted  that  king  Harshadeva,  A.D.  1089-1101, 
whom  the  RdjatarangiM  too  mentions  as  a  reformer  of  dress,  introduced 
the  present  fashions.  Another  custom  peculiar  to  the  Kasmirians 
is  the  wearing  of  the  mekhald,  or  Brahminical  girdle,  with  which 
the  young  Brahmans  are  invested  at  the  upanayana^  their  reception 
into  the  community.  In  India  proper  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
Brahminical  tribe  that  observes  this  ancient  custom.  The  jenvi,  or 
sacrificial  string,  has  entirely  usurped  the  place  of  the  mekhald.  In 
many  districts  it  is  customary  to  call  upanayana  Xhtjenvi  ceremony ; 
and  where  the  children,  on  being  formally  received  into  the  Brahmin- 
ical community,  are  still  invested  with  the  girdle  of  kusa  grass,  it  is 
laid  aside  immediately  after  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  In 
Kasmir,  on  the  other  hand,  Brahmans  wear  both  the  mekhald  and  the 
jenv^  the  former  round  the  vraist,  and  the  latter  over  the  left  shoulder. 
The  Kasmirian  turban  consists  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and  is  narrow  and 
flat,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Surat  Nagar  Brahmans.  The  shoes  of 
the  richer  ones  are  of  leather,  and  sometimes  embroidered  with  silk ; 
those  of  the  poorer  class  are  made  of  grass,  just  as  those  which  all 
the  hillmen  wear.  None  of  the  Pandits  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
wore  any  earrings.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  forgot  to  ask  if  instances 
of  this  general  Indian  custom  were  met  with.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
notice  of  the  dress  of  the  Pandits  without  a  remark  on  the  toilette  of 
the  Brahmanls,  or  Pandit&nts  as  they  are  usually  called.  They  too 
wear  grey   mantles,   like  the   male  members  of  the   community,  but 
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the  monotony  of  the  colour  is  relieved  by  large  cuffs,  which  are  some- 
times pink  and  sometimes  white,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  sash  round 
the  waist.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  white  veil,  which  hangs  down 
over  the  back  and  shoulders,  but  leaves  the  face  free.  The  hair  is 
divided,  as  in  the  case  of  all  Kasmirian  women,  into  numerous  small 
braids ;  the  most  remarkable  ornaments  are  enormous  pendants  hanging 
down  below  the  ears,  attached  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  a  stnng  which 
passes  over  the  head.  The  women  of  the  poorer  class,  the  only  ones 
who  are  visible  to  strangers,  go  barefoot. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  dchdra  of  the  Pandits  is  the  universal 
consumption  of  meat.  All  eat  mutton,  goat's  flesh,  and  fish.  But  they 
obey  the  usual  restrictions  of  the  Sastras  as  to  beef,  pork,  and  the 
meat  of  other  forbidden  animals.  They  usually  declare  that  the 
custom  of  eating  meat  is  based  on  a  desaffuna,  *  a  virtue  of  the  country,' 
and  that  they  leave  it  off  as  soon  as  they  descend  into  the  plains.  They 
also  fully  acknowledge  the  duty  of  ahiiiiad^  of  preserving  life,  and 
themselves  are  by  no  means  willing  to  kill  anything.  If  told  that  their 
acts  are  not  consistent  with  their  professions,  they  answer  that  their 
abstaining  from  meat  would  not  prevent  the  slaughter  of  animals,  as 
the  Mahommedans  of  the  country  would  still  require  meat.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  eating  meat  has  come  down 
to  the  Kasmirians  from  the  most  ancient  times.  It  prevails  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Northern  and  Central  India  than  is  generally  known. 
In  the  Panj&b,  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  Rajputana,  and  in  parts  of  Bengal 
all  Saiva  Brahmans  eat  meat,  and  frequently  drink  spirituous  liquor, 
while  the  Yaishuavas  are  strict  abstainers.  My  Kasmirian  acquaint- 
ances most  solemnly  denied  that  they  took  wine  or  other  liquor.  But  I 
have  my  doubts  on  the  subject.  At  all  events  the  NUamatapurdnoy 
which  prescribes  the  drinking  of  new  wine  on  the  day  when  the  first 
snow  falls,  and  the  Saiva  Agamas^  which  frequently  mention  the  wrd- 
pdiuif  show  that  formerly  the  custom  did  exist.  A  natural  consequence 
of  the  practice  of  eating  meat  is  that  at  the  vdrshika  Srdddha,  the  anni- 
versary funeral  sacrifice,  the  pinda*  offered  consist  of  meat. 

As  regards  their  bhakti,  or  worship,  nearly  all  Kasmirians  are  ^aivas. 
A  few  families  only  are  Saktas  and  adherents  of  the  lefl-hand  or  evil 
path,  vdmapanthis.  There  are  also  a  small  number  of  Vaishnavas, 
descendants,  I  was  told,  of  people  who  were  converted  in  the  Panjdb. 
In  ancient  times,  too,  the  prevalent  faith  in  Ealmir  was  Saivism,  but 
Bauddhas  and  Bhftgavata-Yaishpavas  too  flourished. 

Kasmirian  Saivism  did  not,  and  does  not,  content  itself  simply  with 
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the  worship  of  Siva  emblems,  as  is  the  case  amoi\g  the  Smarta  Brabmans 
in  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat.  It  is  a  real  separate  religioni  with 
peculiar  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  and  transcendental  doctrines.  There 
exists,  for  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  it,  a  regular  order  for  which  a 
special  initiation,  both  by  a  mantra  and  a  dikshd  consisting  of  com- 
plicated ceremonies,  is  required.  The  mantra  is  frequently  given  first, 
and  the  dikshd  years  afterwards.  The  rites  to  be  performed  at  the 
latter  are  very  numerous,  and  are  described  in  the  Kalddikahdt  of  the 
Government  collection.  They  are  Tantric  imitations  of  the  Vedic  rites. 
The  gurus  are  those  Sanskrit-speaking  Pandits  who  have  been  ini- 
tiated. Saivas  appear  to  modify  their  Vedic  daily  and  occasional  rites 
by  adding  new  Tantric  ones,  for  which  the  Kriydkdnda  or  Somasambhu 
is  the  guiding  authority.  My  acquaintances  were  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  tell  me  the  purpose  of  their  Saiva  mysteries.  They  said 
that  they  did  not  consider  them  to  be  a  special  road  to  heaven  or  to 
final  liberation,  nor  particularly  to  add  to  their  sanctity.  But  they 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  be  initiated,  as  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  country  from  time  immemorial. 

In  former  times  both  the  Kasmirian  Saktas  and  the  Saivas  were 
famous  for  their  proficiency  in  the  black  art.  The  Rdjataran- 
gini  mentions  this  point  more  than  once,  and  states  that  several 
\im^y  e.g.  Chandrdpiday  were  killed  by  means  of  sorcery  (a5 A rcAcfro). 
Now  it  is  said  that  only  few  Abhichdrikaa  exist,  and  that  these  care- 
fully hide  their  art,  as  the  Maharaja  is  much  opposed  to  them  and 
punishes  them.  From  a  story  told  to  me  it  would  seem  that  some  of 
the  rites  which  the  Kasmirian  sorcerers  used  to  practise  closely  re- 
semble those  formerly  known  in  Europe.  A  Pandit  stated  that  he 
had  once  found  amongst  some  old  lumber  a  small  wooden  statue, 
through  the  neck  of  which  a  pin  had  been  driven.  On  showing  it  to 
the  elders  of  his  family  and  inquiring  about  its  purpose,  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  made  by  a  sorcerer,  and  was  the  representa- 
tion  of  some  enemy,  who  had  been  killed  with  its  aid.  The  pin 
driven  into  the  neck  under  the  recitation  of  the  proper  mantras  had 
caused  headaches,  and  a  speedy  death  by  apoplexy.  I  suppose  nobody 
will  read  this  story  without  being  reminded  of  the  Leech  of  Folkestone 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  where  the  sorcerer  and  the  wicked  wife  try 
to  destroy  Thomas  Marsh  by  exactly  the  same  means.  It  may  be 
that  witchcraft  is  now  not  much  practised  in  Kasmir,  but  the  belief  in 
its  efficacy,  m  yoginis  who  celebrate  their  foul  rites  on  the  desert 
mountain  sides,  and  m  Bhdts,  is  perhaps  stronger  and  more  universal 
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in  Ka6m!r  than  in  India  proper.    The  Eaimtrian  Pandits  gave  me  the 
impression  that  they  were  a  gen$  religiimuima, 

Sanskrit  learning  is  in  Ea6m!r  not  as  flourishing  as  during  the  times 
of  the  native  kings,  when,  as  Bilhana  boasts,  the  women  even  spoke  both 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit.  But  still  there  are  some  remnants  of  the  former 
glories,  which  have  survived  the  long  period  of  Mahommedan  oppres- 
sion. I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Sanskrit  classes  of  the 
Mah&rftja's  Mudrissa,  in  which  poetry,  poetics,  grammar,  and  philo- 
Sophy  are  taught,  are  in  very  fair  condition.  Among  the  older  men 
I  met  about  a  score  who  could  talk  Sanskrit  fluently,  if  not  gramma- 
tically, and  who  all  were  able  to  compose  a  few  ilokas,  which 
they  presented  at  the  first  meeting.  I  cannot  say  that  the  quality 
of  the  Sanskrit  spoken  or  written  was  in  general  good.  The  niceties  of 
Sanskrit  grammar,  such  as  the  distinctions  between  the  Parasmaipadt 
and  Atmanepadt  verbs,  between  the  9et  and  anii  roots,  seldom 
received  due  attention.  A  great  confusion  between  the  masculine 
and  neuter  genders  was  also  observable.  Mistakes  of  the  latter  kmd 
are  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Easmiri  language,  which,  like 
Sindhi,  has  only  one  form  for  the  masculine  and  neuter.  The  influence 
of  the  country  dialect  has  afiected  the  pronunciation  also  in  a  very 
high  degree,  so  much  so  that  during  the  first  days  I  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  what  my  visitors  said.  On  the  first  day  when 
examining  the  Mudrissa,  I  found  it  even  impossible  to  follow  the 
recitation  oi  the  Kftvyas  without  a  book  in  my  hand.  After  a  few 
weeks'  practice  the  ear  became  more  accustomed  to  the  strange  sounds. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Kaimirian  pronunciation  are — 

1.  Medial  and  initial  d  is  pronounced  like  English  a  in  eallyfaU^  etc 

2.  Medial  and  initial  t  becomes  e  or  yS. 

3.  Final  t  and  I  are  pronounced  Uke  German  H, 

4.  Initial  if  alwa3rs  becomes  90,  the  o  being  sounded  like  English  o 

in  Ood, 

5.  Medial  u  is  sometimes  sounded  Uke  du,  e.g.  in  kulyd, 

6.  Initial  ^  becomes  mostly  vi2. 

7.  The  vowel  ft  usually  sounds  Uke  rl,  but   ru  also  occurs,  e.g, 

kr(^ina  and  kriUna, 

8.  EiB  invariably  pronounced  Uke  t  or  ^,  or  like  ^. 

9.  O  before  nasals  and  Uquids  is  pronounced  oti,  and  with  difficulty 

distinguished  firom  t2. 

10.  Instead  of  the  aspirates,  the  corresponding  unaspirated  letters 

are  usually  pronounced. 
4  B 
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11.  The  group   ksha  becomes  invariably   Ahye,  e.g.  Aihamydtam, 

kyemyatdm. 

12.  Sha'iA  never  used  ;  its  usual  substitute  sa  is  sometimes  inter- 

changed with  «a. 

13.  Fisarga  is  sounded  very  sofl,  so  as  to  be  almost  inaudible. 

If  to  these  peculiarities  the  common  Indian  threefold  pronunciation 
of  a  as  a,  9,  and  o,  as  well  as  the  indistinctness  of  all  voweb  tit  thesi, 
are  added,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  stranger  to 
understand  a  Kasmirian,  especially  when  the  speaker  becomes  excited 
and,  in  consequence,  careless  in  his  pronunciation. 

I  considered  myself  very  fortunate  that  my  ear  accustomed  itself  to  the 
new  sounds  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Babu  Nilambar  Mukarji,  who 
is  an  excellent  Sanskrit  scholar,  and,  for  a  Bengali,  pronounces  Sanskrit 
with  remarkable  purity,  told  me  that  he,  though  a  resident  in  Kasmir 
for  many  years,  was  frequently  imable  to  make  out  what  the  Pandits 
said.  The  Pandits  themselves  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing me  or  the  Babu,  and  they  freely  acknowledged  that  their 
Sanskrit  pronunciation  was  bad,  and  corrupted  by  their  vernacular. 
A  knowledge  of  these  Elasmirian  peculiarities  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  students  who  use  MSS.  from  Kasmir,  as  they  explain  a  great 
number  of  mistakes.  Thus  o  occurs  frequently  for  u,  e  for  t,  da  for 
dha,  ba  for  hha^  ga  for  ^Aa,  and  kkhya  or  khya  for  ksha.  These 
peculiarities  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  Kasmirian  transcrip- 
tions of  foreign  names.  Thus  Mera,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Rdjataranginis  of  Jonarajaand  Srivara,  must  always  be  pronounced 
Mira^  as  its  identity  with  the  Persian  Mvr  requires. 

As  regards  the  present  state  of  Uterary  activity,  I  can  say  that  I  saw 
one  really  distinguished  Pandit,  who  would  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head 
anywhere, — Dimodar,  the  son  of  Sahebrluin,  the  chief  teacher  in  the 
Maharaja's  Mudrissa.  He  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
Kasmirian  scholar,  great  quickness  and  sharpness,  a  considerable  fund 
of  good-natured  humour,  and  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  eloquence,  com- 
bined with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  poetry  and  poetics,  and  a 
very  respectable  knowledge  of  grammar,  of  Nyaya  and  of  Saiva  philo- 
sophy. He  explained  to  me  several  verses  from  Sanskrit  poets  which 
had  baffied  not  only  myself,  but  also  some  of  the  best  Pandits  of  India. 
His  own  poetical  compositions, — a  continuation  of  the  Rdjatarangini, 
and  a  letter- writer  entitled  Praudkalekhdh,  which  he  was  good  enough 
to  read  and  to  explain  to  me  for  hours, — certainly  surpass  Sriharsha 
and  Sana,  and  can  be  only  compared  to  Subandhu's  Fdsavadattd. 
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Pandit  D4modar  was,  however,  not  the  only  man  of  a  scbolarlj 
turn  of  mind.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  brother  Dayaram  as  an 
authority  on  the  ancient  geography  and  history  of  the  country.  The 
same  subject  occupied  Pandit  Govind  K61,  the  son  of  Bal  K61,  who 
showed  me  portions  of  a  Hindi  translation  of  Rdjatarangirj^  which 
contained  many  new  explanations  of  difficult  passages.  Thus  he  had 
succeedecL  in  finding  the  true  meaning  of  the  obscure,  and  in  our  editions 
corrupt,  verse  III.  10  : — 

Dekyaikadesdllorndmndh  prdptasfasydh  piturguruh   \ 

Stunpd  tadbkdshayd  prokto  lohstunpd*  stUpakdryakrit  ||. 

(10.)  **  From  a  foreign  country  called  ZoA,  i.e.  Lehy  arrived  the 
spiritual  guide  of  the  father  of  that  (queen  of  Meghavfihana)  who  was 
called  in  the  language  of  that  (country)  Stun-pS,  and  who  built  the 
ttUpa  (called  that  of)  Lok'Siunpd." 

In  this  case  Pandit  Govind  K61  had  very  shrewdly  guessed  the 
identity  of  Lo?^  and  Leh,  and  had  found  by  inquiries  among  his  friends 
who  were  serving  in  Leh  that  stunpd  was  actually  a  Thibetan  word. 
His  proceeding  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  truly  scientific 
spirit  of  inquiry.  Pandit  D4modar  Jotsi,  too,  whose  name  I  have 
already  mentioned,  appeared  to  possess  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
his  S&stra,  astronomy  and  astrology,  and  to  be  a  man  who  Was  not 
contented  with  having  learned  his  books,  but  desired  to  further  improve 
himself,  and  especially  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  European  astro- 
nomy. A  great  many  Pandits  give  private  instruction  to  small 
classes  of  pupils  in  Sanskrit  grammar,  in  the  Puranas,  K&vyas, 
Alamk&ra,  and  Saiva  philosophy.  Teaching,  adhydpanat  is  one  of  the 
six  kinds  of  occupation  lawful  for  a  Brahman,  and  all  over  India  the 
learned  Brahmans  practise  it.  Of  course  no  fixed  fees  are  taken  for 
the  instruction  given,  but  presents  are  accepted  and  customary.  The 
largest  number  of  pupils  I  saw  at  Pandit  Kelavram's  house,  where 
about  a  dozen  were  present. 

All  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Pandits,  as  well  as  some  of  the  traders 
and  officials,  possess  larger  or  smaller  libraries.  The  twenty-two  Pan- 
dits whose  names  are  given  below  were  stated  to  be  the  possessors  of  the 
most  considerable  collections : — 

P.  Dayar&m,  residence  Abakadal,  ^rlnagar. 
P.  Keiavr&m  Ibid. 


*  Loiionpd,  Sftrada  MdS.,  with  the  utnal  interchange  of  o  and  u,  and  omission 
of  the  vitarga,  which  in  Sanskrit  words  is  optional  bdTore  tt  and  Hh, 
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P.  S^jk&k,  residence  AUkadaU  ^riiugar. 


p.  BiduAheb 

Ibid. 

P.  lUmakolsftheb 

Ibid. 

P.  MaUbjii 

Ibid. 

P.  flahejkol 

Ibid. 

P.  R&jk&k 

Ibid. 

P.  Eaval  B&madan 

Ibid. 

P.  Chandr&m 

Ibid. 

P.  MaMnandjiT 

Ibid. 

P.  Lftlpandit 

KanikadaL 

P.  Kaval  Myad&n 

MlMhebki  mandir. 

P.  GopAl  Kttklu 

Bftnmahal. 

P.  Prak&schand. 

GaneiaghJIt. 

P.  Janftrdan 

Ibid. 

P.  PrakAsmekh 

0. 

P.  Muknnda  Jotai 

0. 

P.  HaiirAm  Jotai 

0. 

P.  Dayarim  Jotsi 

Snthnpar. 

P.  Tufrfrim  Jotst 

Be9ftTft4!. 

P.  Balak&k 

Saphftkadal. 

I  IiATe  seen  half-a-dozen  of  these  libraries,  and  received  lists  of  most 
of  the  remaining  ones.  They  seemed  to  contain  no  works  of  importance 
besides  those  enumerated  among  the  purchases  in  the  Appendix. 
But  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  the  lists  furnished  to  me  are  complete. 
It  is  a  very  common  practice  among  Brahmans  to  leave  out,  when  they 
are  asked  to  show  their  treasures,  all  works  which  they  consider 
particularly  important,  and  to  reveal  their  existence  only  after  a  pro- 
longed acquaintance  with  the  inquirer.  It  must  be  further  kept  in  mind 
that  the  list  of  possessors  of  libraries  given  above  includes  the  names  of 
the  best  known  Sanskrit  scholars  only.  A  great  many  books  are  in  the 
hands  of  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  Sanskrit,  and  some  of  the 
best  pieces  in  the  Government  collection,  e.g.  the  MS.  of  the  Bigved^it 
come  from  such  sources.  The  learned  Pandits  are  just  as  ignorant  about 
the  contents  of  such  libraries  as  I  am,  and  it  costs  them  no  small  trouble 
to  extract  MSS.  from  what  they  facetiously  call  the  gartas,  or '  the  sinks.' 
I  should,  therefore,  not  be  in  the  least  astonished  if,  in  future,  impor- 
tant finds  of  ancient  books  were  made.  A  few  Hbraries,  though  appa- 
rently not  of  large  extent,  exist  at  Sopur,  IslAm&b&d-AnantnAg,  and 
Bllramiila.  Specimens  from  them  I  saw  at  B&ramiila  and  Islftm&bAd, 
which,  however,  did  not  tempt  me  to  make  purchases. 
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The  contents  of  the  libraries,  the  MSS.,  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes :— 1,  the  Bbiirja  MSS.;  2,  the  paper  Saradi  MSS.;  3,  the  paper 
DcTanfigari  MSS.  copied  in  Kasmir ;  and  4,  the  paper  Devanfigsri  MSS. 
imported  from  India  proper. 

The  Bh^ija  MSS.  are  written  on  specially  prepared  thin  sheets  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Himalayan  birch  {Baetuia  Bhojpatr)i  and 
invariably  in  S4rad&  characters.  The  lines  run  always  parallel  to 
the  narrow  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  MSS.  present  therefore  the 
appearance  of  European  books,  not  of  Indian  MSS.  which  owe  their 
form  to  an  imitation  of  the  Talapattras.  The  Himalaya  seems  to 
contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  birch-bark,  which  in  Kasmir  and 
other  hill  countries  is  used  both  instead  of  paper  by  the  shopkeepers 
in  the  bazars,  and  for  lining  the  roofs  of  houses  in  order  to  make 
them  watertight.  It  is  also  exported  to  India,  where  in  many  places 
it  is  likewise  used  for  wrapping  up  parcels,  and  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  manufacture  of  the  flexible  pipe-stems  used  by  hukd- 
smokers.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantities  which  are  brought 
into  Srinagar,  I  may  mention  that  on  one  single  day  I  counted 
fourteen  large  barges  with  birch-bark  on  the  river,  and  that  I  have 
never  moved  about  without  seeing  some  boats  laden  with  it.*  None  of 
the  boats  carried,  I  should  say,  less  than  three  or  four  tons'  weight. 

The  use  of  birch-bark  for  literary  purposes  is  attested  by  the  earliest 
classical  Sanskrit  vrriters.  K&lidasa  mentions  it  in  his  dramas  and 
epics  ;  Susruta,  Varahamihira  {circa  500-550  A.D.)  know  it  likewise.f 
The  Petersburg  Dictionary  refers  also  to  a  passage  of  the  Kdthaka^ 
the  redaction  of  the  Fajt<rt;f(i  formerly  current  in  Kasmir,  where  the 
word  Bhdrfa  occurs,  though  it  is  not  clear  if  it  is  mentioned  there  too  as 
material  for  vrriting  on.  The  Kaimirian  Pandits  assert,  and  apparently 
with  good  reason,  that  in  Kasmir  all  books  were  written  on  hMrjapattraa 
from  the  earliest  times  until  after  the  conquest  of  the  Valley  by 
Akbar,  about  200  to  250  years  ago.  Akbar  introduced  the  mmiufacture 
of  paper,  and  thus  created  an  industry  for  which  Kasmir  is  now  famous 
in  India.     From   that  time  the  use  of  birch-bark  for  the  purpose  of 

*  I  mention  thiB  particularly  beoause  Dr.  Bnmell  {Soukh-Ind,  Palaoffr,,  p.  10. 
thinks  that  the  bark  muBt  have  been  ecarce.  Compare  also  Elmslie,  Kas.  Voc,  s. 
V.  iCry. 

t  Ai  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  old  customs,  the  use  of  biioh-bark  for  writing 
still  survives  in  India,  though  the  &ct  is  little  known.  Mantras,  which  are  worn 
as  amulets,are  written  on  pieces  of  Bhiiija  with  ashtau  gandhdh,  a,miLtaie  of  eight 
odoriferous  substances,  e.g.  camphor,  sandal,  turmeric,  which'  vary  according  to 
the  deity  to  which  the  writing  is  dedicated.  The  custom  prevails  in  Bengal,  as 
well  as  in  Oujarit  Birch-bark  MSS.  occur  in  Orissa,  as  the  late  Dr.  BhAd  DAjt 
told  me. 
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writing  was  discontinued,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it  has  been 
lost.  It  is  at  present  impossible  for  the  Easmfrians  to  produce  new 
birch-bark  MSS.,  and  for  the  collector  of  antiquities  the  existing  birch- 
bark  volumes  have,  therefore,  a  considerable  value.  The  Pandits  were 
very  anxious  that  I  should  assist  them  to  rediscover  the  secret  of 
preparing  birch  bark  for  writing.  But  I  declined  to  do  so,  as  I 
feared  that  an  extensive  manufacture  of  spurious  MSS.  would  be  the 
consequence.  As  matters  now  stand,  there  are  no  birch-bark  MSS.  much 
younger  than  two  hundred  years,  and  some  are  four  and  five  hundred 
years  old.  The  preparation  of  the  ink  which  was  used  for  Bhiirja 
MSS.  is  known.  It  was  made  by  converting  almonds  into  charcoal  and 
boiling  the  coal  thus  obtained  with  gomHtra  (urina  bovis),*  The  ink 
thus  obtained  is  not  aiFected  by  damp  or  water,  and,  as  the  birch  bark 
likewise  stands  water  well,  it  is  possible  to  improve  dirty  old  MSS.  by 
washing  them,  or  by  wetting  at  least  particularly  illegible  portions.  I 
have  employed  this  method  very  frequently  in  order  to  make  out 
doubtful  passages.  The  Pandits  regularly  kept  the  MSS.  in  water 
before  selling  them  to  me,  in  order  to  improve  their  appearance.  I 
was  also  told  of  a  MS.  which  had  been  fished  out  of  the  Dal, 
the  lake  near  thd  city,  into  which  it  had  probably  been  thrown 
during  one  of  the  Musalman  persecutions.  It  must  have  been  lying 
in  the  water  for  many  years.  I  heard  also  of  a  work  which,  after 
being  considered  to  be  lost,  was  recovered  from  a  MS.  found  by  a 
Pandit  in  the  ceiling  of  his  house,  to  which  it  had  been  nailed  in  order 
to  keep  the  rain  out.  The  great  enemy  of  birch  bark  is  dry  heat, 
which  causes  it  to  crack,  split  and  peel  in  all  directions.  The  same 
result  follows  if  the  MSS.  are  fingered  frequently  or  kept  carelessly,  as 
most  of  the  Pandits  do.  The  usual  way  of  preserving  the  MSS.  is  to 
bind  them  in  rough  country  leather  and  to  place  them  on  shelves  upright, 
like  our  books.  The  friction  of  the  leather  invariably  destroys  the  first 
and  last  leaves  in  a  very  short  time,  and  hence  many  Sanskrit  works 
from  Ralmir  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Long  exposure  to  damp 
heat,  such  as  prevails  during  the  monsoons  of  Western  India,  is  also 
fatal  to  birch-bark  volumes,  as  it  produces/un^t,  the  removal  of  which 
is  very  troublesome.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing 
to  find  that  few  Bhiirja  MSS.  are  quite  perfect.  If  no  large  portions 
have  been  lost,  a  few  letters  here  and  there  are  sure  to  be   missing  as 

*  My  authority  for  this  recipe  is  P.  DayArAm  JotsI,  who  waa  also  particularlj 
anzions  about  the  rediscovery  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  birdi  bark  for 
writing. 
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the  Burfkce  has  peeled  off.  All  Bhdrja  MSS.  are  written  in  the  so-called 
64rad4  characters,  an  alphabet  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
(ruptas.  Dr.  Elmslie,  in  his  Eahniri  Vocabulary ^  p.  149,  tells  a 
story,  which  I  have  not  heard  narrated,  that  the  alphabet  was  intro- 
duced into  Kasmtr  by  one  Shdradah  Nandan  («tc),  a  companion  of  a 
brother  of  Vikram&ditya  of  Ujjain  (Bhartfihari  ?),  who  is  said  to  have 
emigrated  to  the  Valley.  The  story,  as  told  by  Elmslie,  is  not  worth 
much.  But  it  seems  to  contain  a  dim  reminiscence  of  the  connection 
of  Kasmlr  with  Ujjain  during  the  rule  of  the  Guptas  in  the  latter  city, 
which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Rdjataranffini,  and  of  the  connection  of 
the  S4rad^  alphabet  with  that  of  the  Guptas.  The  name  ^draddk- 
shardid  means  either  '  letters  sacred  to  Sarada,'  %,e,  Saras vati,  or 
it  may  be  taken  as  '  the  letters  which  are  Sarasvati,'  i.e.  *  (visible) 
speech.'  S&rad&  is  considered  one  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  country, 
which  is  frequently  named  after  her  Sdradddesa  or  ^draddmandala. 
In  India,  too,  writing  in  general  is  called  Sarasvati  or  Sarasvattmukha^ 
*  the  &ce  of  the  goddess  of  speech.'  Elmslie's  ^draddnandana^  '  the 
son  of  Sarasvati,'  is  nothing  but  a  modem  euhemeristic  invention. 
The  S4rada  characters  now  in  use  appear  first  on  the  coins  of  Avanti- 
varman  (855-834  A.D.).  The  older  coins  of  Toramana  and  Pravarasena 
show  pure  Gupta  characters.  They  recur  also  in  all  Kasmlr  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found,  the  oldest  among  which  is  probably  the 
fragment  of  the  time  of  Diddd  Rani  (980-1004  A.D.)  preserved  in 
the  Lahore  Museum.  *    , 

From  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  the  pure  Gupta  charac- 
ters on  the  coins  of  Toramana  and  Pravarasena,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  ^arad&  alphabet  dates  from  the  end  of  the  8th  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  century.  I  am,  however,  not  prepared  to  go  so 
far.  For  I  think  that  strong  arguments  may  be  brought  forward  to 
show  that  during  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years  the  characters  used  for 
MSS.  differed  from  those  used  in  inscriptions  and  in  coins,  and  that 
some  of  the  former  alphabets,  e.g.  the  so-called  Devanagari,  are  much 
olde^  than  is  usually  thought.  I  feel,  therefore,  not  certain  that  the 
S^radft  alphabet  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  literary  alphabets,  dating 
perhaps  from  the  times  of  the  Guptas  or  earlier.  Characters  very 
similar,  though  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  Sarad&  alphabet,  are 
used  in  the  hill  districts  of  the  Panj&b.     They  are  called,  as  General 

*  The  ticket  attached  to  it  states  that  it  is  in  Kaemtrl.  Bat  that  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  in  Sanskrit,  and  deserves  to  be  published. 
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Cunningham*  has  already  stated,  Takart,  or,  as  I  heard  them  also 
named,  Dogrd,f  The  Takari  used  by  traders,  or  by  other  castes 
f»r  business  purposes,  is  written  without  vowel  signs,  just  like  the 
OujarSti  in  the  Y^mas'  books  and  in  a  few  medieval  inscriptions,  e,^. 
that  on  the  gate  of  the  Dharantdhara  temple  at  Dehem^  on  the 
north-eastern  border  of  the  Ran  of  Kachh.  The  S^radft  characters 
become,  if  they  are  written  hastily,  very  difficult  to  read.  Written 
.  carefully  they  are  plain  enough.  They  make  the  MSS.  particularly 
vainnble  for  collation,  because  certain  ligatures,  e.g.  sy  and  sp^  which 
in  Devanagar!  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  become  very  unlike  to 
each  other  in  this  character.  A  curious  practice  observed  in  Saradi 
MSS.  is  the  adoption  of  the  two  spirants,  called  in  Sanskrit  Jihva- 
miUiya  and  Upadhmaniya,  kk  and  ph.  These  two  signs  are  hardly 
ever  used  in  Devanagari  MSS.,  except  occasionally  by  the  Jainas. 
They  occur  frequently  enough  in  the  inscriptions  down  to  the  8th 
century  of  our  era.  But  I  have  never  seen  them  used  as  regularly  as 
is  the  case  in  good  SaradH  MSS.  At  present  the  Kasmirian  Pandits 
do  not  pronounce  the  sounds  which  they  indicate. 

The  §arad&  paper  MSS.  stand  next  in  value  to  the  Bh^a  MSS., 
whose  peculiarities  they  mostly  share.  None  of  them  are,  however, 
older  than  two  hundred  years.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been 
written  by  Pandits,  not  by  professional  writers,  and  are  very  correct 
and  carefully  done.  They  are  written,  in  imitation  of  the  Bh^a 
MSS.,  on  nearly  square  sheets  of  paper,  and  are  bound  like  European 
books,  sometimes  in  leather  and  sometimes  in  cloth.  The  roughness  of 
the  binding,  and  the  absence  of  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end,  have  frequently  caused  the  loss  of  those  portions.  A  great 
many  have  also  lost  single  letters  by  fraying.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
Pandits  cut  the  bound  volumes  in  order  to  get  portions  copied  more 
conveniently,  and  some  of  the  loose  leaves  fall  out  and  disappear.  The 
sense  of  order  is  not  one  of  the  qualities  cultivated  by  Kasmirian 
scholars. 

*  Ane.  Oeoffr,y  p.  153.  I  never  heard  the  ^AradA  characters  called  Takari, 
which  name  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Kaimir  Pandits.  They  held  the'  DogiA 
characters,  which,  as  I  learnt  at  JamA  and  Si&lkot,  are  the  vowelless  Takait,  in 
great  contempt.  They  told  me  also  that  the  MahArAja  did  not  now  allow  the 
use  of  the  DogrA  characters  without  vowels  in  his  offices,  as  he  had  found  that 
his  accountants  had  been  unable  to  read  their  own  books.  Pandit  KefiavrAm's 
codw  arehehfpui  of  the  B^atwrangint  is  not  written  without  vowels,  but  in 
dAradA  characters. 

t  Dogr^  ii  a  corruption  of  Dvaigaria^  *  belonging  to  Dvigarta,*  m.  the  coun- 
try near  JamilL 
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The  Devan4garl  MSS.  written  in  KaSmtr  are  all  very  modern.     I 
was  told  that  these  characters  had  come  into  more  general  use  during 
the  last  thirty  years  only,  since  the  annexation  of  Kasmir  to  the  Jam5 
dominions.     The  difficulty  which  the   Pandits  have  in   reading  printed 
DevanAgari  texts  shows  that  even  now  the  character  is  little  used   hy 
them.      All  Devan&gari   MSS.  are  written  hy  professional  scribes, 
the  Bach-Bhattas,  and  are,  for  this  reason,  even  if  they  have  been  after- 
wards corrected  by  Pandits,  less  trustworthy  than  even   Sarada  paper 
MSS.    A  good  many  mistakes  always  remain,  especially  such  as  are 
caused  by  difficult  &dradd  compound  letters,   and  the  best   plan  for 
restoring  corrupt  passages  is  to  try  to  find  the  S^rada  hgature   which  * 
most  closely  resembles  the  corrupt  Devanagari  group. 
*  As  the  Devanagari  MSS.  are  mostly  prepared  for  the  market,  they 
are  also  not  unfrequently  '  cooked,'  i.e,  the  lacunae  and   defects  in  the 
original  are  filled  in  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  Pandit  who  corrects 
them.     This  most  objectionable  habit  prevails  in  Kasmir  to  a  very 
great  extent,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  India  proper,  though 
in  India  proper,  too,  the  Pandit  has  little  respect  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  ancient  texts.  That  sentiment  is  in  Europe,  too,  of  modern  growth, 
and  not  much  older  than   the   historico-critical  school  of  philology, 
which  arose  in  the  end  of  the  last  century.     In  no  part  of  India  have 
I,  however,  been  told  of  the  practice  of  restoring  or  *  cooking'  Sanskrit 
books  with  so  much  simplicity  as  in  Kasmir.     I  was  asked  by  my 
friends  if  the  new  copies  to  be  made  for  me  were  to  be  made  complete  or 
not ;  and  one  Pandit  confessed  to  me  with  contrition,  after  I  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  badness  of  the  system,  that  formerly  he  himself  had 
restored  a  large  portion   of  the    Fishnudharmoitara,     The   passage 
from  the   NUamatapurdna  which  I   have   printed  at  pp.   Iv.-lx.    of 
Appendix  II.  gives  a  specimen  of  such  a  restoration.     In  that  case  the 
Maharaja  of  Kasmir  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  forgery.     He  ordered 
Pandit  Sahebr^m  to  prepare  a  trustworthy  copy  of  the  Nilamata  for 
edition.     As  the  Pandit  found  that  all  his  MSS.  were  defective  in  the 
beginning,  and  as  he  knew  from  the  fragments,  as   well  as  from   the 
Rdjatarangim,  what  the  lost  portions  did  contain,  he  restored  the  whole 
work  according  to  his  best  ability.     If  I  had  not  come  to  Kasmir  soon 
after  his  death,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  genuine  text  would  have 
disappeared  altogether.     For  the  Pandits  thought,  until  I  convinced 
them  of  the  contrary,  S4hebr&m's  copy  greatly  superior  to  all   others. 
From  these  facts  it  will  appear  that  complete  Kasmir  MSS.  have  to  be 
used  with  great  care,  especially  if  they  are  new  and   the  older  MSS. 
5  B 
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are  mutilated,  fiut  I  do  not  wish  to  proclaim  all  complete  Kasmfrian 
MSS.  as  untrustworthy,  because  in  many  cases  complete)copies  haTC  been 
procured  by  collating  a  number  of  MSS.  mutilated  in  different  places, 
or  such  MSS.  as,  having  been  treated  with  great  care,  remained 
complete.  These  disparaging  remarks  on  the  Kasmirian  Devanagari 
MSS.  make  an  explanation  necessary  why,  though  knowing  their 
defects,  I  acquired  such  a  great  number  as  my  list  shows.  My  reasons 
were  two.  Firstly,  in  the  beginning  of  my  search  I  felt  very  uncertain 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  obtain  many  old  MSS.,  and  I  took  the 
more  important  works  in  such  a  form  as  I  could  get  them  most  easily. 
Later  I  continned  to  buy,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  Devanagari  copies, 
because  I  thought  that  Indian  and  European  scholars  might  wish  to 
have  copies  in  the  better-known  Devanagari  character,  as  well  as  ih 
the  more  difficult  S^rada. 

C. — An  Account  of  some  Kasmirian  MSS.  purchased. 

In  turning  now  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  MSS.  contained  in 
the  collection  made  during  my  tour  in  Easmtr,  of  the  EZasmir  MSS. 
which  I  bought  at  Dilhi,  and  of  those  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Pandits 
after  my  return  to  Gujarat  through  Major  Henderson,*  I  must  premise 
that  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  all  that  is  valuable  in  them.  I  have  had 
no  time  to  read  several  millions  of  Mokas,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
versions  known  from  Indian  books.  A  thorough  study  of  such  a 
collection  would  take  up  the  whole  time  of  a  student  during  several 
years,  and  I  even  doubt  if  any  one  man  ever  can  sufficiently  become 
master  of  all  the  various  Sastras  represented  in  order  to  estimate  the 
books  at  their  proper  value.  All  that  I  have  done  is  to  read  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  works,  and  to  look  into  most  of  the  rest,  and  to  set 
three  Pandits — Murtanda  Sastri,  Narayana  ^astr!,  and  V&manacharya 
Jhalkikar — to  work  on  what  struck  me  as  interesting.  They  have 
copied  most  of  the  extracts  from  the  MSS.  which  have  been  printed 
in  Appendix  II.,  they  have  made  indexes  and  abstracts  of  other  works^ 
which  I  have  used  in  the  sequel,  and  they  are  also  to  a  great  extent 
the  authors  of  the  classified  list.  But  I  have  always  supervised  their 
work,  and  in  the  footnotes  to  Appendix  II.  I  have  tried  to  separate  as 
much  as  possible  the  shares  in  the  work  belonging  to  each  of  them . 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Major  Henderson  publicly  for  the  infinite 
trt  uble  he  has  taken  on  behalf  of  the  collection,  and  I  am  sure  all  Sanskritists 
will  feel  grateful  to  him  when  they  learn  that  many  important  MSS.,  such  as 
birch-bark  MSS.  of  Manu  and  of  tiie  SAkuntala,  have  reached  the  Government 
collection  through  his  kind  offices. 
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In  the  following  pages  my  aim  will  be  merely  to  show  that  the  collec- 
tion does  give  some  results  which  are  important  for  Sanskritists,  and  to 
publish  what  is  most  interesting.  Appendix  II.  is  intended  to  furnish 
the  proofs  for  my  assertions.  I  can  only  undertake  the  responsibility 
for  what  I  actually  advance,  but  I  do  not  pretend  that  what  I  advance 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  results  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  MSS. 

Among  the  collection  of  Vedic  works,  No.  5,  the  BhArja  MS.  of  the 
BigvedOy  takes  the  first  place.  Though  it  is  only  a  MS.  of  the  same 
redaction  which  is  current  in  India  proper,  of  the  Sakalasakha,  the 
peculiarities  which  it  shows  in  the  manner  of  marking  the  accent,  and 
in  spelling,  as  well  as  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  give  it  a 
considerable  value.  They  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  section  of  Sakala 
Brahmans  which  differed  in  its  tradition  from  their  brethren  in 
Hindustan.  It  is  the  representative  of  a  new  family  of  MSS.  In  the 
portions  which  I  have  compared  with  Prof.  M.  Muller's  printed 
text,  I  have  not  found  any  readings  which  I  should  like  to  declare 
to  be  real  var%€t  lectionee.  Most  of  the  differences  appear  to  be 
either  simply  clerical  mistakes,  or  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Kasmi- 
rian  pronunciation,  according  to  which,  e.g.,  6  is  pronounced  as  «, 
and  e  as  i.  But,  quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of  various  readings, 
there  are  in  the  Bigveda  a  number  of  passages  which  the  collated  Indian 
MSS.  leave  doubtful,  be  it  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Devanagan 
characters  or  for  other  reasons  It  is  for  such  cases  that  I  hope  the 
MS.  will  prove  particularly  valuable,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  from  an 
article  published  by  Professor  Benfey  in  the  Goettinger  Gelehrte 
Jfutfi^en  of  December  6,  1876,  that  it  has  already  dope  some  good 
service.  Smce  November  the  MS.  has  been  m  the  hands  of  Prof.  M. 
Muller,  who  has  already  published  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  Academy, 
and  who,  owing  to  his  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  the  Rigreda 
and  Vedic  MSS.,  will  be  best  able  to  extract  from  it  all  that  is  valuable. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  MS.,  in  marking  the  accents  is  that  the 
Udatta  and  the  J4tya  Svarita  alone  are  noted,  the  former  by  a  vertical 
stroke  J.,  the  latter  by  a  hook  !i  above  the  accentuated  syllable. 
A  similar  method  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burnell,  So.-Ind,  Palaog.,  p. 
60.  This  proceeding  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  indicate  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Pratisakhyas  where  the  secondary 
accents  stand.     Its  constant  peculiarities  in  spelUng  are — 

1.  The  absence  of  the  letters  la  and  (ha,  for  which  the  original  da 
and  dha  appear. 

2.  The  doubling  of  ya  and  va  after  an  anusvdra. 
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3.  The  change  of  an  anutvdra  to  anundsika  before  sibilants,  A  and  r. 

4.  The  omission  of  the  euphonic  t,  to  be  inserted  between  a  final 
ft  and  an  initial  «. 

The  Khilas,  or  apocryphal  hymns,  fols.  1766-188,  which,  contrary  to 
the  custom  observed  in  the  Indian  MSS.,  have  been  collected  into  one 
body  and  arranged  into  five  Adht/dyas,  differ  very  considerably  from 
the  text  given  in  Prof.  M.  Miiller's  quarto  edition.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Vpanuhad  from  the  Aranyaka,  which  fills  the  last  leaves 
of  the  volume.  There  is,  firstly,  one  short  adhydya  more  than  in  Dr. 
BijendralaFs  edition  of  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka^  and  the  various 
readings  in  the  other  two  adhydyas  are  very  numerous.  Nor  do  they 
quite  agree  with  Sayana's  readings  given  in  his  commentary.  In  this 
piece,  also,  the  MS.  retains  its  character  as  representative  of  a  separate 
family.  The  date  Bh4(drapada)  su(ddha)  ti(thi)  13  of  (Saptarshi) 
Samvat  50  corresponds  to  the  year  75  of  some  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  From  the  appearance  of  the  book,  and  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  birch-bark  volume,  I  think  it  certain  that  it  is  not  younger 
than  two  hundred  years. 

After  the  EigvedaaaihhUd  follow  next  the  pieces  belonging  to  the 
ChdrdyamychKdthaka  mkhd  of  the  Black  Yajurveda,  Nos.  3,  10-H, 
and  21-22,  which,  as  I  have  shown  above,  was,  and  is,  the  redaction  of 
the  Veda  current  in  Kasmir.  No.  3,  the  fragment  of  the  Kdthaka^ 
the  only  known  complete  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  Berlin,  is  a 
modem  copy,  made  from  a  modern  MS.  belonging  to  Pandit  D4modar 
Jotsi.  The  Pandit's  MS.  shows  traces  of  accents,  and  is  in  this  respect 
superior  to  thg  Berlin  MS.  The  system  of  accentuation  seems  to  have 
been  the  complicated  one  used  by  the  Maitr4yaniyas  and  Paippal&das. 
I  regret  extremely  that  the  Pandit  either  could  not  or  would  not  tell 
me  where  the  original  of  his  copy  is  to  be  found. 

The  Kdihakagrihyasutra  is  the  second  piece  of  the  Aphorisms  of 
the  Kathaka  school  which  has  turned  up.  The  other  one,  which  has 
been  long  known,  is  the  DharmasHtra,  usually  called  the  VUhnu- 
smriti,*  From  the  statement  of  the  commentator  of  the  Grihytmltra 
it  appears  that  in  his  time  the  FaitdmkasHtra,  i.e.  the  Aphorisms  on 
the  great  sacrifices  performed  with  more  than  one  fire,  did  exist,  and 
that  they  filled  no  less  than  thirty-nine  adhydyas.f  The  abolition  of 
the  great  sacrifices  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  Kasmirians 
to  Mahommedanism  appears  to  have  caused  its  loss.     The  Kdthaka- 

•  This  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  Puna  ^Astrt,  Mr.  DAtar. 
t  See  App.  II.,  p.  liii. 
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ffrihyastUra  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  contents  from  the  numerous 
known  treatises  of  this  class.  It  contains  the  rules  for  the  performance 
of  the  smhsMras  or  sacraments  which  remove  the  stains  of  hereditary 
sin  from  the  twice-born,  of  some  daily  and  occasional  rites  for  house- 
holders, of  the  funeral  oblations  to  the  manes,  and  other  miscellaneous 
prescriptions  on  the  study  of  the  Veda,  on  the  duties  of  a  sndtaha  or 
student  who  has  finished  his  sacred  studies,  on  certain  penances  called 
krichchhroB,  '  difficult  (performances),'  etc. 

The  author  of  these  Aphorisms  is,  according  to  the  KaSmirian 
tradition,  Lauffdkski,  a  sage  whose  name  is  frequently  met  with  in 
modem  compilations  on  sacred  law.  Hitherto  it  was  impossible  to 
connect  him  with  any  particular  Vedic  school.  The  four  MSS.  giye, 
besides  the  text  of  the  Grihyamtra,  the  mantras  and  the  commentary 
of  Devapdla,  the  son  of  Haripdla.  Nos.  11  and  13  agree  closely  with 
each  other,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Nos.  12  and  14.  The  latter 
two  apparently  give  the  genuine  work  of  Devapdla,  while  the  former 
contain  an  enlarged  version,  interwoven  with  prayogas,  or  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  ceremonies.  I  am  unable  to  say  who  Bhatta  Devapdla 
was»  or  when  he  lived.  The  Kasmirians  maintain  that  he  Uved  before 
the  Musalman  conquest. 

Regarding  Laugakshi's  Arshddkydya  (No.  3)  and  the  Pramrd- 
dhydya  (No.  22)  I  have  only  to  remark  that  they  are  not  very  correct, 
just  like  most  similar  works  consistmg  of  strings  of  names.  The 
CA^ Jyanly 4  «A«Atf  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Kielhorn,  Ind.  Jnt., 
vol.  v.,  p.  194.  The  remabing  Vedic  MSS.  from  Kaimir  hardly  call 
for  any  remark.  The  Vpanishads  will  probably  be  welcome  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  this  branch  of  Vedic  literature,  for  critical  purposes. 
The  Atharvavedasamhitd  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Von  Roth,  who 
has  now  its  original,  an  unfortunately  mutilated  old  Bhiirja  volume, 
in  his  hands.  This  latter  was  bought  by  the  Mah&raja  before  my 
arrival  in  Ka^mtr,  and  presented  to  Sir  W.  Muir,  who,  at  my  request, 
consented  to  forward  it  to  the  India  Office.  The  Chdturdsramya- 
dharma,  attributed  to  K^nv4yana,  No.  20,  appears  to  be  a  remnant 
of  some  Urger  work  on  Dharma.  It  is  written  in  sdtras,  and  treats  of 
the  duties  of  the  four  orders.  Kanva  and  K&nva  are  frequently  quoted 
as  authorities  in  modem  compilations.  The  two  Bichakas  are  huge 
prayogas  interspersed  vrith  mantras,  the  real  handbooks  of  the  Eaimirian 
Bhattas,  used  at  present  for  the  performance  of  ceremonies  before  the 
grikya  fire. 

In  the  next  class,  the  Purinas  and  Mahatmyas,  the  NUamata,  one  of 
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the  sources  from  which  Kalhana*  drew  his  information,  deserres  some 
notice.  The  work  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Rasmir,  and  at  least 
one  copy  has  already  been  brought  to  Europe .f  The  MSS.  of  the 
collection  represent  two  redactions.  The  SaradA  copies  Nos.  65-68 
give  a  shorter  version,  and  are  fiill  of  lacunae  ;  while  No.  64,  a  new 
copy,  counts  many  more  yerses  and  is  complete.  The  cause  of  this 
discrepancy  is,  as  I  have  already  stated  above,  that  the  writer  of  the 
original  of  No.  64,  Pandit  Sahebram,  some  years  ago  received  orders 
from  the  Maharaja  to  prepare  the  text  of  the  NUamata  for  edition, 
and  thought  it  his  duty  to  fill  up  all  the  lacunae,  to  expand  obscure 
passages,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ungrammatical  forms 
which  the  NUamata,  like  other  Puranas,  shows  in  great  number.^ 
Sahebram's  revised  edition  has  no  value  for  a  critical  scholar.  But 
it  deserves  always  careful  consideration  as  a  commentary,  because 
Pandit  S&hebrim  possessed  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient 
Kasmirian  history. 

The  NUamata  is  supposed  to  have  been  narrated  by  Faisampdyana, 
a  pupil  of  VyAsa^  to  king  Janamejaya.  It  opens  with  a  question  of  the 
king,  inquiring  why  no  ruler  of  Kasmir  took  part  in  the  great  war  between 
the  Kurus  and  Pan.dus.  The  sage's  answer  is  for  the  greater  part  lost, 
but  from  the  fragments  remaining,  it  is  clear  that  it  contained  the  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Gonanda  I.  to  Mathura  in  aid  of  Jurasandha,  in 
which  he  was  slain,  and  of  the  attempt  by  his  son  Damodara  to 
avenge  his  father's  death  when  Krishna  came  to  a  svayathvara 
in  the  6andh4ra  country,  just  as  these  events  are  told  in  the  Rdja- 
taran^ni  I.  57-66.  A  few  verses  have  been  saved,  which  mention  the 
ivayaihvara  and  the  destruction  of  Damodara  by  Krishna,  as  well 
as  the  coronation  of  D&modara's  pregnant  queen  and  the  birth  of 
Oonanda  II.  They  prove  clearly  that  Pandit  Sahebr&m's  restoration 
is  correct  in  substance,  and  that  Kalhana  took  over  some  portions  of 
his  narrative  almost  Uterally  from  the  Purana.  Janamejaya's  next 
question  is  why  Krishna  considered  KaSmir  so  important  as  to  secure 
for  it  a  king  by  the  coronation  of  a  woman.  Vaisamp/lyana  hereupon 
states  that  the  country  is  an  incarnation  of  Satt  or  Um&,  and  describes 
its  various  excellencies,  adding  that  it  was  formerly  a  lake  called 
SatUaras,  This  statement  gives  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  story 
of  the  creation  of  KaSmir  by  Kasyapa.  Vaisamplyana,  however,  does 
not  narrate  it  directly,  but  gives  a  former  conversation  between  6o7ta9t(/a 
and  Brihadaha  on  the  subject. 

♦  RdjaU  1. 14.      t  Aufrccht,  Or/.  Catal,  p.  8486.      J  See  Appendix  II.,  p.  Iv. 
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The  account  of  the  creation  of  Kasmir  begins  with  the  story  from 
the  Mahdbhdrata  regarding  the  bet  of  Kadru  and    Finatdy  the  frau- 
dulent decision  of  which  caused  the  enmity  between  the  offspring  of  the 
former,  the  NAgas,  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Garuda.     It  further  relates 
how  Vasuki,   the  king  of  the  Nagas,  being  sorely  pressed  by  Garuda, 
obtained,  through  the  favour  of  Vishnu,  for  his  people  a  safe  residence 
in  the  Satisaras,  and  that  he  made  Nila  their  king.     Then  follows  the 
attempt  made  by  Saihgraha^  a  Daitya,  to  ravish  Indra's  wife  ^acMy  his 
punishment,  and  the  birth  from  his  seed  of  the  demon  Jalodbhava^ 
who  devastated  the  neighbouring  countries,   DdrvdbhUdra^  Jahundara 
(Jalandhara),  Gandhdra,  and  the  territories  occupied  by  the  ^akas,  the 
Ehasas,  the  Tunganas,  and  the  Mdndavas,     After  that  the  narrative 
turns  to  the  main  point,  the  destruction   of  Jalodbhava  and  the  desic- 
cation of  the  SatUaras,  whereby  Kasmir  was  produced.     While  Jalod- 
bhava was  committing  his   enormities,  the  Purina  says,  Easyapa,  the 
father  of  the  Nllgas,  was  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  iirthas  of  the 
earth.     His  son  Nila  went  in  search  of  him,  and  met  him  at  Khanakhaia. 
He  described  to  him  the  sanctity  of  the  tirthas  in  the  north  of  India, 
and  prevailed  upon   him  to  visit  them.     On  this   journey  Kasyapa 
observed  that  the  Madra  country  was  entirely  uninhabited,  and  asked 
Nila  for  the  reason.     Nila  explained  to  him  that  it  was  Jalodbhava, 
the  son  of  Samgraha,  who  had  reduced  the  country  to  a  wilderness. 
Hearing  this,  the  sage  promised  to  procure  the  punishment  of  the 
evil-doer.     As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  pilgrimage,  he  started  with 
Nila  for  the  seat  of  Brahmd,  and  implored  his  as  well  as  ViahmCs  and 
diva's  assistance  against  Jalodbhava.     The  gods  granted  his  prayer. 
At  Brahma's  command  the  whole  multitude  of  the  gods,  with  their 
attendants,  even  down  to  the  lords  of  the  oceans  and  the  river  goddesses, 
started  for  Nauhandhana  tirtha  on  the  lofty  peaks  above  the  Kom- 
sanag.     On  the  northern  hill  Brahm4  took  his  seat,  on  the  southern 
Vishnu,  and  between   them   Siva  establbhed  himself.     The  Daitya, 
who,  owing  to  a  boon  granted  by  Indra,  was  invincible  in  his  native 
element,  refused  to  come  forth  from  the  lake.     Then  Vishnu  advised 
Siva   to   drain  the  water  off.     Thereupon   Siva  struck   the    moun- 
tains with  his  trident,  and  made  a  path  for  the  water.     Jalodbhava, 
seeing  the  lake  become  dry,  caused  a  great  darkness.     Siva   dispelled 
it,  taking  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  his   hands.     Then  Vishnu  took 
« another'  form  and  attacked  the  demon.     The  battle  was  long  and  fierce. 
Trees  and  hill-tops  were  freely  employed  as  weapons  by  either  combat- 
ant.    At  last  Vishnu  severed  Jalodbhava's  head  with  his  war-disc. 
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After  Elasmir  had  been  thus  produced,  Rasyapa  settled  it.  The 
gods  received  their  places  as  well  as  the  NAgas,  and  the  goddesses 
occupied  it  in  the  shape  of  rivers.  But  when  the  saint  wished  to  intro- 
duce men,  the  Nagas  objected  to  their  company.  Angrily  Ksayapa  cursed 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  dwell  with  the  Pisachasl  Nila  then  inter- 
ceded for  his  brothers,  and  obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
The  country  was  not  to  be  made  over  entirely  to  the  Pisachas,  but  for 
six  months  only  in  the  year,  from  Asvayuja  to  Chaitra,  and  for  the 
duration  of  four  kalpas.  *'  During  the  six  months  of  winter,"  Kasyapa 
said^  ''  Nikumbha,  the  king  of  the  PiSAchas,  who  dwells  in  an  island  six 
yojanas  long,  in  the  sand-ocean,  will  occupy  Kasmir  with  fifty  mil- 
lions of  his  warriors.  In  Chaitra  all  the  Pisachas  will  have  been  slain, 
and  men  will  return  to  cultivate  the  land."  Kadyapa  then  introduced 
men  of  the  four  castes  from  various  countries,  and  they  dwelt  in  it  for 
six  months  in  the  year  only.  But  when  the  four  yugas  were  completed, 
there  was  an  old  Brahman,  Chandradeva  by  name,  descended  from 
Kasyapa,  who  neglected  to  leave  the  country  with  the  other  inhabitants. 
Him  the  Pi^chas  caught,  and  played  with  him  as  children  play 
with*  birds  tied  to  a  string.  He  recovered  his  freedom,  but  suffered 
much,  and  wandered  disconsolate  through  the  country.  At  last  he 
came  to  the  Naga  Nila,  who  received  him  into  his  dwelling.  There 
he  remained  for  th?  six  months  of  the  winter  season,  and  learnt  from 
his  host  a  number  of  rites  the  observance  of  which  were  to  deUver  the 
country  from  the  PisAchas  and  from  excessive  cold.  When  the  month 
of  Chaitra  returned,  and  with  it  the  emigrant  population  of  Kasmir, 
Chandradeva  communicated  the  ordinances  which  Nila  had  revealed, 
to  the  king,  Fvryodaya  by  name.  Viryodaya  called  his  people  together 
and  enjoined  a  strict  performance  of  Nila*s  rites.  Thenceforward 
the  country  became  inhabitable  throughout  the  year. 

After  narrating  this  story,  the  Purana  goes  on  to  give  the  *  rites 
proclaimed  by  Nila'  in  detail,  Vaisampdyana  repeating  for  the  benefit 
of  Janamejaya  the  account  which  Brihadasva  gave  to  Gonanda  of 
the  instructions  communicated  by  Nila  to  Chandradeva.  These  '  rites 
proclaimed  by  Nila'  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  Purana.  A  great  many  of 
them  agree  with  the  Paura^ic  ceremonies  and  festivals  knovm  and  ob- 
served in  India  proper.  Others  are  peculiar  to  Kasmir,  and  some  very 
remarkable.  Thus  the  rule  that  on  the  day  of  the  first  fall  of  snow  new 
wine  (navam  madyam)  is  to  be  drunk  will  rather  astonish  the  orthodox 
Brahmans  of  MaharAshtra  and  GujarAt.  A  very  peculiar  festival  is 
also  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Buddha,   as  an    incarnation 
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of  Vishnu  on  the  I5th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  VaisAkha.  On  that  day 
(the  anniversary  of  the  Nirvana)  BudpLha's  statue  is  to  be  put  up  and  to 
be  worshipped  under  the  .recitation  of  sentences  employed  by  the 
^dkyaa.  The  S&kyas  {i.e.  the  Bauddha  ascetics),  too,  are  to  be 
worshipped,  and  to  be  presented  with  cows,  garments,  food,  and  books. 
I^ost  Puranas  recognize  Buddha  as  a  form  of  Vishnu,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  in-  India  proper  he  has  been 
worshipped  by  Brahmans  and  their  followers.  If  we  find  it  in 
Rasmtr,  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  accommodating  good-nature  of 
the  £La8mirian  Brahmans,  and  to  the  more  universal  prevalence  of 
Buddhism,  which  in  India  proper,  it  seems  to  me,  never  was  much 
more  important  than  Jainism  is  at  present.  The  Purfina  concludes 
with  some  miscellaneous  Mahatmyas,  one  of  which,  viz.  that  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  MahApadma  or  Vollur  lake,  has  been  given  above. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  NUamata  it  vrill  appear  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  connect  special  Kasmirian  legends  with  those  of  India 
proper,  and  especially  with  the  Makdbkdrata,  as  well  as  to  supply  a 
sufficient  authority  for  the  rites  prevalent  in  Kasmir.  It  finds  its 
counterparts  in  the  Ndgarakhanda  and  similar  works,  which  in  India 
proper,  however,  do  not  put  forward  the  pretension  to  be  considered 
separate  Pur&nas,  but  call  themselves  portions  of  the  older  Puranas. 
The  mention  of  Buddha  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  of  his 
festivals,  shows  that  in  its  present  form  the  NUamata  cannot  be  older 
than  the  6th  or  7th  century  of  our  era.*  Its  great  value  lies  therein, 
that  it  is  a  real  mine  of  information  regarding  the  sacred  places  of 
Kasmir  and  their  legends,  which  are  required  in  order  to  explain 
the  Rdjatarangiv^  and  that  it  shows  how  Kalhana  used  his  sources. 

Besides  the  copies  of  the  Nilamatapurdna  the  only  other  valuable 
Paur&nic  MSS.  are  the  numerous  Kasmirian  M&hatmyas.  These 
works,  too,  are  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Rajatarangim. 

As  regards  the  MSS.  of  poetical  works,  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  first,  such  as  give  poems  composed  by  Kasmirians,  and 
secondly  those  which  contain  compositions  of  poets  from  India  proper. 
The  Kasmirians  assert  that  their  country  was  from  the  earliest  times 


*  The  oldest  work  with  a  fixed  date  in  which  I  have  found  Buddha  repro- 
sented  as  an  avatdra  of  Vishnu  is  Kshemendra's  Bakdvatdracharita,  which  helongs 
to  tiie  nth  century.  But  the  legend  must  go  back  to  the  6th  or  7th  century,  as 
Buddhismbecame  so  insignificant  during  the  8th,9th,and  1 0th  centuries  that  nobody 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  identify  its  founder  with  a  Brahminical  deity. 
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*  the  abode  of  Sarasvati,'  and  that  it  produced  many  poets.  The  Rdjata- 
ranffini  mentions  also  a  few  of  the  earlj  celebrities,  e,ff,  Chandraka,  a 
composer  of  dramas  under  Tunjina  (II.  16),  and  Mentha,  the protep^ of 
Matrigupta  (III.  260),  who  probably  flourished  during  the  first  five 
hundred  years  of  our  era.  But  only  very  small  fragments  of  their 
works  are  preserved  in  Srivara's  Subhdshitdmli  (Nos.  203-4).  This 
work  quotes  a  few  verses  of  both  poets,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
Srivara  possessed  their  complete  works.  Now  they  appear  to  be 
lost.  Regarding  Mentha  we  learn  from  Mankha  {SAkanthach*  II.  53*) 
that  his  compositions  in  style  resembled  those  of  Subandhu,  B&i^a,  and 
Bh&ravi,  and  were  fnll  of  puns.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Troyer  is  wrong 
in  declaring  that  Menfcha's  great  work,  the  Hayagrtvavadha,  was  a 
ndtaka.  The  phrase  {Rdjat.  III.  260)  hayjgneavadham  menthas 
tadagre  darsayannavaniy  **  When  Mentha  showed  the  new  *  Death  of 
Hayagriva*  in  his  (Matpgupta's)  presence,"  is  ambiguous.  It  may 
mean  that  the  poet  showed  the  MS.  only  and  read  it.  Hemachandra*8 
Alarnkdrachnddmani  proves  that  this  interpretation  is  the  right  one,  as 
at  the  end  of  Adhyaya  IV.  it  names  the  Hayagrivavadha  as  a  specimen 
of  a  kdvya,  and  declares  that  it  was  divided  into  sargas  or  cantos. 

Most  of  the  poems  of  the  times  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  have  had  the 
same  fate  as  the  earlier  works.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  was  known 
to  the  Pandits.  After  long  inquiries  Pandit  D^modar  obtained,  how- 
ever, a  clue  to  the  existence  of  the  Bhuvandbhyudaya,  the  great  epic  of 
Sankuka  which  described  the  battle  between  the  regents  Mamma  and 
Utpala,f  But  his  efforts  to  extract  the  MS.  from  the  ignorant  owner 
seem  to  have  remained  hitherto  without  result.  Quotations  from  the 
work  are  preserved  by  Srivara.  The  oldest  poet,  one  of  whose  composi- 
tions has  survived,  is  Ratndkaray  or  with  his  full  name  RdjdnakaX 
Ratndkara  FdgUvara.  Kalhana,  Rdjai,  V.  34,  enumerates  him  among 
the  authors  who  obtained  fame  under  Avantivarman,  855-884  A.D. 
But  from  his  own  statement  it  appears  that  his  literary  activity  began 
a  little  earlier.  In  the  colophon  to  his  great  epic  he  calls  himself 
Bdlabrihaspdtyanujiviny  *  a  servant  of  young  Brihaspati/^  and  he 
further  indicates  that  his   patron  was    a   king.||     According  to  the 


*  See  Appendix  II.,  page  c. 

t  Rdjat.  IV.  704. 

X  RdJAnaka  is  a  title  meaning  *  almost  a  king,*  which  used  to  be  given  to 
distinguished  Pandits  for  sorrices  rendered  to  the  king:  compare  B^'ai,\l.  S61. 
It  now  occurs  very  frequently  aa  a  family  name. 

§  B6.la  indicates  that  the  Inng  was  a  child,  as  stated  in  the  Rdf/at,  V.  67  o. 

II  Appendix  II  ,  pp.  cxxv.-cxxvii. 
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Rdjatarangirn  IV.  675,  Brihaapati  is  an  honorific  epithet  of  king 
Ckippaia^Jaydpidoy  who  reigned  from  832-844  A.D.*  Hence  it  may 
be  assumed  that  Ratndkara  began  his  career  under  the  latter  ruler,  but 
was  patronized  also  by  Avantivarman,  the  resuscitator  of  learning 
in  Kasmir.  Ratndkara's  father's  name  was  Amritabhdnu,  and  he  was 
a  descendant  of  one  Durgadatta,  who  lived  in  Gangdktada,  His 
descendants  live  in  Kafimtr  at  the  present  day.  One  of  them,  my 
assistant  P.  Chandrdm,  showed  me  his  pedigree,  which  went  back  to 
Jtatndkara. 

Ratudkara's  chief  work  which  has  come  down  to  our  times  is  the 
Haravijaya,  an  enormous  epic  in  fifty  cantos.  This  work  celebrates 
the  defeat  of  the  Asura  Andhaka  by  Siva.  Andhaka  sprang  from  Siva 
when  P^rvati  covered  his  eyes  with  her  hands,  and  was  bom  blind.  He 
was  given  by  6iva  to  the  son  of  Diti,  who  desired  a  son,  and  was  reared 
in  his  house.  By  means  of  terrible  self-infiicted  penances  he  obtained 
the  power  of  seeing,  a  boon  from  Brahm^.  He  used  his  strength  to 
make  war  on  the  gods,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  even  Vishnu, 
ejecting  the  gods  from  their  sejft  and  becoming  king  of  the  three  worlds. 
Siva  slew  him. 

This  fable  would  hardly  have  afforded  sufficient  material  for  com- 
posing about  four  thousand  long  stanzas.  The  poet  has  therefore 
pressed  into  his  service  the  whole  of  the  subjects  which  the  rules  of 
Sanskrit  poetics  allow  to  be  introduced  into  a  Mahdkdvya,  viz.  the 
description  of  the  seasons,  of  scenery,  court  amusements,  etc. 

He  opens  his  poem  after  a  very  short  mangaldckarana^  with  a  de- 
scription of  Siva's  capital,  JyoUndvat%  on  Mount  MandarOy  and  of  its 
master.  Next  follows  a  description  of  Siva's  dance,  the  Tdndava,  which 
he  is  said  to  execute  before  Parvati.  The  third  canto  gives  an  account 
of  the  Seasons,  the  fourth  and  fifth  depict  Mount  Mandara.  In  the  sixth 
sarga  the  real  subject  of  the  poem  is  first  introduced.  The  Seasons 
are  represented  as  coming  to  Siva  for  protection,  fleeing  from  Andhaka. 
Madhu  (Spring)  acts  as  their  spokesman,  and  after  a  long  hymn  ad- 
dresscfd  to  Siva,  which  gives  a  summary  of  Saiva  philosophy,  he 
implores  the  god's  assistance  against  the  fearful  Asura  who  con- 
quered  the  world.     The  seventh  sarga  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 

*  This  date  is  General  Cunningham's  corrected  date,  taken  from  his  MS.. notes 
to  a  copy  of  his  article  in  tho  Nwn,  Chron,  of  1 848,  "which  ho  has  kindly 
presented  to  me.  The  correction  is  undoubtedly  required,  and  Ratnftkara^s  state- 
ment that  he  served  Bfihaspati  supports  General  Cunningham's  view.  He  could 
not  have  flourished  under  Biihaspati  and  under  Avantivarman  if  the  former  had 
reigned  from  808-814  A.D. 
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the  effect  which  the  news  of  the  Asura's  conquest  of  Svarga  produced 
on  the  Ganas,  who  attended  diva's  darbar,  and  Sargas  VIII.-XVI. 
giTe  an  account  of  their  consultations  on  the  course  to  be  pursued 
against  Andhaka.  The  Gan&dhipas  Kdlamusala,  Prabhdmaya,  Vahni- 
garbha,  Agnidaihsktray  AUahdsa,  Chandesvara,  and  Pushpakdsa  B,re 
introduced  as  speakers.  Their  speeches  serve  the  purpose  of  showing 
off  the  proficiency  of  the  poet  in  the  Nitisdstra.  The  result  of  the 
deUberations  is  that  the  Ganadhipa  Kdlamuaala  is  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Andhaka,  in  order  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the 
throne  of  Svarga  to  its  legitimate  owner. 

The  next  thirteen  cantos  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  subject 
of  the  poem,  but  give  descriptions  of  the  amusements  of  Siva's  attend- 
ants, of  the  sunset  and  sunrise,  of  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
stormy  sea.  They  also  contain  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Siva's  form 
as  Ardhandri,  The  amusements  of  the  Gams  are  after  the  fashion  of 
those  customary  in  the  royal  harems  of  India.  The  one  described  first 
is  the  pushpdvac  hay  a,  the  'gathering  of  flowers,'  and  the  last  the  sam- 
bhoga  or  aurata.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Mmasdstra,  After  this  episode  follows  in  the  thirtieth 
sarga  the  description  of  Kdtamuaald's  journey  from  Jyotsnavati  to 
Svarga,  and  in  the  thirty-first  the  description  of  Svarga,  Andhaka's 
residence.  The  following  seven  cantos  give  an  account  of  K^lamusala's 
reception,  of  the  delivery  of  his  message,  of  the  rabbulistic  reply  of  the 
guru  of  the  Asuras,  Usanas,  of  Kalamusala's  angry  retort,  of  further 
speeches  by  Andhaka  and  by  the  Asuras  Kanakaksha  and  Vajrabahu, 
and  of  Kalamusala's  final  angry  parting  words. 

The  thirty-ninth  sarga  opens  with  the  return  of  Kalamusala  to  Siva, 
and  the  delivery  of  Andhaka's  scornful  refusal  to  obey  Siva's  com- 
mand. The  remainder  of  the  sarga  and  the  next  three  are  taken  up 
with  the  manner  of  putting  Siva's  army  on  a  war  footing,  its  march 
against  the  enemy,  and  the  preparations  for  battle. 

The  battle  itself  occupies  the  remaining  s^irgas^  XLIII.-L.  It  is 
described  as  exceedingly  fierce  and  for  a  long  time  doubtful.  Chandika, 
Vishnu,  and  other  deities  are  introduced  as  taking  part  in  it.  The  de- 
scription is  interrupted  by  a  Chandistotra  sung  by  the  Siddhas  ^d 
Sadhyas  in  order  to  celebrate  the  valour  of  the  goddess.  This  fills 
Sarga  XLVII.     At  last  the  Asura,  of  course,  succumbs. 

Ratn&kara  was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  an  imitator  of  Bana, 
and  strove  to  show  himself  proficient  in  what  the  Hindus  consider  the 
higher  branches  of  poetic  composition.    The  Haravijaya  is  full  of  those 
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fanciful  tours  de  force  in  which  the  Pandits  delight ;  Samudffakas, 
Padmabandhas,  Avalis,  Pratilomdnulomas,  and  Pratilomavilomdrdha' 
pddas  abound.  Some  cantos,  « .  ^.  S.  III.,  show  Yamakas,  in  the  style 
of  the  Nalodaya^  in  every  half-verse  or  verse.  The  more  complicated 
metres  are  used  freely,  and  the  language  is  anything  but  simple. 
It  seems  to  me  not  hkely  that  the  Haravijai/a,  as  a  whole,  will  ever 
gain  many  friends  among  Europeans.  But  it  contains,  like  most 
Sanskrit  poems,  many  single  verses  and  passages  which  possess  both 
grace  and  force  of  expression.  It  is  also  of  some  interest  for  Saiva 
mythology  and  philosophy. 

The  MSS.,  being  new  copies,  are,  though  corrected  by  a  Pandit,  not 
very  good,  and  they  show  several  lacunae. 

The  Tika  explains,  as  its  title  Fishamapadoddyota  indicates,  only 
particularly  difficult  words  and  passages.  Its  MS.  begins  with  I.  5, 
and  ends  in  the  middle  of  Sarga  XLV.  Its  author  is  Alaka,  son  of 
Rajanaka  Jaydnaka. 

Ratnakara,  though  the  only  Kasmlrian  poet  of  the  9th  century 
represented  in  the  collection,  is  not  the  only  one  whose  works 
still  survive.  In  this  period  falls  also,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere, 
Abkinanda,  the  Gauda,  the  author  of  the  Rdmacharita  and  of  the 
Kddambarikathdsdra.  He  too  was  bom  in  Kasmir,  though  he 
wrote  under  the  protection  of  a  prince  of  the  P^la  dynasty  in  Bengal. 

The  tenth  century,  again,  is  a  blank.  Not  a  single  poem  which 
can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  this  period  was  to  be  obtained.  But 
the  eleventh  century  is  represented  by  a  number  of  important  works. 
There  are,  firstly,  four  poems  by  that  polyhistor  Kshemendra,  surnamed 
Vj/dsaddsa,  *  the  servant  of  Vyasa.'  Hitherto  only  three  of  his  poetical 
compositions  were  known,  the  Vrihakathd^  or  more  correctly  Frihat' 
kathdmanjari,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Bumell,  and  after- 
wards by  myself  in  Gujarat,  the  Bhdratamanjar%  which  I  obtained  from 
Bhuj,*  and  the  Kaldvildsa,  discovered  by  Dr.  Rajendralal  Mitra.  The 
first  work  was  not  procurable  in  Kasmir,  though  the  Pundits  had  heard 
of  it,  and  believed  that  copies  might  eventually  be  found.  A  Sarada 
paper  copy  of  the  Bhdratamanjariwfia  procured  with  some  trouble.  The 
Kaldvildsa,  a  copy  of  which  I  bought  in  1873-74  at  Bikaner,  was  un- 
known in  Kasmir.  In  addition  to  these  three  poems  Kasmir  furnished 
the  hitherto  unknown  Rdmdyanakathdsdra  or  Rdmdyanamanjari,  the 
Dasdvatdraeharita,  and  the  Samayamdtrikd^  as  well  as  a  Fydsdshfaka, 

*  Ste  Report  on  Sansk,  MS3.,  1874-75. 
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which  is  given  at  the  end  of  No.  154.  It  also  furnished  copies  of  a 
treatise  on  metres,  the  Suvriftatilaka,  No.  270,  of  a  dictionary,  the 
Lokaprakdsa,  and  a  commentary  on  a  treatise  of  pohty  by  Vyasa,  the 
NUikalpataru. 

Kshemendra  was  not  a  man  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  he 
has  taken  care  to  let  us  know  a  good  deal  about  himself  and  his  time. 
In  the  colophon  to  the  Samayamdtrikd  he  informs  us  that  he  finished 
that  work  during  the  reign  of  king  Ananta,  in  the  25th  year  of  the 
Kasmirian  cycle,  1050  A.D.  In  the  Suvrittatilaka  he  again  states  that 
he  wrote  under  Ananta,  and  finally  he  says  that  he  finished  the  Dasdva- 
tdracharita  in  the  year  41  of  the  Saptarshi  era,  under  Ananta^ % 
son,  Kalasa,  Ananta  ruled  from  Saptarshi  S.  4,  or  1029  A.D.,  to 
Saptarshi  S.  39,  or  1064  A.D.  In  the  latter  year  he  nominally  abdicated 
in  favour  of,  and  performed  the  abhisheka  of,  his  son  Kalasa.  The 
Saptarshi  year  4 1  corresponds  to  the  year  1066  A.D.  Consequently 
Kshemendra's  literary  activity  falls  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  other  data  which  he  gives  regarding  his 
family  and  himself  are  that  his  grandfather's  name  was  Sindhu,  and 
his  father's  Prakdsendra.  The  latter  was  a  great  patron  of  Brahmans, 
and  expended  three  kotis  or  thirty  millions  (of  what  is  not  stated) 
in  various  benefactions,  and  died  a  fervent  worshipper  of  Siva.  Kshe- 
mendra himself  seems  to  have  been  in  his  youth  a  Saiva,  but  later 
he  was  converted  to  the  Vaishnava-Bhagavata  creed  by  Somuchdrya. 
He  studied  the  Alaihkdrasdstra  under  the  famous  Abhinavaguptd- 
chdrya.  He  wrote  several  of  his  compositions  at  the  request  of  a  Brah- 
man called  Rdmayasas,  and  one,  the  FrihatkdthamanjarU  at  the 
command  of  one  Deoadhara,  who  seems  to  have  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Brahminical  community  of  Kasmir.  His  surname, 
Fydsaddsa,  is  given  in  all  his  works  except  in  the  Kaldvildsa, 

His  poems  are  of  two  kinds,  independent  didactic  compositions,  and 
narratives,  abstracts  of  large  older  poems.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
Kaldvildsa,  which  is  intended  to  expose  the  tricks  of  rogues,  traders, 
artizans,  etc.,  and  the  Samayamdtrikd,  which  is  intended  to  lay  open 
the  snares  of  courtezans.  In  both  these  poems  the  plan  is  the  same ; 
this  lesson  is  conveyed  in  a  number  of  stories,  more  or  less  amusing. 
I  consider  these  two  his  best  compositions,  which  show  most  original- 
ity, and,  here  and  there,  poetical  genius.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  second  are  such  as  would  make  a  translator  liable  to  a 
prosecution  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  Bhdra- 
tamanjari  and  the    Rdmdyanamanjari  are  short   abstracts  of  the  two 
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great  epic  poems  of  India.  It  may  have  cost  Kshemendra  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  compress  the  subject-matter  of  these  enormous  works  into 
a  small  compass.  But  I  cannot  discover  anj  poetical  spirit  in  his 
abstracts.  They  read  like  bad  versified  prose.  For  the  student  of 
Indian  literature  they  are,  however,  important,  as  they  show  the 
exact  condition  of  the  originals  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  a  careful  comparison  with  the  published  versions  of  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  and  Rdmdyani,  In  my  article  on  the  Vrihatkatkd*  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  style  of  that  work,  too,  is  bad,  and  often 
obscure.  But  its  interest  for  the  Sanskritist  is  now,  that  Kshemendra's 
date  has  become  known,  much  greater  than  formerly.  It  is  now  clear 
that  both  Kshemendra  and  Somadeva  translated  from  a  really  existing 
original  in  the  Paisdchi  bhdshd,  the  Vrihatkathd  of  Qun&dhya.  For, 
besides  the  distinct  assertion  of  both  poets  that  they  did  this,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  extensive  original  work  is  certain,  because  it  is  now  proved  that 
Kshemendra  cannot  have  used  the  Kathdsaritsdffara,  which  was  written 
seventy  years  after  his  time,  and  nobody  will  assert  that  Somadeva  used 
Kshemendra's  poem.  But  if  the  fact  is  established  that  the  works  of 
the  two  Kasmirians  really  give  the  contents  of  Gunadhya's  great  story, 
the  most  important  results  for  the  history  of  the  Panchatantra  and 
other  collections  of  apologues  which  form  part  of  both  may  be  gained 
therefrom.  Gunadhya's  Vrihatkathd  goes  back  to  the  first  or  second 
century  of  our  era.  A  comparison  of  its  version  of  the  Panchatantra 
with  those  now  current  in  India  and  with  the  so-called  Semitic  transla- 
tions will  show  that  the  work  translated  forKhosru  Noshirvan  was  not  the 
Panchatantra^  but  a  contemporaneous  or  later  collection  of  moral  tales. 
The  Dasdvatdracharita,  though  somewhat  different  in  character 
from  the  three  preceding  works,  resembles  them  in  so  far  that 
it  is  an  abstract  of  the  Pauranic  stories  regarding  the  ten  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu.  It  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  independent 
composition.  The  only  portion  of  it  which  seems  to  me  to  possess 
some  interest  is  the  Buddhdvatdra.  This  canto  gives  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  history  of  Sakyamuni  as  it  is  told  in  Buddhistic  works, 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  I  have  already  above,  p.  41,  expressed  my 
opinion  that  the  identification  of  Sakyamuni  with  Vishnu  dates  from 
early  times.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  Kshemendra  is  the  oldest  writer  with  a  fixed  date  who 
mentions  it. 


»  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  I.,  p.  302. 
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Besides  the  works  above  enumerated,  Kshemendra  wrote,  as  KaU 
hana  asserts,  a  Rdjdvali,  or  history  of  the  Rasmirian  kings.  The 
work  exists  now  in  KaSmtr.  But  the  hope  that  it  would  soon  come 
into  my  hands,  which  I  expressed  in  my  preliminary  Report,  has 
hitherto  not  been  fulfilled.  I  do  not,  however,  yet  despair  of  ultimately 
obtaining  it. 

The  second  poet  of  the  11th  century  who  is  represented  in 
our  collection  is  Bilhana.  In  my  introduction  to  his  VikramdH^ 
kacJiarita  I  identified  him  with  the  Rilhana  of  the  Calcutta  edition 
mentioned  RdjataranffiM  VII.  938,  who  is  said  to  have  left  Kasmir  in 
the  reign  of  king  Ralasa,  and  to  have  become  the  chief  Pandit 
of  Parm&di  of  Kaly&na.  My  conjecture  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  right  by  the  Sarada  MSS.  of  the  Rdjatarangini,  which  all,  including 
Kesavr^m's  codex  archetypusy  read  ^f^q^  for  f^^Ff^  The  period 
which  I  fixed  for  his  literary  career,  viz.  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  eleventh  century,  is  therefore  correct.  His  great  poem,  the 
Vikramdnkacharita,  was  not  known  in  Kasmir  before  my  visit.  But 
when  I  distributed  copies  of  my  edition  the  Pandits  soon  identified 
quotations  from  it  in  the  Kdvyaprakdsa  and  the  Bdlabodhint  vritti  of 
the  Kdtantra.  Hence  it  appears  that  six  hundred  years  ago  MSS.  of  it 
existed  in  Kasmir  also.  Of  Bilhana's  smaller  work,  the  Panchdsikd, 
I  obtained  one  copy,  which  settles  all  doubts  about  its  authorship, 
and  explains  the  origin  of  the  anecdote  connected  with  it.  The  first 
point  is  decided  by  the  sentence  in  the  colophon,  tti  chaurUuratapan- 
chdsikd  panditabilhanakrita  aamdptd*  and  by  the  second  of  the  two 
verses  which  open  the  poem  : — 

(1)  '<  Let  the  Lord  of  Kuntala  take  all  the  wealth  in  my  house ; 
still  unscathed  lies  living  in  my  heart  Sarasvati's  store.  Out  on  you, 
wretches!  leave  oflFyour  rejoicing;  shortly  shall  Fortune  enter  my 
abode,  seated  on  the  shoulders  of  an  elephant  whose  ears  beat  time  to 
his  hurried  steps. 

(2)  **  O  tender  maid,  why  directest  thou  thy  eyes,  lovely  as  a 
lotus-leaf,  always  to  the  king's  palace  that  raises  its  neck  on  high  ? 
Bilhana  will  not  turn  back  though  he  may  fall  a  prey  to  the  snare  of 
the  ooquettishly  shooting  glances  of  the  maids  of  heaven.*' 

Here  we  have  Bilhana's  name  twice,  and  its  position  in  the  second 
passage  is  such  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  its  being  a  later  addition. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  poet  Chaura,  to  whom  the  Panchd- 

•  Appx.  II.,  p.  xl. 
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sikd  is  sometimes  ascribed,  is  nothing  but  the  product  of  a  corrupt 
reading  in  the  colophon,  chaurasuratapanchdsikd  samdptd.  The 
anecdote  regarding  Bilhana's  intrigue  with  a  Chauda  or  Chaura 
(i.  e.  Chapotkata)  princess  which  the  Gujardt  MSS.  narrate,  originated, 
probably,  through  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  word  chauH. 
Instead  of  explaining  it  by  chauryena,  some  Pandit  took  it  to  be  the 
feminine  of  the  Rajput  name  Chaura  or  Chaudd,  and  invented  the 
anecdote  on  the  strength  of  thb  mistaken  interpretation. 

The  two  introductory  verses  of  the  Kasmirian  MS.,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  is  attested  by  Bilhana's  autobiography  in  the  Vikra- 
mdnkacharitay  show  that  the  Panchdsikd  was  written  in  Kaly^na, 
but  before  the  poet  had  obtained  the  favour  of  Vikramaditya  and  the 
dignity  of  Fidydpati.  The  mention  of  the  *  lord  of  Kuntala,'  and  the 
indignant  address  to  his  envious  rivals  and  enemies,  prove  this.  As  to 
the  contents  of  the  Panchdsikd,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  if  they  really 
refer  to  an  intrigue  of  the  poet,  or  if  the  situation  is  merely  imaginary. 
I  incline  to  the  latter  view.  The  Kasmirian  text  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  the  published  edition.  A  collation  with  Fon  Bohlens 
edition  gives  the  following  results  : — 
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Thus  the  Kasmir  MS.  does  not  even  contain  one-half  of  Bohlen's 
verses,  and  the  various  readings  m  the  identical  portions  are  extremely 
numerous.  But  among  the  Indian  MSS.  of  the  Panchdiikd,  too,  there 
is  little  agreement.  In  the  case  of  popular  poetical  Sanskrit  works  a 
restoration  of  the  original  text  is  extremely  difficult.  There  are, 
however,  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Kae- 
m Irian  text.  The  MS.  of  the  Paneh6sikd  contains  at  the  end  a  few 
single  slokas  attributed  to  Bilhana,  and  the  beginning  a  description  of 
the  Ndyikds, 
7  B 
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The  next  Kasmirian  author  who  is  represented  in  our  collection  is 
Somadeva,  who  composed  his  Kathdsaritsdgara  in  order  to  console 
king  Harshadeva's  mother  for  the  death  of  her  son.  As  Harshadeva 
was  killed  1101  A.D.,  he  must  have  written  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  new  MSS.  differ  frequently  in  their  readings 
from  the  published  text.  The  various  readings  in  the  second  lambaka^ 
which  I  had  collated  with  Prof.  Brockhaus's  edition  by  Narayana 
Sastrt,  amount  to  more  than  350.  But  in  many  cases  the  error  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Kasmirian  MSS. 

In  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  same  century  fall  Mankha, 
a  hitherto  unknown  poet,  and  Kaihafia,  the  author  of  the  Rdjataran- 
gim. 

The  former,  Mankha^  probably  wrote  his  chief  work,  the  ^rikantha- 
charita,  between  1135  and  1145,  a  few  years  earlier  than  Ealhana 
began  his  great  historical  poem.  The  Srikanthacharita  celebrates  the 
destruction  of  the  Asura  Tripura  by  Siva,  and  contains,  just  like  the 
Baravijaya  besides  the  story  of  Tripura's  defeat,  many  cantos 
describing  the  usual  accessories  allowed  in  kdvyas,  viz.  the  seasons, 
the  sunset,  sunrise,  court  amusements,  etc.  It  is  composed  so 
strictly  according  to  the  norm  of  the  Kdvyasdstra,  and  offers,  in  spite 
of  the  great  eloquence  and  proficiency  in  versification  shown  by  the 
author,  so  few  new  points  of  interest,  that  but  for  its  25th  canto,  which 
is  altogether  unique  in  Sanskrit  literature,  it  would  deserve  little 
attention.  In  the  latter  sarga*  Mankha  relates  how,  nflter  composing 
his  epic,  he  submitted  it  to  a  number  of  Pandits  aud  officials  assembled 
at  the  house  of  his  brother,  Alamkdra,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Jaya- 
«imAa  of  Kasmir,  1129-1150  A. D.  He  not  only  gives  the  names  of 
the  guests,  but  states  the  sdatra  in  which  each  of  them  was  proficient. 
The  number  of  the  persons  composing  Alamk&ra's  aabhd  was  thirty, 
viz.  : — 

AnandoyA  Naiyayika     XXV.         84 

Ananda,  the  son  of  the  poet  ^ambhu,  a  Vaidya...        „  97 

Kalydna,  a  pupil  of  Alakadatta,  a  poet,  resembling 

Bdhana  in  style „  80 

Garga,  A^oet „  56 

Oovinda,  ti  poet   , „  77 

«/a7iaX:a7(^'a,  a  grammarian  and  Vaidika    „  93 

Ja/Aa/ia,  a  poet,  minister  of  RAjapuri    „  75 

•  Appx.  II.,  cv.-cxx. 
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JtWt<Xra>  a  Mfmaihsaka  XXV.         72 

Tejakantha,  ambassador  of  Apardditya^  king  of  the 

Konkana „  111 

TratVo^a,  a  Mimamsaka „  6^ 

D(fmofifara,  an  official „  68 

iVian(/an(7,  a  Brahmavadin  „  25 

Ndga,  a  grammarian,  proficient  also   in  the   Alam- 

kdrasdatra   „  64 

Pfl/M,  a  poet     „  131 

Padmardjuy  2i  ^o%i „  86 

Pra^ato,  a  Saiva  philosopher „  95 

-BAtwf  Jfl,  a  poet    „  82 

Mandanay  son  of  ^riffarbha,  a  fellow-student  of  Man- 

kha's,  learned  in  all  i^^^ro*    „  53 

Zo^ara;a,  a  teacher  of  poetry „  107 

Ramyadeva^  A  YBidikA    „  33 

Ruyyaka,  Mankha's  ^2£n« „    30,  135 

Lakshmtdeva,  B.  \Bid^k& „  91 

Loshthadeva,  a,  poet „  36 

Fdff^svara,  &  poet    „  127 

^rikantha,  80X1  of  Srigarbha   „  54 

i^r^ar^Aa,  a  poet    „  50 

i^rt^Miina,  a  Mimarfasaka „  88 

Srivatsa,  a,  poet „  82 

Shashtha,  Si  pandit „  70 

Suhala,   ambassador  of  Govindachandra,    king   of 

Ranoj    „  102 

This  canto  has  a  double  value.  It  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  a 
aabhdt  one  of  the  chief  modes  of  social  intercourse  among  the  learned  in 
India.  The  description  is  so  true  that  nobody  who  has  witnessed  such 
gatherings  in  modern  India  will  fail  to  recognize  his  acquaintances  in  it. 
Besides  it  contains  some  valuable  historical  notes. 

Firstly,  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Alamkdrasarvasva,  whose 
author,  Ruyyaka,  can  be  nobody  else  but  Mankha*s  Quru,  who  in- 
structed the  poet  in  the  Kdvya  and  Alamkdrakdstras. 

There  are,  secondly,  the  two  ambassadors,  Sukola,  sent  by  Govinda- 
chandra, theRathor  of  Kanoj,  who  reigned,  according  to  his  inscriptions, 
between  1 120  and  1144  A.D.,*  and  Tej a kant ha, sent  by  Apardditya^  the 


•  Prinsep,  Essays,  II.  *258. 
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lord  of  the  Kohka^a,  whose  inscriptioDs  are  dated  1 185  and  1 1 86  A.D.* 
The  mention  of  the  latter,  which  shows  that  a  political  connection  existed 
between  Aparaditya  during  the  period  1135-1145  and  Kasmir,  is  of  great 
interest.  For  it  proves  that  the  reign  of  Apar&ditya  must  have  been 
of  long  duration,  and  reduces  the  gap  in  the  history  of  the  SilahAras 
after  Sri  Mamvani's  (or,  as  I  prefer  to  read,  Srim^n  Vani's)  inscription 
dated  Saka  982,  A.D.  1060,  very  considerably.  It  also  explains  how 
the  commentary  of  Jpardditya  on  the  Taj  naval  kyasmriti  came  to 
Kasmir,  and  why  it  is  now  almost  the  only  law-book  used  by  the 
Pandits. 

Thirdly,  the  incidental  mention  of  Bdjahekhara  (v.  74)  and  of 
Bilhana  (v.  80)  as  poets  of  estabhshed  reputation  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

Another  portion  of  the  ^rikanthaeharita  which  possesses  historical 
interest  is  canto  III.  31-78,'*'  where  Mankha  gives  his  pedigree,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  composition  of  his  poem.  Accord- 
ing to  y.  31  his  grandfather's  name  was  Manor atha^  and  his  father  was 
called  Fisvavartay  v.  35  (Fisvdvarta  in  the  colophon,  Sarga  XXV.). 
Vihavarta  had  four  sons,  &ringdra  (v.  45),  Bhanga  (v.  53),Alamkdra 
(v.  56),  familiarly  called  Lankaka,  (XXV.  37  seqq,),  and  Mankha,  or 
Mankhaka.  The  eldest  and  the  two  youngest  were  not  only  Pandits, 
but  also  employed  as  officials.  Sring^ra  assisted  Sussala  in  the  war 
against  Harskadeva,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  (v.  47),  and  re- 
ceived the  office  of  Brihattantrapati,  Alaihkdra,  who  was  a  great 
grammarian  and  student  of  the  Mahdbkdahya^  held  the  office  of  Div&n 
(samlhivigraha)  during  Sussala's  reign  (v.  62),  and  also  under  Jayasimha 
(XXV.  43,  61).  He  appears  to  be  the  Ala\hkdra  mentioned  so  fre 
quently  in  the  eighth  canto  of  the  RdjatarangirA  in  connection  with 
Bhoja*s  rebellion  against  Jayasimha, 

Mankha,  too,  held  office  under  Jayasimha  (v.  65),  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  his  designation  was.  Possibly  he  was  governor  of  some 
pargana. 

As  regards  Kalhana's  great  Kavya,  the  Rdjatarangird,  which,  after 
all,  will  probably  remain  the  only  Kasmirian  work  interesting  a  larger 
circle  of  readers,  the  Sarada  MS.  in  the  Government  collection,  toge- 
ther with  my  collation  of  GanakAk's  MS.,  Sahebram's  explanatory 
treatises  and  abstracts,  the  MSS.  of  the   Nilamatapurdna  and   other 

^  Jour,  Bo,  Br.  R.  As.   Soc.  XII.,  Art.  IX,  and  an  unpublished  stone  in  the 
Society's  Museum, 
t  Appx.  If.,  c-civ. 
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works,  will  enable  us  to  restore  the  text  and  to  explain  its  meaning  with 
greater  accuracy  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  The  contents  of  the  first 
six  cantos  of  the  Rdjatarangim  were  first  made  known  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson  in  1825,  in  the  XVth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches- 
Next,  the  text  was  published  in  Calcutta,  1835  A.D.,  by  the  Pandits 
of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Some  years  later  Mr.  A.  Troyer  began  a  critical 
edition  of  the  text,  and  in  1840  issued  the  first  six  cantos  together  with 
a  translation  of  the  whole  eight  cantos,  which  was  completed  in  1852. 
Further,  Professor  Lassen  gave,  in  his  great  encyclopcedia  of  Indian  anti- 
quities, the  Indische  Jlterthumer,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  work  ;  and 
last,  not  least.  General  Cunningham  treated  its  chronology  in  an  admi- 
rable article  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  of  1848.  It  may  seem 
scarcely  credible  that  a  book  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so 
many  Sanskritists,  and  of  some  of  the  first  rank,  is,  after  all  the  labour 
expended,  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  that  its  explanation  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  desire.  Still  this  is  the  case,  and  if  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  how  bad  the  materials  were  on  which  the  European  and 
Indian  scholars  have  worked,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a '  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  When  Professor  Wilson  wrote  he  possessed  three 
bad  and  incomplete  Devanagari  MSS.,  which  were  so  inaccurate 
"tliat  a  close  translation  of  them,  if  desirable,  would  have  been 
impracticable."*  The  Calcutta  edition  was  made,  as  Mr.  Troy  erf 
states,  according  to  a  Devan^r!  transcript  sent  by  Mr.  Moorcroft 
from  Kasmir,  and  Prof.  Wilson's  MSS.  Mr.  Troyer's  own  edition, 
finally,  was  prepared  from  the  same  materials  and  two  Devanagari 
copies  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  had  presented  to  the  library  of  the  India 
House.^  For  the  last  two  books  he  also  used  a  Devanigari  transcript 
procured  by  Major  Broom. §  Professor  Lassen  had  nothing  to  work 
upon  but  the  printed  texts. 

Both  editions  are  therefore  prepared  from  Devanagari  copies,  made 
either  in  India  or  in  Kasmir.  Not  one  of  the  scholars  who  have 
written  on  the  book  ever  saw  a  MS.  in  Sarada  characters,  in  which 
Kalhana's  original  copy  and  all  MSS.  in  Kasmir  were  written.  Besides, 
for  cantos  VII.  and  VIIL,  which  are  wanting  in  the  MSS.  acquired 
by  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  Professor  Wilson,  the  Calcutta  Pandits  had  a 


♦  As.  Res.  XV.  p.  5. 

t  B^/at,  vol.  I.,  p.  iv. 

J  Ibid,t  pp.  T.,  vii,,  and  viii. 

$  Ibid.,  vol.  III.,  p.  iii. 
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single  MS.,  Mr.  Moorcroft's  transcript.  After  what  I  have  said  above 
on  Kasmirian  Devanagari  MSS.  and  the  difficulty  Ka^mtrian  Pandits 
have  in  reading  Devanagari,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  published 
text,  especially  of  the  last  two  cantos,  should  contain  many  corrupt 
passages.  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  wonderful  that  the  changes 
required  are  not  more  numerous.  In  the  first  two  cantos  there  are,  if 
obvious  misprints  and  the  faulty  forms  Gonarda  for  Gonanda,  Kds- 
mirdh  for  KaSndrdh,  are  not  taken  into  account,  only  between  forty 
and  fifty  corruptions  which  seriously  affect  the  sense,  i.  e.  one  in  every 
eleven  or  twelve  verses.  Most  of  these  cases  are,  however,  very  serious. 
The  ratio  of  mistakes  does  not  increase  much  in  the  following  four 
tarangas.  Nearly  all  the  corruptions  in  these  six  books  have  been 
caused  hy  a  faulty  transcription  of  single  Sarada  letters  or  groups. 
But  in  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  tarangas  the  case  becomes  different. 
The  corrupt  passages  are  much  more  numerous,  and  some  verses  as 
given  in  the  Calcutta  edition  bear  only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the 
readings  of  the  Sarada  MSS.  It  seems  to  me  that  Moorcroft*s  trans- 
cript of  these  two  cantos  must  have  been  very  bad,  or  have  shown 
lacunae,  and  that  the  Calcutta  Pandits  have  corrected  the  text  in  a  very 
unscrupulous  manner. 

The  new  materials  which  I  have  procured  will  enable  us  to  restore 
the  text  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  purity  than  could  ever  be  done 
with  the  help  of  Devan&gari  MSS.  But  I  fear  that  a  small  number  of 
doubtful  passages  will  remain,  because  all  Sarada  MSS.  known  to  exist 
at  present  in  Kasmir  are  derived  from  a  single  copy  which  is  100  to 
150  years  old.  This  is  the  MS.  of  P.  Kesavram,  which  I  have  mention- 
ed already  several  times  as  the  codex  archeti/pus.  It  is  an  ancient  S&ra- 
cla  paper  MS.  written  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner.  It  bears  no 
date,  but  its  appearance  shows  that  it  must  be  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  The  Pandits  assert  that  it  is  the  MS.  from  which  Moor- 
croft's  transcript  was  made,  and  from  which  all  now  existing  copies 
have  been  derived.  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  the  first  statement  is 
correct,  as  Moorcroft's  copy  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  a  birch- 
bark  volume.*  The  second  statement  is,  I  think,  true,  as  all  the 
copies  which  I  have  used  and  seen,  half-a-dozen,  are  new,  and  agree  in 
all  decisive  passages  with  Kesdvram's  copy.  My  friends  made  great 
efforts  to  find  for  me  a  birch-bark  MS.,  for  the  loan  of  which  I  offered 
a  considerable  sum.  But  they  possessed  none,  and  were  unable  to 
procure  one.  P.  Chandr&m  told^  me  with  a  sorrowful  face  that  some 
•  Troyer,  Rd^fat.,  vol.  I .,  p.  iii. 
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years  ago  he  had  found  remnants  of  a  birch-bark  MS.  among  his 
father's  books,  and  thnt  he  had  thrown  them  into  the  Jhelum,*  as 
he  had  thought  that  thej  were  of  no  value.  This  is  the  only  news 
of  a  Bh^ja  MS.  of  the  Rdjatarangird  which  I  received,  and  I  fear 
that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  any  being  found  hereafter.  The 
possibility  of  such  an  event  can,  however,  not  be  denied  as  long  as  the 
Ubraries  belonging  to  tha  Persian-speaking  Pandits  have  not  been  fully 
explored. 

As  regards  the  efforts  of  European  scholars  to  translate  the  Rdjata- 
ranginty  and  to  use  its  contents  for  historical  purposes.  Professor  Wilson's 
and  Greneral  Cunningham's  results  are  the  most  trustworthy.  Consider- 
ing the  corruptness  of  Prof.  Wilson's  MSS.,  his  article  in  the  As.  Res. 
is  admirable,  and  deserves  the  great  fame  which  it  has  enjoyed.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  free  from  bad  mistakes,  some  of  which,  eg,  the 
misstatementf  that  Pratdpdditga,  the  second  Karkotaka  king,  had 
seven  sons,  instead  of  three  each  called  by  two  or  three  names,  have 
been  copied  by  every  succeeding  writer  on  KaSmirian  history,  and  have 
caused  mischief  in  other  respects.  He  has  also  omitted  to  make  use 
of  the  key  to  the  chronology  of  the  Karkotaka  and  the  later  dynasties, 
which  Kalhana  gives  (I.  52)  by  saying  that  the  Saptarshi  or  Laukika 
year  24  corresponded  to  ^aka  1070.  General  Cunningham  has  supplied 
this  omission  in  his  paper  on  Kasmir  coins  and  chronology  published 
in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1848.  The  dates  which  he  has  fixed 
for  the  kings  following  Durlabhaka  require  few  alterations.^        , 

As  regards  Mr.  Troyer's  work,  it  is  impossible  to  commend 
either  his  translation  or  the  historical  and  geographical  essays  attached 
to  it,  however  much  one  may  admire  his  patience  and  industry.  He 
undertook  a  task  very  much  beyond  his  strength,  for  which  he 
was  qualified  neither  by  learning  nor  by  natural  talent.  The  Rdjata- 
rangini  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult  book,  and  nobody  who  attempts  to 
translate  it  can  hope  to  accomplish  his  task  without  making  a  number 
of  mistakes.  But  Mr.  Troyer  has  seldom  been  able  to  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  except  where  Kalhana  uses  the  simplest,  plainest  language. 

*  It  is  customary  in  Easmtr  to  throw  remnants  of  books  into  the  river, 
in  order  to  preserve  *  the  fece  of  Sarasvati'  from  de61ement.  The  bodies  of 
children  that  die  before  teething  are  likewise  consi^ed  to  a  watery  grave. 
Similar  practices  prevail  on  the  Granges  and  other  particularly  holy  rivers. 

t  As.  Res.  XV.  p.  48. 

X  The  necessity  of  one  alteration  in  the  date  of  Lalit4ditya  and  his  predeces- 
sors, whose  reigns  Kalhana  has  antedated  by  thirty  years,  has  been  recognised 
by  General  Cunningham  himself :  compare  above,  p.  43,  note,  Ane,  Geogr,^  p.  01, 
and  the  Ind,  Ant,  II.  10*2  seqq. 
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His  renderings  of  passages  in  which  Kalhaua  adopts  a  higher  style  are 
invariably  wrong,  and  frequently  unintelligible.  The  worst  portions  of 
the  translation  are  Cantos  VII.  and  VIII.  The  contents  of  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  essays  attached  to  the  translation  require  no 
condemnation  on  my  part,  as  they  have  been  estimated  at  their  proper 
value  by  other  Sanskritists.  But  I  must  touch  on  one  point  dis- 
cussed in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Troyer's  3rd  volume,  regarding  which  Pro- 
fessor Lassen  also  has  followed  him.  Mr.  Troyer  undertakes  there, 
p.  X.,  an  inquiry  about  the  authorship  of  the  last  two  cantos  of 
the  Rdjataranffini,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  these 
cannot  be  the  same  person  as  he  who  wrote  the  first  six  tarangas, 
because  (I)  he  allots  to  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  double  the 
number  of  verses  which  he  devotes  to  the  preceding  three  thousand 
two  hundred  years;  (2)  because  the  references  and  re^umi^  made -in 
Cantos  VII.  and  VIII.  to  and  of  events  narrated  in  the  first  six  cantos 
are  not  exact;  (3)  because  the  Vlllth  Canto  relates  events  which 
occurred  after  A.D.  114^,  the  year  given  (I.  42)  as  the  date  of  the 
book.  To  these  arguments  Professor  Lassen  adds  the  difference  in 
style  observable  in  the  two  portions,*  and  that  in  some  MSS.  the  last 
two  books  are  wanting. 

These  arguments,  plausible  as  they  may  seem,  are  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  assertion  made.  For,  with  regard  to  the 
first  point,  Mr.  Troyer  himself  has  already  given  the  objection  which 
is  fata^  to  it.  If  a  chronicler  narrates  the  events  of  his  own  time  and 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  it  at  greater  length  than  the  re- 
moter portions  of  the  history  of  his  country,  that  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expected.  His  materials  were  more  abundant,  and  the  events  in 
which  he  himself,  his  immediate  ancestors  and  his  patron,  played  their 
parts,  possessed  for  him  an  interest  which  the  more  distant  times  did  not 
possess.  This  interest  which  he  took  in  his  surroundings  explains  also 
why  he  introduces  details  which  to  men  of  later  times  appear  trivial  and 
uninteresting.  To  say  less  would  also  have  been  considered  an  offence 
against  the  Raj&,  in  whose  employ  Kalha^a's  father  was.  The  answer 
to  the  second  argument,  the  discrepancies  between  statements  in  the 
first  six  cantos  and  the  last  two,  is  that  these  discrepancies  are  mostly, 
if  not  wholly,  due  to  Mr.  Troyer's  bad  material  and  faulty  translation. 
It  is  true  that  the  successor  of  Chandrapida  is  called  Lalitaditya  in 
the  IVth  canto,  and  MuktApida  in  the  resume  attached  to  the  Vlllth. 


•  Ind.AH.  III.  461. 
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But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Kalhana  that  Mr.  Troyer  has  not  been  able 
to  imderstand  the  verses  (IV.  42,  43)  in  which  it  is  clearly  stated  that 
Muktapida  and  Lalituditya  are  names  of  the  same  person.  As  regards 
the  third  argument,  Mr.  Troyer  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  Kalhana 
states  that  he  began  to  write  his  poem  in  Saptarshi  Saihvat  24.  It 
contains  more  than  8,000  slokas,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
author  completed  it  in  the  same  year.  The  fact  that  he  mentions  in 
the  Vlllth  book  events  which  happened  nine  years  later,  in  Saptarshi 
Saihvat  33,*  merely  proves  that  the  poem  was  not  completed  until  after 
that  time. 

Professor  Lassen's  additional  arguments  are  not  more  conclusive. 
Neither  myself  nor  the  Kasmirians  have  been  able  to  detect  any  dif- 
ference in  the  style  of  the  two  parts.  The  incorrect  Calcutta  text  is 
hardly  a  fair  basis  for  the  argument.  The  MSS.,  finally,  in  which 
the  last  books  are  wanting  are  secondary  sources,  modern  transcripts, 
which  prove  nothing. 

While  it  is  thus  not  difficult  to  meet  the  objections  against  Kalhana' s 
authorship  of  cantos  VII.  and  VIII.,  there  are  some  important  facts 
in  favour  of  it.  The  first  is  that  the  Vlth  canto  ends  too  abruptly 
to  be  considered  the  real  conclusion  of  a  mahdkdvya.  Secondly,  the 
obscurity  of  the  narrative  in  the  Vlllth  canto,  of  which  Mr.  Troyer 
justly  complams,  is  such  as  might  easily  be  caused  in  a  contempo- 
rary history  by  the  chronicler's  omitting,  as  superfluous,  details  which 
were  so  notorious  that  he  might  presume  them  to  be  known  to  his 
readers,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  his  hearers.  Thirdly,  and 
this  is  the  really  conclusive  argument,  Jonaraja,  who  wrote,  about  two 
hundred  years  after  Kalhana,  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Kasmir, 
states  distinctly  that  his  predecessor's  work  ended  with  the  reign  of 
Jayasimha,  which  is  described  in  the  Vlllth  canto  of  the  Rdjatarangim. 
He  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem, 

krigonandamukhair  dharmasmhrnukhair  d  kaleh  kila  \ 

kamirakdh/api  bMpair  apdli  gunasdlibhih  ||  4  || 

teshdm  abhdgyahemantanikdtanuud  tishthati  \ 

naiva  kasckid  apasyat  tdn  kdvydrkdnudaydch  ckiram  \\  5  ||t 

raaamayyd  gird  vriddhdih  nityatdrunyam  dpipat  \ 

aiha  sryayashhhdntdm  tatkirtim  kalhanadvtjah  \\  6  || 


•  R6Jai.  VIII.  3193,  Troyer. 

t  TAn  instead  of  lam  is  the  reading  of  the  Simda  MSS. 
8b 
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(4)  "  From  the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyuga  righteous  kings,  endowed 
with  {great)  qualities,  the  first  among  whom  is  the  illustrious  Gonanday 
protected  Kasmir-land,  the  daughter  of  Kasyapa. 

(5)  "  As  long  as  the  darkness  of  night  (caused)  by  the  winter  of  their 
misfortune  lasted,  nobody  perceived  them.  For  late  it  was  ere  the  sun 
of  poetry  rose. 

(6)  **Then  the  Brahman  Kalhana  gave,  by  the  nectar  of  his  song, 
eternal  youth  to  the  ancient  fame  of  these  {princes),  the  last  among 
whom  was  the  illustrious  Jai/asimha,* 

I  think  we  may  trust  Jonaraja's  word  and  accept  it  as  a  fact  that 
Kalhana  wrote  the  whole  of  the  eight  cantos  which  go  under  his  name. 

A  new  attempt  to  translate  and  to  explain  the  Rdjatarangird,  and 
to  use  its  contents  for  the  history  of  India>  ought  to  be  made.  But  it 
is  a  work  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  and  will  require  much  time  and 
patience.  As  no  commentary  on  the  book  exists,  it  is  firstly  necessary 
to  study  all  the  Kasm Irian  poets  and  writers  on  Alamkdra  who  imme- 
diately preceded  and  followed  Kalhana,  especially  the  Haravijaga,  the 
Srihanthac^arita,  Bilhana's  Fikramdnkadevacharita,  Jonaraja's  and 
^rlyaro,'' s  Rdjatarangii^,  etc.  A  close  attention  to  their  style,  similes, 
and  turns  of  expression  will  solve  most  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  Kalhana's  style.  Next  the  ancient  geography  of  Kasmir  must  be 
minutely  studied.  Nearly  all  the  localities  mentioned  can  be  identified 
with  more  or  less  precision  by  means  of  the  Ndamatapurdna,  the 
Mdhdtmgas,  the  later  Rdjalarangims,  Sahebram*8  Ttrthasamgraha, 
the  set  of  native  maps  procured  by  me,  the  large  map  of  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey,  and  the  works  and  articles  of  modern  travellers  and 
archaiologists.  But  some  of  the  geographical  questions  will  probably 
require  a  final  re-examination  in  Kasmir.  As  regards  the  use  of  the 
contents  of  the  Rdjatarangini  for  the  history  of  Kasmir  and  of 
India,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  for  the  earlier  portion,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Karkota  dynasty.  Kalhana's  chronology  of 
the  Gonandiya  dynasties  is,  as  Professor  Wilson,  Professor  Lassen, 
and  General  Cunningham  have  pointed  out,  Talueless.  An  author 
who  connects  the  history  of  his  country  with  the  imaginary  date 
of  a  legendary  event,  like  the  coronation  of  Yudhishthira,  and 
boasts  that  "  his  narrative  resembles  a  medicine,  and  is  useful  for 
increasing  and  diminishing  the  {statements  of  previous  writers  regard- 

•  In  the  text  the  adjective  translated  by  *  last  of  whom,'  etc.  refers  to  fame. 
But  the  general  bcnj^o  of  the  passage  is  the  same. 
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ing)  kings,  place,  and  time,"*  must  always  be  sharply  controlled,  and 
deserves  no  credit  whatever  in  those  portions  of  his  work  where  his 
narrative  shows  any  suspicious  figures  or  facts.  The  improbabilities  and 
absurdities  in  the  first  three  cantos  are  so  numerous  that  I  think  the 
Rdjataranfftni  ought  to  be  consulted  much  less  for  the  period  com- 
prised therein  than  has  been  done  by  the  illustrious  Orientalists 
named  above.  I  would  not  fill  the  intervals  between  the  historically 
certain  dates  of  Afoka,  Kanishka,  and  Durlabhaka  by  cutting  down  the 
years  of  the  kings  placed  between  them  by  Kalhana.  But  I  would 
altogether  ignore  all  Kasmirian  kings  for  whose  existence  we  have  no 
evidence  from  other  sources,  be  it  through  Indian  or  foreign  writers,  or 
through  coins,  buildings,  and  inscriptions.  If  Kalhana  had  merely 
given  the  stories  reported  by  Suvrata  and  other  predecessors,  there 
might  be  a  hope  that  we  could  re-arrange  them.  But  we  do  not  know 
what  materials  he  had,  nor  how  he  treated  them,  if  in  any  particular 
case  he  lengthened  or  shortened  the  reigns,  and  if  he  displaced  or  added 
kings  or  not.  General  Cunningham's  constant  search  for  Kasmirian 
coins,  which,  as  I  learn  from  his  private  letters,  is  attended  with  good 
results,  will  eventually  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  dark  period 
of  Kasmirian  history.  Full  certainty  regarding  the  era  of  the  Guptas, 
which  now  seems  to  be  near  at  hand,  will  also  assist  in  settling  the 
dates  of  some  kings,  especially  of  Toramana,  Matrigupta,  and  Pravara- 
sena. 

For  the  period  which  begins  with  the  Karkofca  dynasty  not  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  discovery  of  the  initial  date  of  the  Saptarshi 
or  Laukika  era,  which  I  obtained  in  Kasmir,  makes  it  possible  to  fix 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  after  .\vantivarman  with  perfect  accuracy. 
The  beginning  of  the  Saptarshi  era  is  placed  by  the  Kasmirians  on 
Chaitra  sudi  1  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Kaliyuga,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  year,  in  which  Kalhana  wrote,  is  consequently  the  Saptarshi 
year  4224.     For 

The  distance  between  Kali  25  and  the  beginning  of  the 

^kaera  is  3.154 

The  distance  between  ^ka  samvat  1  and  Kalhana's  time.      1,070 


Hence  results  a  total  of  Saptarshi  years 4,224 

My  authorities  for  placing  the  beginning  of  the  Saptarshi  era  in 
Kali  25  are  the  following.  First,  P.  Dayaram  Jotsi  gave  me  the 
subjoined  verse,  the  origin  of  which  he  did  not  know  : — 


•  Rdjat.  I.  21. 
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kuler gataih  sdyakanetravarshuih  siptarshivaryds  tridivtimpraydtdh  | 
toke  hi  samvatsarapattrikdydm  saptarskimdnam  pravadanti  santah  \\ 
**  When  the  years  of  the  Kalijuga  marked  by  the  *  arrows  and  the  eyes' 
(t.0.  the  five  and  the  two,  or,  as  Indian  dates  have  to  be  read  back- 
wards, 25)  had  elapsed,  the  most  excellent  Seven  Rishis  ascended  to 
heaven.  For  in  the  calendar  {used)  in  the  world*  the  virtuous  declare 
the  computation  of  the  Saptarshi  {years  to  begin  from  that  point)." 

Pandit  Damodar  explained  the  verse  as  I  have  done  in  the  above 
translation,  and  added  that  each  Saptarshi  year  began  on  Chaitra  sudi 
1 ,  and  that  its  length  was  regulated  by  the  customary  mixing  of  the 
chdndra  and  saura  mdnas. 

The  correctness  of  his  statement  is  confirmed  hy  a  passage  in  P. 
Sahebram's  Rdjataranginisamgraha  (No.  176),  where  the  author  says 
that  the  Saka  year  1786  (A.D.  1864),  in  which  he  writes,  corresponds 
to  Kali  4965  and  to  Saptarshi  or  Laukika  samvat  4940.t  One  of  the 
copyists,  too,  who  copied  the  Dhvanydloka  (No.  255)  for  me  in  Septem- 
ber 1875,  gives  in  the  colophon,  as  the  date  of  his  copy,  the  Saptarshi 
year  4951.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  P.  D^modar's 
statement  regarding  the  beginning  of  the  Saptarshi  era  is  not  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  but  based  on  the  general  tradition  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  calculation  which  throws  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Saptarshi  era  back  to  3076  B.C.  is  worth  no  more  than 
that  which  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyuga  in  3101  B.C.  But 
it  seems  to  me  certain  that  it  is  much  older  than  Kalhana's  time,  be- 
cause his  equation  24=  1078  agrees  with  it4  It  may  therefore  be 
safely  used  for  reducing  with  exactness  the  Saptarshi  years,  months, 
and  days  mentioned  in  his  work  to  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
results  which  will  be  thus  obtained  will  always  closely  agree  with  those 
gained  by  General  Cunningham,  who  did  use  the  right  key. 

In  concluding  this  long  discussion  on  the  Rdjataranginiy  I  will  add 
that  the  specimen  of  a  new  translation  given  below,  pp.  Ixvi.-lxxxii. 
of  Appendix  II.,  is  merely  intended  to  show  some  of  the  results  which 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  new  materials  brought  by  me  from 
Kasmir.  I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  difficulties  requiring  considera- 
tion have  been  brought  to  a  final  solution. 

*  The  word  loke, '  in  the  world,'  alludes  to  the  appeUution  Lokak&la,,  Laukika 
samvateara. 

t  RAjataranginigamgraha^  fol.  4b,  1.  7:  tatrddya  Me  1766  kaligate  4965  sckptar- 
shichdrAnumaiena  samvat  4940. 

X  The  use  of  the  Saptarshi  era  in  Ka^mlr  and  the  adjacent  hill  states,  which 
continues  even  in  the  present  day,  had  first  been  pointed  out  by  General  Cun- 
ningham. 
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The  little  stotra  attributed  to  Kalhana  (No.  107)  is,  I  think,  only  a 
collection  of  the  mangaldcharanaa  and  other  verses  in  the  Rdja- 
taranginx  addressed  to  Siva-Ardhan^risvara. 

About  the  same  time  in  which  Kalhana  wrote,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later,  liyed  Jayadrathoy  the  author  of  the  Haracharitachintdmani^ 
Nos.  210-14.  This  poet,  who  bears  the  surnames  Mahftmahesrard- 
charya  and  RAjanaka,  was,  as  we  learn  from  No.  449  (Appx.  II., 
cxlyiii.  Mcqq.)^  a  brother  of  Jayaratha,  the  author  of  the  Tantrulokam- 
veka.  His  poem  narrates  a  number  of  6aiya  myths,  and  is  full  of  the 
Saiva  doctrines  of  Fasugupta's  school. 

The  remaining  dated  Kasmirian  poems  contained  in  the  collection  are 
the  Rujatarangiids  of  Jonaraja  and  of  Sriyara,  which  belong  to  the  15th 
century,  and  the  Rdjdvalipatdkd  of  Prajyabhatta,  which  was  composed 
after  Akbar's  conquest  of  the  Valley.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Subhdshttdvali  of  Srirara  and  the  Kathdkautuka  of  the  same  author. 
The  new  MSS.  of  the  three  historical  poems  will  permit  the  preparation 
of  a  much  more  trustworthy  edition  than  has  been  given  by  the  Calcutta 
Pandits.  The  Kasmir  MSS.  of  Jonaraja's  work  are  defective,  like  the 
Calcutta  edition.  The  Dilhi  MS,,  a  Devanagarl  copy  which  is  exe- 
cuted with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  ornamented  with  red  initials  and 
a  gold  border,  is  complete.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  is  derived  from 
a  genuine  complete  MS.,  or  if  it  has  been  completed  at  random. 

Srivara's  Subhdshitdvali  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  Indian 
hterature.  It  is  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  Samgadhara's 
PaddAati,  and  contains  extracts  from  more  than  350  poets*  and  works 
whose  names  are  given.  The  persons  whose  works  Srivara  used  are 
mostly  Kasmirians.  But  comparatively  modem  writers  from  India 
have  also  furnished  contributions,  e.g.  the  great  Jaina  teacher  Hema- 
chandra,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  His  Kathdkautuka  is  a 
collection  of  stories  translated  from  the  Persian,  by  order  of  his 
patron  Zain-ulAbidtn. 

The  collection  contains  fiirther  some  poems  which  have  been  written 
by  Kasmirian  authors  of  uncertain  date,  viz.  the  AnandakdvyCy  No.  108, 
various  atotras  or  hymns,  Nos.  109,  117,  134-138,  151,  155,  160, 
165,  the  Rdvandrjuniya  or  Arjunardvar^ga,  and  the  Stutikusumdnjali. 
None  of  these  except  the  first  and  the  last  two  are  of  any  great  extent 
or  of  any  particular  importance.  The  Anandakdvya  is  a  work  like  the 
Rdmakrishnakdvyay  each  verse  of  which  has  two  meanings.     Bhima- 

*  I  had  an  index  made  by  MArtanda  ^Afltii.  Professor  Peterson  is  going  to 
publish  a  separate  article  on  the  book. 
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bhatta's  Rdvandrjurviya  resembles  the  Bhaitikdvya^  and  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  Stutikusumdnjali  is  a  highly 
esteemed  poem  in  praise  of  6iva.  It  might  have  found  its  place  just 
as  well  under  i^aivadarsana  as  here.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
books  of  uncertain  date  is  older  than  the  10th  century. 

The  poetical  MSS.  of  the  second  class,  which  contain  works  by 
Indian  poets,  with  or  without  Kasmirian  commentaries,  are,  partly  at 
least,  very  interesting.  The  old  Bh^rja  MS.  of  Kalidasa's  Sdkuntala, 
No.  192,  gives  a  new  redaction  of  this  famous  play,  the  fourth  which 
has  been  discovered.  As  the  question  if  the  Bengali  or  the  so-called 
Devanagari  version  is  the  original  one,  has  lately  been  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessors Weber  and  Pischel,  I  have  printed,  Appx.  II.,  li^v.-c,  the  first 
Act  as  it  stands  in  the  new  MS.,  allowing  all  the  cleric£t  mistakes  even 
to  remain.  From  a  comparison  of  this  text  with  the  printed  editions  it 
will  appear  that  the  Kasmirian  version  agrees  neither  with  the  Bengali 
redaction  nor  with  the  Devanagari.  If  the  quotations  from  the  ^dkun- 
talandtaka  in  the  Kdvyaprakdaa  may  be  trusted,  its  readings  go  back 
to  the  end  of  the  12th  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

The  MSS.  of  Bana's  Harshacharita  and  of  its  commentary,  Nos. 
219-222,  are  of  considerable  importance.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
new  materials  a  critical  edition  of  this  poem  is  possible.  Copies  of  the 
Harshacharita  are  by  no  means  as  rare  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  a  few 
years  back.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have  obtained  several  trans- 
cripts of  ancient  MSS.  from  Benares,  and  two  old  copies,  on  loan,  from 
the^same  place.  Kasmir  has  now  furnished  two  old  copies  and  a 
transcript  of  a  third  MS.  In  the  Hbrary  of  the  Maharaja  of  Jepur 
there  are  two  good  old  MSS.  Other  MSS.  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Calcutta  editor,  Mr.  Jibanand,  by  Dr.  Burnell,  and  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bh^ii  Daji.  Besides  these  there  is  Mr.  Ranchod  Nilkantha's  fine  Ah- 
madabad  copy.  The  materials  collected  by  myself  have  been  made 
over  to  Professor  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  from  whose  competent  hand  a 
critical  edition  may  be  shortly  expected. 

The  Yudhishthirakdvya^  Nos.  1  ^d  and  1  ^7,  is  the  same  work  of 
which  I  gave  a  short  notice  in  my  Report  for  1874-75.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  the  name  of  its  author  is  Fdsudevn.  Neither  the  MSS.  nor 
the  commentary  state  when  or  where  he  lived.  The  author  of  the 
commentary,  Ratnakantha,  wrote  under  Aurangzeb,  in  the  1 7th  century. 
The  Prithvtrujavijaya,  No.  150,  is  an  historical  work  describing  the 
victories  of  the  famous  Chahumana  king  PrithvirAja  of  Ajmir  and 
Dilhi,  who  fell  in  1193  A.D. 
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It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  old  MS.  is  mutilated,  and  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  make  the  work  of  reading  it  very  difficult.  The  beginning 
is  wanting.  The  leaves  which  contain  cantos  I.-X.  have  been  broken 
in  the  middle  by  the  friction  of  the  thick  string  used  for  sewing  the 
volume.  Further,  the  lower  portions  of  a  considerable  number  of 
leaves  have  been  lost,  and  as  the  lower  left-hand  side  of  the  margin, 
on  which  stood  the  figures  numbering  the  leaves,  has  also  been  broken 
off,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  connection  of  the  upper  and 
the  lower  halves  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  sense.  In  order  to 
make  quite  sure,  I  began  to  decipher  and  to  transcribe  first  Sarga 
XI.  and  the  small  portion  of  Sarga  XII.,  which,  though  hardly  a 
single  verse  is  without  lacuna*,  can  be  read  and  understood  most  easily. 
My  intention  was  to  go  later  backwards  over  the  first  cantos.  I  regret 
that  other  more  pressing  work  has  prevented  me  from  doing  this. 
All  I  can  give,  at  present,  is  a  note  on  the  contents  of  canto  XI.  Its 
first  verses  state  that  the  king,  Prith^iraja,  was  angry.  His  minister 
Kddambavdma,  tried  to  appease  him.  While  the  latter  was  speaking 
the  chamberlain  (pratihdra)  entered  and  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
messenger  from  Gujarat.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be  introduced  at 
once.  The  messenger  appeared  and  announced  a  great  victory 
gained  by  the  Gurjaras  over  the  Gauris,  The  next  two  verses,  12  and 
13,  are  greatly  mutilated,  and  their  sense  is  not  clear.  In  the  14th 
verse  begins  a  consolatory  speech  of  one  Priihivibhata,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  king.  After  .its  conclusion  the  Kaja  dismisses  the 
messenger  from  Gujarat  with  presents,  and  enters  his  picture-gallery. 
There  Prithimbhata,  who  is  now  called  *  the  king  of  bards,'  vandi- 
rdja,  shows  to  the  king  illustrations  ofthe  history  ofRama  and  explains 
them  to  him,  saying  that  the  king  is  an  incarnation  of  Rama,  and  that 
he  may  read  his  fate  in  them.  These  absurdities  fill  the  remainder 
of  the  canto. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  battle  between  the  Giiijaras  and 
Gauris,  i.e.  the  Musalmans,  under  Skdhdbuddm  Ghori,  referred  to 
in  the  text,  is  the  victory  gained  by  MAlaraja  II.  and  Bhimadeva  II. 
A.D.  1176.  The  beginning  of  the  poem  gives  the  pedigree  of  the 
Chahumanas,  and  notices  of  Prithviraja's  predecessors.  The  Prithim- 
rdjavijaya  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  Pandit  who  lived  at  the  Dilhi 
court.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  supposition  is  that  the  com- 
mentary on  the  work  is  by  the  same  Jonarnja  who  wrote  the  Rdja' 
tarangim  and  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  i5th  century,  a  little 
more  than   two   hundred   years  after  Prithviraja's  time.    The  poem 
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deserves,  therefore,  to  be  analysed  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  MS. 
allows  it.  Other  copies  will  no  doubt  be  found  if  they  are  inquired 
after.  The  recovery  of  this  work  is  a  proof  for  the  assertion  which  I 
made  in  the  introduction  to  the  Vikiramdnkacharita  that  the  Hindus 
did,  and  do  still,  possess  many  historical  poems,  and  that  with  a  little 
patience  they  will  come  out.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Prithivird- 
javijaya  another  historical  work,  written  by  a  contemporary  of  the 
persons  whose  history  is  narrated,  has  turned  up  in  Gujarat.  This  is 
Somes  vara*  s  Ktrtikaumudi,  of  which  I  have  given  some  notice  in  my 
article  on  '  Eleven  Land-Grants  of  the  Chaulukyas,'  which  will  appear 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary, ' 

The  other  Kasmirian  MSS.  of  Sanskrit  works  written  in  India  proper 
do  not  appear  to  possess  any  great  value.  I  have  collated  portions  of  the 
Mahdbhdrata  with  the  version  commented  on  by  Nilaka^tha,  and  one  Act 
of  the  Mdlatimddhava  with  Professor  Bhandarkar*s  excellent  edition. 
The  differences  which  I  found  were  not  of  great  importance.  Among  the 
commentaries  on  kdvyaa  written  by  Kasmirians,  those  of  Abhinavagupta 
on  the  Ghatakharpara  and  of  JonarAja  on  the  Kirdtdrjuniya  deserve 
attention.  The  former  is  really  a  work  of  the  great  ^va  Ach&rya, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1000  A.D. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  MSS.  containing  kdvyas,  I  will 
state  that  a  MS.  of  the  Gilagovinda,  which  I  could  not  acquire,  has 
the  following  note  at  the  end: — samdptaih  chedaih  srigxtagovindd^ 
hhidhaih  samicMnatamaih  sdstram  sampdrnam  ||  ||  kritih  iribkojade- 
vdtmajasrirdmadevaputrakrijayadevapanditardjasyeti  hey  ah  II  atha 
lakshmanatenandmanripatisamaye  irijayadevasya  kamrdjapratiahthd^ 
etc. 

According  to  this  statement  Jayadeva  lived  under  a  king  called 
Lakshmanasena,  As  Jayadeva  is  thought  to  have  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Eastern  India,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Lakshmanasena  is  the 
Vaidya  king  of  Bengal  whose  inscription  at  Gayft  is  dated  Vikrama 
Samvat  1173,  or  A.D.  1116.* 

Both  according  to  their  own  account  and  according  to  the  admissions 
of  the  learned  in  India,  the  KaSmirians  were  formerly  as  distinguished  in 
the  Alaihkdraidslral or  poetics,  as  in  poetry,  and  produced  a  long  series 
of  writers  on  this  subject.  The  oldest  text-books  on  Alaihkdra^  those  of 
Bh&maha  and  Bhattan&yaka,  have  been  lost,  but  a  great  number  are 
still  extant,  the  earliest  of  which  belong  to  the  times  of  king  Jayipida, 

•  See  Prin8ep*8  Estayi,  II.  S72. 
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779-813  A.D.  One  of  these,  the  Alamkdrasdatra  of  Bhatfca  Udbhata, 
I  found,  together  with  a  commentary  of  Pratihara  Induraja,  in  Jesalmir. 
Of  this  Bhatodbhatta,  Kalhana  says'*'  that  he  was  Jay^pida's  Sabhdpati, 
or  chief  pandit,  and  that  he  was  paid  daily  a  lakh  of  dindrtia.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  recipient  of  such  magnificent  pay  did  not  write 
a  more  extensive  book,  and  did  not  give  us  extracts  from  contempora- 
neous poets.  He  has  only  composed  a  short  treatise  on  the  Alaihkdras, 
or  '  ornaments'  to  be  used  in  poetry^  and  most  egotistically  takes  his 
examples  from  his  own  work,  a  Kumdrasmhbhava.f 

The  second  work  which  probably  belongs  to  this  time  is  Fdmana^s 
well-known  Kdirydlauxkdravritti.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Cappeller,  places  it 
in  the  12th  century.  But  that  is  no  longer  possible,  since  Abhinava- 
gupta,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  quotes 
Fdmana  (see  below)  as  one  of  his  authorities.  This  quotation 
makes  it  impossible  to  place  Vamana  later  than  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  But  I  am  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Kasmirian  Pandits  that  he  was  the  Fdmani  whom  JayApifJa  employed 
as  one  of  his  ministers.  A  copy  of  the  Kdvydlamkdravritti,  No.  260, 
procured  from  Gwalior,  is  found  in  the  collection. 

After  the  writers  of  Jaydpida^s  reign  follow  Anandavardhana  and 
Raindkara^  who  both  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  I 
have  given  abovej  the  facts  which  bear  on  the  date  of  the  latter.  The 
former,  Anandavardhana^  too,  is  mentioned  by  KalhaDa§  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  Auantivarman*s  court.  His  great  work  is  the  Dhvanyd- 
loka.W  Kdvydloka,  or  Sihridaydloka^  Nos.  254-257,  a  commentary  in 
foui^  chapters  on  certain  verses  treating  of  Dhvani^  *  implied  meaning,' 
which  is  considered  the  soul  of  poetry. 

From  Abhinavagupta's  Tika^  it  appears  that  these  verses  are  the 
composition  of  some  older  writer  whose  name  is  not  given.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  contain  no  mangaldcharana.  Anandavardhana 
quotes  the  following  poets  and  writers  on  Alamkdra : — 

Kdliddaa,  fol.  206,  1.  4.** 

PundarAka,io\.  1116,  1.  2. 

Bdnay  fol.  ^7ay  1.  8. 

Bhaitodbhata,  fol.  716,  1.3. 


•  B^'at.  IV.  494.    Mr.  Trover  has  not  seen  that  Udbhata  was  a  proper  name. 

t  CJompar©  also  ^ankar  P.  Fandit,  Trans.  Or.  Congr,,  p.  263. 

I  P.  42.  i  RdjaU  V.  34. 

f  Compare  Appx.  H.,  pp.  cxxx.-cxxxii 

IT  Appx.  IL,  p.  cxxxi,  line  14. 

••  These  figures  refer  to  MS.  No.  264. 

9  B 
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BMmaha,  fol.  27b,  1.  2. 

Sarvasend^^ol,  99a,  1.  6. 

Sdtavdhana,  fol.  9/6,  1.  2. 

He  calls  6ana  Hhdnmsvardkhyajanapadavarnanakartd,  the  author 
of  the  description  of  the  country  called  StMmisvara^  i,e.  Tha- 
nesar,  and  indicates  thereby  that  we  have  to  look  out  for  yet  another 
composition,  probably  a  geographical  one,  of  the  famous  friend  of 
Harshavardhana—  Siladitya.  Sarvaienuy  a  writer  whose  works  have 
not  yet  been  recovered,  is  said  by  Auandavardhana  to  have  composed 
a  Harivijayakdvya,  apparently  a  poem  describing  the  great  deeds  of 
Vishnu.  Auandavardhana  says  nothing  about  his  own  parentage  or 
circumstances.  The  first  three  chapters  of  his  work  have  been  com- 
mented on  by  Abhinavaffupta,  regarding  whom  I  shall  say  more  in  his 
proper  place.  According  to  the  latter.  No.  254,  fol.  61,  1.  1,  Auan- 
davardhana wrote  a  vivriti  of  the  Dharmottamd  vinischayatikd,  A 
bad  copy  of  the  Bhvanydloka  is,  as  Prof.  Aufrecht  informs  me,  in  the 
India  Office  library. 

Ratndkara*8  work  (No.  253)  is  a  very  small  one.  It  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  Prakrit  verses  used  in  a  work  called  dhvanisdstra, 
which  the  collection  does  not  include.* 

The  next  author  on  Alamkdra  is  Mukula,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Bhatta  Kallata.  His  father  was  a  contemporary  of  Ratnakara,  and  one 
of  the  great  authorities  on  Saiva  philosophy  .f  Mukula's  short  treatise 
(No.  224)  contains  the  theories  of  the  Indian  rhetoricians  on  abhidhd, 
the  '  appellative  power*  residing  in  words.  I  found  this  work  first  in 
the  Jesalmir  Bhanddr,  the  copy  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary. 

After  Mukula  comes  the  great  Saiva  philosopher,  mahdmdhesoard' 
ohdrya,  Abhinavagupta,  who  wrote  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  10th, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 1  th  century.  J  Like  many  other  holy 
men  of  the  East,  this  saint  did  not  disdain  secular  poetry,  and  gained 
as  great  a  reputation  in  the  Alamkdrasdstra  as  in  the  ^aivadariana. 
His  work  on  poetics,  the  Lochana,  is  a  very  profound  and  difficult 
commentary  on  Anandavardhana's  Bhvanydloka.  It  contains  quota- 
tions from,  and  mentions  by  name,  the  following  authors  and  works  : — 

Indurdja,  fol.  la,  1.  3  of  No.  254. 

•  The  only  goarantoe  for  the  identity  of  this  Batndkara  with  the  author  of 
the  Haravijaya  is  the  statement  of  the  Ka6mtrian  Pandits,  and  the  epithet 
ItAsmirakdchdrya  given  to  him  in  the  colophon. 

t  See  Bdjat  V.  66  and  Appx.  II.,  pp.  cxKvi.  seqq,        J  See  below. 
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Tauta,  fol.  20a,  1.  3. 

Dharmottamd  vinikchayatikdy  fol.  61a,  1.  1. 

Bhattandyakay  fol.  116,  1.  11. 

Bkattodbhata,  fol.  7b,  1.  6. 

Bhartrihan,  fol.  33a,  1.  12. 

Bhdmaka,  fol.  7,  I.  6. 

Manoratha,  fol.  66,  1.  8. 

Fdmanay  fol.  76, 1.  6. 
Amongst  these  the  first  two  were  Abhinavagupta's  teachers.  Tauta 
especially  mstructed  hira  in  Alamkdra,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work, 
called  Kdvyakautukay  on  which  Abhinayagupta  wrote  a  commen- 
tary. Of  Manoratha  it  is  stated  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Anandava  rdhana . 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  falls  Rudrata,  the  author 
of  the  Kdvydlmhkdra,  No.  248.  The  sign  of  interrogation  which 
stands  against  the  author's  name  in  the  classified  list  may  be  removed. 
For,  a  comparison  of  the  Kasmirian  MS.  with  the  fragment  of  the  work 
which  I  obtained  from  Jesalmlr  settles  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  the  book  definitively.  The  Jesalmir  copy  contains  adhydyas  3-5 
with  a  commentary  by  ^vetdmbara,  and  mentions  Rudrata's  name  in 
the  colophon  of  each  chapter.  The  fifteenth  sloka  of  the  5th  adhydya^ 
which  contains  an  example  illustrating  one  of  the  author's  rules,  gives 
also  his  name  Rudrata,  and  states  further  that  he  was  also  called  ^atd- 
nanda,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Bhatta  Vdmuka,*  Rudrata' s 
time  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  Ruyyaka,  who  wrote  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 2th  century,  quotes  him.  The  Kdvyalaihkdra  is  a 
work  which  not  only  treats  of  the  almhkdrasy  but  contains,  like  Dan- 
din's  Kdvyddarsa,  a  complete  view  of  the  Indian  speculations  on 
poetical  composition.  It  gives  many  details  which  are  left  out  in 
other  works.  It  is  divided  into  16  adhydyas,  and  written  in  the  Arya 
metre.  The  quotations  illustrating  the  rules  are  numerous,  but  in 
no  case  has  the  source  been  given.  Rudrata' s  Sringdratilakay  No.  264, 

*  The  text  of  the  verse  and  ovet&mbara's  commeat  thereon  are  as  follows : — 

^frf^  ^4^^4  ^PfTsTT  vft^  ftfHl^  II  VK  II 
^m^'-^  I  ^5?RT^JTFg^  5r^Tf^FT  5^M<HI*^I  kO-^  ^Rt^  ^rrf^  PrstTT- 
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has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  has  been  published  by  Professor 
Stenzler  as  an  appendix  to  the  Meghaddta, 

Euyyaka's  Alaihkdrasarvasva,  Nos.  236-239,  has  already  been 
described  by  Professor  Aufirecht,  Oxford  CaiaL,  p.  210a.  In 
the  Oxford  MS.  the  name  has  been  changed  to  Bdjdnaka  Ruppaka  ; 
ppa  for  yya  is  a  very  common  mistake  in  Indian  transcripts 
of  Easmfrian  Deyanigart  MSS.,  because  the  Bach-Bhattas  will 
make  the  two  groups  look  nearly  aUke.  Regarding  Buyyaka's 
date  I  have  spoken  above.  The  identification  of  the  author 
of  the  Alamkarasatvawa  with  Mankha's  teacher  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  date  of  his  commentator,  Jayaratha^  who  explained 
the  Sarvawa  by  his  AlafhkdravimarHnt,  Nos.  230-33.*  This  Pandit 
was  a  son  of  Sringara,  and  the  author  of  the  Tantrdlokatnveka.  In 
the  concluding  verses  of  that  workf  we  are  told  that  Sringara  had  two 
sons,  Jayaratha  and  Jayadrathay  the  former  of  whom  wrote  the 
Fiveka.  The  MSS.  frequently  vacillate  between  the  two  names.  In 
the  colophon  of  the  Viveka  we  have  Jayadratha  instead  of  Jayaratha, 
and  in  No.  231  the  author  is  likewise  called  pr.  m.  Jayadratha,  In 
Nos.  232-33  of  the  AlarnkdravimarUm  the  name  is  Jayaratha^  and 
this  must  therefore  be  considered  the  right  name.  The  entry  in  the 
classified  list,  Appx.  I.,  p.  xv.,  ought  to  be  corrected  accordingly. 
The  date  of  Jayaratha  will  be  discussed  below.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
here  that  he  certainly  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 

The  remaining  Kasmirian  works  on  Alamkdra  the  authors  of  which 
are  named,  the  Alamkdraratndkara,  Nos.  227,  227a,  the  Almhkdrase- 
khara,  Nos.  234-35,  and  theKdvyaprakdsatJidSabdavydpdravichdrat 
are,  I  think,  all  later  than  the  VimarHni,  With  regard  to  the  last 
two,  whose  author  is  Mammata,  I  rely  not  so  much  on  the  story  of  the 
Pandits,  which  makes  him  the  maternal  uncle  of  ^riharsha,  the  author 
of  the  Naishadhacharita^X  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Mammata^  who  has  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  both  in  Kasmir  and  in  India  proper  for  the  last 
three  or  four  hundred  years,  is  not  quoted  once  by  the  earlier  writers. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  fact  can  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  assum- 
ing that  he  came  after  them.  The  Kasmirian  MSS.  of  the  Kdvya- 
prakdsa  differ  somewhat  from  the  Indian  vulgata.    One  of  the  most 

•  0%J.  Catdl,,  loc  cit. 

t  Appx.  II.,  p.  cliii.,  w.  36-88,  41. 

t  Hall's  VAsavddam,  p.  55. 
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important  Tarioos  readings  is  that  in  the  well-known  passage,* 
Atiharshdder  bdnddtndm  dhanam  for  dhdvakddmdth  dhanam.  Dh&- 
vaka,  whose  name  is  unknown  in  Kasmir,  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of 
Indian  poets. 

Manikyadeya  or  MILnikyachandra,  the  prince  who  caused  the  dloih- 
sekhara  to  be  written,  is  not  a  Kasmirian,  but  ruled  or  lived  in  Dilhi 
just  before  the  Mahommedao  period,  as  he  says  that  his  grandfather 
defeated  the  king  of  Kabila,  t.e.  Obul. 

The  new  treatise  on  metrics,  K8hetnendra*9  Suvrittatilaka,  No.  270, 
is  very  clearly  written,  and  valuable  on  account  of  numerous  quotations 
which  illustrate  the  rules.  The  authors'  names  are  added  to  many  of 
them. 

In  the  collection  of  grammatical  MSS.  those  belonging  to  Panini's 
school  take  the  precedence.  Among  the  latter  the  Fydd^yaparibhd- 
shdvriitij  Nos.  319-20,t  bears  the  most  ancient  name.  The  Kas- 
mlrian  Pandits  are  unanimous  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  production  of 
the  author  of  the  Saihgraha.  But  Dr.  Kielhom,  to  whom  I  submitted 
the  book  immediately  after  its  discovery,  tells  me  that  he  cannot  dis- 
cover in  it  any  proof  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  it  contains  only  the  well- 
known  Paribhdshds,  He  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  title  has  been 
given  to  it  because  some  Pandit  believed  the  Paribhdshds  to  belong  to 
Vyadi.  I  must  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  those  Sanskritists 
who  make  the  Fydkaranasdstra  their  speciality. 

The  three  MSS,  Nos.  303-305  represent  the  meagre  result  of  a  long 
and  laborious  inquiry  regarding  Patanjali's  Mahdbhdshyoy  a  work  which 
for  the  present  is,  as  it  were,  the  comer-stone  for  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
grammar  and  literature.  As  the  controversy  regarding  the  gcDuine- 
ness  of  our  present  text  of  the  Mahdbhdshya  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  before  my  visit  to  Kasmir,  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
obtain  a  trustworthy  and  complete  Kasmirian  MS.  of  the  work,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  Kasmir  possessed  a  redaction  different  from  the 
Indian  one.  When  I  began  my  inquiries  the  Pandits  told  me  that 
the  Bhdshya  was  not  studied  in  Kasmir,  and  that  they  knew  only 
of  two  complete  MSS.  of  the  work.    One  of  these  belonged  to  Pan- 

*  Hall,  VdsavAdattAf  p.  16.  I  will  add  that  the  Government  copy  attribntea 
the  KdvyaprakAaanidarsana  to  Anandaka  who  was  a  Eaimirian,  not  to  6itikan- 
^,  as  Dr.  Hall  states.  It  says  :  **dha4^nga  saptasruti  miteshu  gateshu  varsheshu 
kaXiradarsi  kAvyaprak^so  vidhxvaiJMxritydnandena  aaUcJcshancmandanena  || 
srinuidrAjSinakdnvyatilakena  r^j^noikanandakena  viraehttam  k^vyaprcJcdsanida' 
rsanebm  aamAptam,    The  date  of  the  Nidarsanais  therefore  1666  A.D. 

t  See  Appx.  11.,  p.  cxzzix. 
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dit  Kefiayram,  and  the  other  to  the  sons  of  the  late  Pandit  Sahehr&m. 
With  some  trouble  I  got  a  sight  of  both  these  copies,  and  found  that 
they  were  Devanagari  MSS.,  brought  from  India.  Kesavram's  copy 
had  been  imported  into  the  Valley  by  a  Pandit  of  BaramAla  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  in  Benares.  His  heirs  had  sold  it  for 
one  hundred  Elasmiri  rupees  (of  ten  annas  each)  to  its  present 
owner.  After  this  transfer  had  been  effected,  Pandit  Sahebram 
also  had  found  it  necessary  to  procure  a  copy,  and  had  finally 
obtained  one  from  the  Panjab.  Both  these  copies  are  new,  not 
older  than  fifty  or  sixty  years.  They  contain  Kaiyata's  Pradipa 
also.  As  soon  as  the  origin  of  these  two  MSS.  had  been  deter- 
mined, I  told  my  friends  that  I  neither  desired  to  acquire  them  nor  to  have 
them  copied,  and  that  they  must  hunt  for  Bhiirja  or  old  Stlrada  paper 
MSS.  They  grumbled  a  ^od  deal,  and  complained  of  my  unreason- 
ableness. But  gradually  they  produced  the  three  MSS.  which  now  be- 
long to  the  collection.  All  three  are  certainly  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  most  probably  copied  from  older  Bh^rja  MSS.  I  sent 
them,  immediately  after  I  received  them,  to  Dr.  Kielhom,  for  compa- 
rison with  his  Indian  MSS.  He  informs  me  that  they  do  not  difiPer 
materially  from  the  latter.  I  think  that  this  fact  is  not  without  im- 
portance for  the  question  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the 
Mahdbhdshya,  though  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  and  collation  of  an  old  Bhiirja  MS.  Just  when  I  left 
Easmlr  I  heard  that  such  a  MS.  had  been  found  in  the  hbrary  of  an 
ignorant  Brahman,  who  believed  it  to  be  a  MS.  df  the  Kathdaaritsd- 
gara^  and  used  it,  as  is  frequently  done  with  MSS.  of  that  work,  for 
purposes  of  divination.*  ££Ports  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  book, 
but  hitherto  without  success. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Mahdbhdshya  I  may  also  state 
that  I  have  examined  with  particular  care  in  all  accessible  MSS.  of  the 
Edjalaranffini  the  verse,  I.  176,  which  refers  to  its  introduction  into 
Easmir.  Most  MSS.  read  chandrdchdryddibhir  labdhvd  deSdttdsmdt 
taddgamam  |  pravartitath  mahdbhdshyaih  svaih  cha  vydkaranmh  kritam  1 1 
But  some,  and  among  them  Ke&ivrllm's  codex  archetypust  read  prima 
manu,  labdhvddesmh  tasmdt,  etc.  I  think  that  this  is  the  original  but 
corrupt  reading  of  the  MS.,  and  that  the  vulgata  desdttasmdt  is  purely 
conjectural.     The  Kasmirians  felt,    and  now   feel,  that  the  reading 

*  A  piD  ia  driven  into  the  MS.,  and  the  verse  in  which  the  point  sticks  is 
supposed  to  give  some  cine  to  the  faturo  fate  of  the  inquirer.  The  practice  is 
well  known  in  Europe  too. 
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ladhdhvdfiesam  does  not  readily  give  any  sense.  The  attempt  to 
restore  the  passage  by  writing  desdt  tasmdt  ''^  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  a 
happy  one.  I  accept  Dr.  Kielhorn'sf  emendation,  deidntardt,  as 
the  most  probable,  both  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  the  passage 
in  the  Fdkyapadiya  and  on  account  of  Rujat.  IV.  487»J  where 
desdntardt  actually  occurs.  As  to  the  translation  of  the  word  dgama,  I 
think  with  Dr.  Kielhorn  that  it  means  '  the  tradition'  or  '  the  traditional 
interpretation'  of  the  sdstra,  I  have  consulted  the  most  learned  gram- 
marians in  Benares,  Indore,  and  other  parts  of  India  on  thb  point. 
All  unanimously  declare  that  dgama  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  for 
which  Dr.  Kielhorn  contends,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
possibility  that  dgama  can  ever  mean  grantha.  Though  they  are 
undoubtedly  correct  as  far  as  the  usage  of  the  Vaiydkaranas  is  con- 
cerned, and  dgama  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  a  gramm  itical  work,  still 
their  assertion  goes  too  far.  For  the  Jainas  speak  of  their  forty-five 
dgamas  or  sacred  works,  and  the  ^aivas  recognize  the  authority  of 
eighteen  dgamas.  In  these  two  cases  the  word  is  certainly  used  as  a 
synonym  of  grantha^  and  is  frequently,  by  lakskand,  applied  to 
designate  MSS. ,  As  may  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  I  stand  on  the 
side  of  those  who  are  disposed,  until  the  very  strongest  proofs  to  the 
contrary  are  adduced,  to  consider  the  present  text  of  the  Mahdbhdshya 
to  be  genuine. 

My  search  for  copies  of  Kaiyatas  Pradipa  were  attended  with  still 
scantier  results  than  the  inquiry  regarding  the  Mahdbhdshya.  No.  306 
contains  a  very  small,  portion  of  the  commentary  on  the  NavdhniM. 
The  MS.  dates,  I  think,  from  the  same  time  as  the  pieces  of  the  Bhdshya. 
The  Kasmirians  tell  an  anecdote  regarding  Kaiyata,  which  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning.  Kaiyaia  was,  they  say,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Valley,  according  to  some  of  Pdmpur,  according* 
to  others  of  Yechgdm.  He  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  entirely  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Mahdbhdshya  and  of  grammar.  In 
this  adstra  he  acquired  so  great  a  proficiency  that  at  last  he  could  explain 
the  whole  Bhdshya  to  his  pupils  without  looking  at  a  MS.,  and 
he  understood  even  those  passages  which  Fararuchi  (?)  had  marked  by 
kundalas  (0)  as  unintelligible.  Once  a  foreign  Pandit  from  southern  India, 
named  according  to  one  authority  Krishnambhatta,  came  into  Kasmir  and 
went  to  see  Kaiyata  at  his  home.   He  found  him  sitting  before  his  house, 

•  The  copy  ia  the  Government  collection  has  desam  tasmAt  taddgwmat.    Here 
the  last  Ha  a  clerical  mistake. 
t  Md.  Ant.  IV.  107.  t  See  Kielhorn,  Jni.  Ant,  V.  248. 
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engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  explaining  at  the  same  time  to  his 
pupils  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  Bhdshya  from  memory. 
Amazed  at  the  Pandit's  great  learning  and  his  abject  condition,  the 
foreigner  hastened  to  the  king  of  Kasmtr  and  obtained  from  him  a 
idsana  granting  to  Kaiyata  a  village  and  an  allowance  of  grain.  But 
when  he  brought  the  deed  to  the  Pandit  the  latter  steadfastly  refused 
to  accept  the  gift,  because  he  considered  it  unlawful  as  coming  from 
a  king.  Later  Kaiyata  left  Kasmir  and  wandered  to  Benares.  There 
ne  vanquished  the  Pandits  at  a  sabhd  by  his  great  learning,  and  com- 
posed the  Pradipa  at  the  request  of  the  Sabhapati.  According  to  this 
story  the  Pradipa  was  not  written  in  Kasmir,  and,  if  the  statement 
that  Kaiyata  lived  at  Pdmpur  is  true,  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  9th 
century.  For  that  town  was  built  by  Padma  in  the  reign  of  Ajitapida, 
844-849  A.D.*  Dr.  Kielhorn  has  lately  stated  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Mahdbhdshya  that  he  does  not  think  Kaiyata  an  old  writer. 
I  agree  with  him  on  this  point,  and  do  not  believe  that  he  is  older  than 
the  13tb  century  A.D.  The  earliest  Indian  grammarian  who  quotes 
him  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  Say  ana-Ma  dhava.  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
by  Indian  Pandits  that  Kaiyata  was  a  brother  of  Mammata. 

The  small  fragment  of  Chandra's  Grammar,  No.  289,  is  more  curious 
than  useful.  As  Chandra  was  a  Easmirian,  or  at  least  taught  in 
Kasmir,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Eielhom 
thinks  that,  to  judge  from  the  fragment,  the  arrangement  of  Chandnt*s 
grammar  must  have  resembled  that  of  the  Kaumitdi,  or,  as  Dr. 
Burnell  would  say,  that  of  the  grammarians  of  the  Aindra  school. 

The  MS.  of  the  Kdsikd  vritti.  No.  283,  is  a  real  gem.  It  is  .the 
most  correct  and  best  written  birch-bark  MS.  in  the  whole  collection, 
and  almost  without  a  lacuna.  I  collated  a  small  portion  of  its  contents 
with  Professor  B&lasastri's  edition,  and  found  not  inconsiderable  differ* 
ences.  The  readings  of  the  Kasmirian  MS.  appeared  to  me  the  better 
ones.  It  also  gives  the  correct  statement  regarding  the  authors  of  the 
work.  In  the  colophons  of  the  first  four  adhydyaa  Jttydditya  is 
named  as  the  author,  and  in  those  of  the  last  four  Fdmana,  Professor 
B&laidstrl  told  me  that  he  had  found  the  same  statements  in  one 
other  MS.f  He  considers  the  authors  to  have  been  ndatikas,  and 
men  of  small  grammatical  learning,  who  had  not  penetrated  to  the 
deepest  depth  of  the  Sditra.  The  Kasmirians  think  that  probably 
Jaydditya  is  another  name  of  the  learned  king  Jaydpida,  and  that 

*  R^at  17. 693.    The  date  is  (General  Ounninghain's  correct  one. 
t  Compare  also  Dr.  Kielhom's  pamphlet  on  the  MahdhMihya^ 
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Fdmana  is  his  minister,  who  is  meutioned  by  Kalhana.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Kdsikd  vritti  is  not  a  modern  work,  and  most  probably 
has  been  written  by  a  Kasmtrian.  The  Govemment  MS.  has  been  made 
orer  to  Professor  Balasastri  to  be  used  for  his  edition  of  the  Kdsikd, 

The  pieces  of  JinendrabuddhCs  Nydaa^  Nos.  284-86,  have  been 
transcribed  from  a  dilapidated  birch-bark  volume  belonging  to  P.  Bal 
K6L  Other  portions  of  the  work  have  been  acquired  in  former  years, 
in  the  Dekhan,  in  Ahmadabad,  and  in  Bikaner.  But  the  Government 
collection  does  not  yet  contain  copies  of  the  VI  th  and  VIII th  ddhydyas. 
I  have  stated  already  above  that  Jinendrabuddhi  lived,  according  to  the 
Kasmirians,  at  Varahamiila-Hushkapura.  He  was  a  Bauddha  ascetic, 
and  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  \2th  century,  as  the  A^ya^a  is  quoted 
by  Vopadeva.* 

Among  the  smaller  works  explaining  the  appendices  to  Panini's 
grammar,  the  Dhdtupdtha,  the  nipdta-avyaya'UpasargapdthaSy  and 
the  lingasiitras,  KshirasvAmin's  treatises,  Nos.  272,  287-88,  290,  are 
of  some  interest,  as  the  date  of  this  author  is  known.  He  is,  according 
to  the  perfectly  credible  Kasmtrian  tradition,  the  grammarian  Kshira, 
who  instructed  king  Jayapida.'f  The  Lingdnusdsanattkd,  sarvdrtha- 
lakshandf  Nos.  310-11,  shows  as  authors  two  well-known  names, 
i^avnrasvdmin,  the  son  of  Diptasvamin,  and  Harshavardkana,  the  son 
of  Srivardhana.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  prince. J  I  am, 
however,  doubtful  if  it  is  permissible  to  identify  him  with  the  patron  of 
Bana  and  Hiwen  Thsang,  as  the  latter* s  father  is  called  Prabhdkara- 
vardhana.  Still  it  is  quite  possible  that  PrabhAkaravardhana  may 
have  had  a  second  name.  In  like  manner  I  am  doubtful  if  the 
Savarasvdmin  of  the  Lingdnusdsana  is  the  same  as  the  famous  com- 
mentator  on  the  Mimdiiisdsutras.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  latter  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Mimdihsdbhdshya  accessible  to  me,  and  that  the  best  Sastris  at  Puna 
and  Benares  do  not  know  it.  This  question,  too,  cannot  yet  be  decided. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  chance  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Lingdnusdsana 
may  finally  settle  the  date  of  the  famous  Mimamsist. 

The  collection  of  works  referring  to  the  Katantra  or  Kalapa  grammar 
of  6arvavarman  includes — 

i^.     The  Sutras,  No.  281. 

B.     Commentaries: — 

*  Aufrecht,  Oxf.  Oaf  a/.,  p.  176. 

t   lidjat  IV.  488:  compare  also  S.  P.  Pandit,  Trans.  Or.  Congr,,  p.  252. 

X  Compare  Appx.  IT.,  p.  cxxxix,  concluding  verae. 

10  B 
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1.  Laghuvritti,  by  Chhuchchhukabhatfca,  Nos.  279-80. 

2.  BdlabodhMy  by  Jagaddhara,  Nos.   297-299,  and  the  Nydsa 

thereon,  No.  300. 

3.  Sishyahitdnydaa^  by  Ugrabh{iti,  No.  322. 
C.     Some  auidliary  works : — 

1 .  The  Kdtantrakaumudi,  by  Govardhana,  Nos.  77-78,  arranged 

like  Bhattojfs  KaumucU. 

2.  Pddaprakaranasamgatif  by  YogarAja,  No.  292. 

3.  Vydkhdnaprakriyd^  Nos.  316-18,  which  last  two  refer  to  the 

method  of  interpreting  the  Kdtantrasutras. 

In  order  to  show  what  may  be  expected  from  these  new  materials 
for  the  text  of  the  Katantra  grammar,  I  have  printed  in  Appendix  II., 
p.  Ixxxiv.,  the  various  readings  found  in  Chhuchhuka*s  vritti  and  the 
Bdlabodkini  as  compared  with  Professor  £ggeling*s  edition,  which  is 
based  on  Indian  MSS. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  the  Kasmirian  commentaries  on  the 
JTa/an^ra  is  older  than  the  13th  century,  though  I  have  only  circum- 
stantial proofs  for  this  assertion.  But  in  the  Kalmirian  poems  of  the  1 1th 
and  12th  centuries  the  Pandits  never  boast  of,  or  are  praised  for,  their 
proficiency  in  the  Kdtantra.  Bilhana,  Mankha,  Alamkara,  and  others 
always  represent  themselves,  or  are  represented,  as  students  of  Pftnini's 
grammar  and  of  the  Bhdshya,  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
Kdtantra  cannot  have  enjoyed  in  those  times  that  great  popularity 
which  it  now  has  in  Kasmir,  and  that  it  must  have  come  Inter  into  so 
very  general  use,  when  Kasmirian  scholarship  declined.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ^iskyahitdnydaa  is  mentioned  by  the  Thibetan  Pandit 
Tar&n&tha.  The  Kasmtrians  say  (and  their  statement  is  also  found 
in  the  MSS.*)  that  Sarvavarman  wrote  the  Kdtantra  for  king  Sdta- 
vdhanat  who  when  engaged  with  his  wives  in  the  jalakridd  had  to  blush 
for  his  ignorance  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  In  answer  to  an  exclamation 
'modakairmdm  kshipa^*  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  his  queens, 
he  pelted  her  with  sweetmeats,  and  was  laughed  at  as  a  fool.  He  then 
took  to  studying  grammar,  and  employed  Sarvavarman  to  compose 
an  easy  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  anecdote  is  worth  nothing, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  tradition  that  Sarvavarman  was  a 
protigi  of  one  of  the  Satavahana  kings  of  the  Dekhan.  Satavahan^i  is 
family  name  :  vide  NAsik  Inscr.  No.  6,  Trans.  Or.  Conyr.,  pp.  338,  350. 

•  K&tantraknumiidt  be^iDning  :  naumi  tarn  sarvavarni^nam  yah  gam^rAdhya 
p^vak^tk  (?)  I  sitavdhanarAjdrtham  sahdas^stram  suhhath  vyadh&t\{ 
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Among  the  remaining  MSS.  the  Unddivritti,  dasapddi,  by  Mdnikya. 
deva,  Nos.  274-76,  deserves  a  remark.  It  seems  to  be  the  work  qaoted 
by  Ujjvaladatta,  but  1  am  unable  to  find  out  to  which  grammatical  sys- 
tem it  belongs.  The  ^tras  given  have  certainly  nothing  in  common 
with  those  commented  on  by  Ujjvaladatta,*  The  Rupdvatdra  is  a 
work  which  gives  all  the  verbal  forms  and  derivatives,  and  resembles 
the  Mddhamyd  dhdtuvritti  and  the  so-called  Dhundhis  of  the  Jainas. 

As  regards  the  works  on  Prakrit  grammar,  the  text  of  the  copies 
of  the  Prdkritaprakdsa  and  of  its  Tikd^  Nos.  293-4,  differs  very 
considerably  from  that  given  in  Professor  Co  well's  edition.  The 
two  MSS.  are,  unfortonatelv,  not  very  good.  The  oldest  has  ap- 
parently been  copied  from  a  mutilated  birch-bark  volume,  the  leaves 
of  which  had  lost  pieces  on  the  right-hand  side.  But  if  a  new  edi- 
tion  of  the  Prdkritaprakdsa  is  prepared,  Kasmirian  MSS,  ought  to 
be  consulted.  This  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  BhUmaha  cer- 
tainly was  a  Kasmirian. 

Among  the  kashas  the  most  important  work  is  the  Lokaprakdm  of 
Kshemendra^  Vydsaddsa^  Nos.  339-40,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Berlin  library,  and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Weber, 
Catalog.,  p.  224.  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Weber  either  as 
to  the  age  of  the  book  or  as  to  its  value  Kshemendra  Vydsaddsa 
can  be  nobody  but  the  poet,  who  wrote,  as  I  have  shown  above,  in 
the  eleventh  century.  If  the  surname  were  not  sufficient  to  prove 
this,  the  contents  of  the  book  would.  For  Kshemendra  the  poet  was 
a  practical  man,  who  loved  to  describe  the  actual  daily  life  of  his 
times.  He  shows  this  in  the  Kaldtfildsa  and  the  Samayamdtrikd, 
£xactly  the  same  spirit  pervades  the  Lokaprakdsa.  This  work  gives 
a  great  amount  of  information  on  the  daily  life  of  the  Hindus,  which 
elsewhere  we  seek  in  vain.  He  gives  forms  for  hundis,  or  letters  of  ex- 
change, bonds,  and  the  like,  the  titles  of  most  of  the  Kasmirian  officials, 
in  some  cases  with  explanations,  a  list  of  the  parganas  into  which  Kas- 
mlr  was  divided,  etc.  The  importance  of  such  information  cannot  be 
overrated,  as  all  the  other  koshakdra^  live  too  high  in  the  clouds  of 
the  sdstras  and  of  poetry  to  care  about  such  trivial  matters  as  the 
geography,  administration,  and  commerce  of  their  country.  I  regret 
nothing  more  than  that  I  could  obtain  only  the  two  copies  of  the  work 
entered  in  the  classified  list,  and  that  a  commentary  was  not  to  be  had. 
The  two  copies  are  too  bad   to  allow  an  edition  to  be  made.     I  have 

*  See  Appxt  IT.,  p.  czxiii. 
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offered  to  my  Kasmtrian  friends  a  considerable  reward  for  a  good  MS., 
and  encouraged  P.  D^modar  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  book. 
The  complete  copy,  No.  339,  which  is  probably  fifty-two  years  old, 
I  fear  has  been  '  cooked,'  as  in  some  o{  the  formulas  Musalman  names 
are  used. 

The  new  Kosha  by  Mankha,  Nos.  337-38,  is  not  very  important, 
but  its  author  is  probably  the  poet  of  the  12th  century  who  composed 
the  ^Akanihacharita.  For  the  Kosha  is  quoted  by  the  pupil  of  Hema- 
chandra  (died  1174)  who  wrote  the  Anekdrt/iakairavakaumudi,  the 
commentary  on  IIemachandra*s  Anekdrthakosha.  In  Mankha's 
glossary  the  words  are  arranged  according  to  their  final  letters,  eg* 
kdntdhf  ekdkshardhy  dvyakshardh,  tryakskirdh,  etc.  The  new  copy 
of  the  A»ekdrthad/ioanimanjari  proves  that  its  author  was  Mahdk- 
shapanaki,  and  that  the  oft-quoted  Kghapamkakosha  mny  be  struck  off 
the  list  of  desiderata.* 

The  most  interesting  works  in  section  X.  of  the  classified  list  are  the 
PrasastabhashyUy  by  Prasasta,  Nos.  39(i  and  397,  which  explains  the 
Faiseshikasutras  and  its  commentary  the  I^ydyakandalx  by  Sridhara- 
The  latter  is  particularly  valuable,  because  its  author  gives  his 
date  Saka  samvat  913,  or  991  A.D.  6ridhara's  father  was  named 
Baladev'i,  and  his  mother  Abbokd^  He  lived  under  the  protection  of  a 
prince  called  Pdndaddsa,  in  the  village  of  Bhurisrishli  in  Dakshinard' 
dhd.-f  I  do  not  know  where  these  localities  are  to  be  found.  I  ob- 
tained copies  of  both  these  works  on  the  Faiseshikidarmna  from 
the  Jesalmir  Bhanddr, 

A  curious  and  very  useful  though  modern  treatise  is  the  Laukika" 
nydyasamgraha,  Nos.  400-40 1 ,  of  Raghundth'i,  a  Rajput.  J  This  worthy 
has  collected  the  nydyas  or  *  inferences  from  familiar  instances, '  which 
occur  in  the  sdstras,  especially  those  from  the  Feddntasdslra,  e.  y,  dan- 
ddpupikany dy a  dehalidtpanydyay  etc.  The  collection  is  not  complete, 
but  contains  a  good  deal  more  than  what  Professor  Balasastri  has  given 
in  his  article  in  the  Pandit.  P.  Vamanacharya  Jhalkikar  is  at  present 
engaged  on  a  still  more  extensive  work  on  this  subject,  which  will 
comprise  about  900  such  nydyas. 

Among  the  few  Vedanta  works  from  Kasmir,  the  commentary  on  the 
Bhagavadgitd  is  the  only  one  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention, 
because  its    author   is  the   famous  Saiva  philosopher  Jbhinavagupta, 


•  See  Appx.  II.,  p.  cxl. 

t  See  Appx.  II.,  pp.  clxiii.  segq. 

X  See  Appx.  II.,  p.  clxvi. 
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regarding  whose  date,  as  will  appear  presently,  there  can  he  no  doubt. 
That  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  authors  of  the  other  ancient  ttkds 
of  this  work. 

The  works  placed  in  class  XIII.  of  the  list  in  Appx.  I.,  *  Saiva 
Philosophy  and  Tantras,'  are  comprised  by  the  Kasmirians  under  the 
general  name  Saiva  mstra.  But  iil  reality  they  belong  to  several 
distinct  matras  which  all  draw  their  origin  from  the  Saiva  creed.  We 
have  firstly  a  certain  number  of  works  referring  to  the  ritual  of  Saivism, 
professed  in  Kasmir,  viz. : — 

(a)  DihhdvidhUy  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  Kaamir, 
Kaiddikghds, 

(b)  Works  on  the  nifya,  naimiitika,  kdmya  kriyds,  i,e.  rites  which 
a  Saiva  has  to  perform  daily,  or  on  particular  occasions,  or  in  order  to 
obtain  particular  benefits. 

(c)  Works  on  the  Tantrika  anushthdnas,  the  magic  rites  which  also 
are  kdmya  rites,  or  at  least  closely  resemble  them. 

Another  portion  of  the  MSS.,  and  by  far  the  largest,  refers  to  the 
transcendental  doctrines,  or  the  philosophy,  of  the  Saivas.  These  must 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  two  great  Saiva  schools 
of  Kasmir: — 

(a)  Works  referring  to  the  so-called  Spamlasdstra  of  Vasugvpta, 

(b)  W^orks  belonging  to  the  Pratyabhijhdsustra  of  Somdnanda  and 
Vtpala. 

To  a  third  division  belong  the  various  stotras^or  hymns  addressed 
to  Siva,  which,  on  account  of  their  purely  philosophical  contents,  have 
been  placed  here  instead  of  under  Poetry. 

There  are,  further,  a  few  of  the  Saiva  Agamai  and  pieces  of  two 
Sutras,  tlje  Kula  and  FdtiVa,  which  I  am  unable  to  classify,  though 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  refer  to  Saivism.* 

The  works  belonging  to  the  first  class  require  not  many  remarks. 
The  rites  which  they  teach  are,  as  I  have  stated  above,  imitations  of 
Vedic  ceremonies,  and  some  of  the  mantras  employed  are  real  Vedic 
mantras,  while  others  are  the  well-known  formulas  of  the  Mantraadstra, 
consisting  of  monosyllables.  The  Karmakriydkanda,  Nos.  438-39,  was 
composed  in  Vikrama  S.  1 130,  or  1073-74  A.D.f  ^he  ^i/rtiof  Soma- 
sambhu,  its  author,  was  called  Sasiva,  and  his  paramaguru  liana, 

*  One  work,  the  Sddhanadipikd  has  been  placed  by  mistake  in  class  XIII.  It 
is  a  Vaishnava  book,  and  should  stand  in  class  XII. 

t  No.  438,  fol.  57b,  1.  12  :  srivikram&nkanripakdlasamudbhaveshu  sdngigni- 
hhih  tamadhikeshu  sateshvekddasasu,  etc. 
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As  regards  the  works  comprised  in  the  second  division,  not  one  of 
them  is  older  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Vasugupta^  the  author 
of  the  Spandakdrikd,  No.  508,*  to  whom,  as  tradition  has  it,  the  Span^ 
datdtras  were  revealed,  taught  his  doctrine  to  Bhatta  Kallata,f  a  con- 
temporary of  Avantivarman,  A.D.  854.  J  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  Vasugupta  came  forward  with  his  doctrine  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  or  even  a  little  later.  In  no  case  can  he  have  been  earlier. 
His  system  has  been  described  by  Sayana-Madhava  in  the  Sarvadarka- 
nasamgraha  under  the  title  Saivadarsana.^  I  cannot  characterize  it 
better  than  by  quoting  Professsor  Gough's  words  in  his  prefatory  note  to 
the  translation  :  •*  The  Saivas  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Theistic  Sankhya ;  they  hold  that  God,  souls,  and  matter  are  from 
eternity  distinct  entities,  and  the  object  of  philosophy  is  to  disunite  the 
soul  from  matter,  and  gradually  to  unite  it  to  God.  Siva  is  the  chief 
deity  of  the  system,  and  the  relation  of  the  three  is  quaintly  expressed 
by  the  allegory  of  a  beast,  its  fetters  and  its  owner."  I  may  add  that 
while  Siva  is  the  Atman,  his  spouse  P4rvati  is  the  pardmarsasakti 
of  the  Atman,  and,  according  to  the  SpandasmhdohajW  is  also  called 
Spanda,  kiihchichchaldbhdsarupatayd,  <  because  she  appears  to  be  some- 
what moveable.'  Other  names  of  the  Sakti  are  urmi^  hala,  udgoga, 
hridayoy  mdlini,  pard,  etc.,  each  of  which  refers  to  a  peculiar  aspect 
of  the  'power.'  From  the  resemblance  which,  as  Professor  Gough 
has  shown,  the  Kasm  Irian  Saiva  philosophy  bears  to  the  Saivism  of 
Southern  India,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  which  fi&na,  in  the 
iiriharshacharita,  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  make  regarding  the  re- 
ligious sects  of  India,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Vasugupta  was  not  the 
founder  of  the  Saiva  darsana.  He  probably  did  nothing  more  than 
change  some  of  its  doctrines.^ 

The  Spandaiutras,  Nos.  518-19,  which,  as  well  as  the  Kdrikd  NoS. 
508-10,  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  have  been  noticed 
by  Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall,  Catalogue,  p.  196.  Vaeugupta^s  pupil 
BhaUa  Kallata  composed  the  Spandasarvasva,  a  commentary   on  his 

•  Appx.  II.  clxv. 

t  See  BhAskarAch&rya's  VMtika,  v.  4,  Appx.  II.  clxviii.,  and  Hall,  Catalogue, 
p.  196. 

I  R&jat  V.  66. 

§  See  The  Benarei  Pandit,  New  Series,  I.,  pp.  68  seqq.  It  ought  to  be  noted 
that  all  S£yana*8  authorities  seem  to  be  Kasmlrian  works. 

II  FoL  2a,  i.  7.  ' 

%  Compare  also  Dr.  Hall,  Catalogue,  196,  where  NAgabodha  is  mentioned  aa 
.one  of  Vasugupta* 8  piedecessorB. 
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teacher's  Kdrikd.*  According  to  Bhaskara's  Vdrttika,  vv.  4-5, 
Kallata  seems  also  to  have  composed  Sutras  of  his  own.f  Among 
the  other  commentators  on  the  Spandamitras  and  Spandakdrikd, 
Utpala,  the  author  of  the  Spandapradtpika^  No.  512,  helongs  pro- 
bably to  »he  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  t.  e.  if  he  is  the  same 
person  as  he  who  wrote  the  Pratyabhijhdidstra.  Ramakantha, 
the  author  of  the  Tippana  on  the  Spandasarvasca  calls  himself  a 
pupil  of  Utpaladeva,  and  lived  therefore  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  tenth  century  (App.  II.  p.  clxvii.).  Kshemendra,  the  author 
of  the  Spandanirnaya,  'No.  511,  and  of  the  Spandasaihdoha,  517, 
appears  to  be  identical  vnth  Kshemaraja,  the  pupil  of  Ahhinavagupta, 
and  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  To  the  same 
period  belongs,  I  think,  Bhdskara,  the  son  of  Divdkara,  the  author 
of  the  Fdrttika,  between  whom  and  Kallata  four  generations  of 
teachers  intervened.  J  I  am  unable  to  make  out  the  dates  of  the 
other  authors. 

The  second  branch  of  the  S^va  Darsana  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  Pratyabhijhddarsana,  has  also  been  described  by  Say  ana.  § 
Its  name  means  '  Recognitive  system.'  It  appears  to  be  a  pure 
idealism,  and  an  application  of  Sankaracharya's  principles  to  the 
6aiva  philosophy.  6&yana  says  regarding  it||  : — "  Other  Mahesvaras 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  views  set  out  in  the  Saiva  system  as  erroneous 
in  attributing  to  motiveless  and  insentient  things  causality  in  regard 
to  the  bondage  and  liberation  of  transmigrating  spirits.  They  therefore 
seek  another  system,  and  proclaim  Jhat  the  construction  of  the  world 
or  series  of  environments  of  those  spirits  is  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
Supreme  Lord.  They  pronounce  that  this  Supreme  Lord,  who  is  at 
once  other  than  and  the  same  with  the  several  cognitions  and  cognita, 
who  is  identical  with  the  transcendent  self  posited  by  one's  own  conscious- 
ness, by  rational  proof  and  by  revelation,  and  who  possesses  independ- 
ence, that  is,  the  power  of  witnessing  all  things  without  reference  to 
aught  ulterior,  gives  manifestation  in  the  mirror  of  one's  ovm  soul  to  all 
entities  as  if  they  were  images  reflected  upon  it.     Thus  looking  upon 

*  Appx.  II.  clxv-clxvii.  The  miepriDt  in  the  heading,  which  makes  Kallata 
the  author  of  the  Vivara-na,  ought  to  be  corrected.  It  ought  to  be  "  Span- 
dcworvosva,  by  Kallata,  with  the  Spwndavivarana  sdram^tra  by  R&makantha.*' 

t  Appx.  II.  clxviii.  I  must  coot'eas  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  verses. 
They  appear  to  be  corrupt,  •  "    - 

X  See  Appx.  II.,  loc.  cit. 

§  The  Pandit,  New  Series,  pp.  184  seqq, 

II  The  translation  is  Professor  Gough'e,  given  in  the  Pandit,  loc.  cit. 
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recognition  as  a  new  method  for  the  attainment  of  ends,  and  of  the 
highest  end,  to  all  men  alike  without  any  the  slightest  trouble  and 
exertion  such  as  external  and  internal  worship,  suppression  of  the  breath, 
and  the  Uke,  these  Mahesvaras  set  forth  the  system  of  recognition." 

This  system  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  .the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  A.D.,  and  because  it  is  of  so  late  a  date  it  seems  to  me  most 
probable  that  its  resemblance  to  Sankaracharya's  doctrines  cannot 
be  purely  accidental.  To  a  connection  between  Sankarachitrya's 
school  and  the  Pratyabhijhddarsana  points  also  a  Kasmtrian  tra- 
dition which  asserts  that  the  great  Acharya  of  the  South  came  to  Kas- 
mir  and  was  vanquished  in  a  disputation  by  the  chief  exponent  of  the 
Prat'yabhijhd  doctrines,  Abhinavagupta.  He  is  also  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  from  Kasmir  the  Vindhyavasini  devi,  which  used  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Dal  lake  near. the  present  Shalimar  gardens.  Not  one  of 
these  particulars  can  be  true,  but  the  story  probably  indicates  that  the 
*  Kasrnirians  knew  of  a  connection  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
South  and  their  own.  The  basis  for  the  history  of  the  Pratyabhij- 
hdsdstra  is  the  date  of  Abhinavagupta,  This  author  gives  the  dates  of 
two  of  his  compositions.  He  says  at  the  end  of  the  Pratyabhij^ 
fidvimarSini,  brihati  vrittU*  that,  "impelled  by  the  worshipful 
Sambhu,  he  explained  the  Uvarapratyabhljnd  in  the  (Laukika)  year 
90,  which  corresponded  to  the  Kaliyuga  year  41  I5,t  in  the  month  of 
MArgasirsha,  or  A.D.  lOl.o.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  BhairavastotraX 
he  declares  that  he  finished  this  hymn  in  the  (Laukika)  year  68,  or  if 
the  hundreds  are  added,  4068,  i.  e,  in  993  A.D.  His  literary  activity 
falls,  therefore,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eleventh.  This  date  is  further  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  poet  Kshemendra  Vydsa  that  Abhinavagupta  was  his 
teacher  in  Alamkdra,  One  of  Kshemendra's  compositions,  as  stated 
above,  is  dated  1050  A.D.§  Abhinavagupta  says,  in  the  beginning]!  of 
the  Dhvanydloka  and  of  the  Bhagavadgitdtrkd,  that  his  teacher  was 
Indurdja,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  work  he  refers  to  him  as  to  the 
son  of  Sfibhutirdjay  and  grandson  of  Sauchuka,  of  the  Kdtydyana 
gotra.  He  further  states  at  the  beginning  of  the  brihati  vritti^  that 
he  received  instruction  in    the  Pratyabhijhdvidhi  from  Lakshamana- 

*  Appx.  II.,  p.  clix.,  11.  '1*2,  seqq. 

t  Tithi  (15)  saii  (1)  jaladhi  (4)  Mhe  {antye  yiigdfikse). 

X  Appx.  II.,  p.  clxii.  §  See  above,  p.  46. 

II  See  Appx.  IT.,  pp.  cxxxi.  and  cxlvii. 

%  Appx.  II.,  p.  clix.,  11.  3-4:  compare  also  p.  clx.,  I.  10,  and  p.  clxi.,  I.  6, 
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ffupta,  the  son  of  Narasimhaffupta,  and  that  he  is  the  prasishya,  or 
pupil's  pupil,  of  the  guru  whose  work  he  explains.  Consequently 
UtpaUy  the  author  of  the  PratyahhijMsdstra,  and  son  of  Udayakara, 
was  the  teacher  of  Lakshamanagupta.  Again,  Somdnai^a*  was 
the  teacher  of  Utpala,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  first  promulgator  of 
the  Pratyabhijnd  system,  since  he  is  the  oldest  authority  quoted  for 
it  both  by  Abhiuavagupta  and  by  Sayana.f  Now,  as  Abhinavagupta 
wrote  between  993  and  1015  A.D.,  Somananda  must  be  placed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Utpala  probably  wrote  between 
930  and  950  A.D.,  and  Lakshainana  taught  between  950  and  975  or 
980.  Abhinavagupta's  pupil  was  KshemarSja,J  who  wrote  the  com- 
mentary on  Bhattandrdyana^ s  Stavachintdmani,  the  Svachckando- 
ddyota,  the  Paramesastotrdvolivritti,  the  Paramdrthasamgrahavivriti^ 
the  Pratyabhijndhiidaya,  the  Sdmbapanchdsikdvivarana,  and  other 
works  not  included  in  the  collection.  These  treatises  must  all  of  them 
have  been  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  As 
Kshemaraja  calls  Abhinavagupta§  the  prasishya,  or  pupiFs  pupil,  of 
Bhaitanarayana,  it  follows  that  the  latter  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  Utpala,  and  either  have  taught  Indurdja  or  Lakshamanagupta. 

The  latest  of  all  the  writers  on  the  Pratyabhijud  who  are  represent- 
ed in  our  collection  is  Jayaratha^  the  author  of  the  Fiveka,  the  com- 
mentary on  Abhinavagupta* s  Tantrdloka,  He  gives  his  pedigree  at 
great  length,  ||  and  says  that  his  great  great  grandfather's  brother 
Sivaratha  (/.  c.  v.  21)  was  the  minister  of  king  UchchalOj  A.D.  1101- 
1111,  and  that  his  father  and  he  himself  lived  under  the  protection  of 
one  Rdjardja  (ibid.  w.  28-34).  As  four  generations  intervene  between 
the  minister  of  Uchchala  and  Jayaratha,  he  must  have  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

In  order  to  make  these  chronological  deductions  clearer,  I  give  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  authors  and  works  on  the  Praiyabhfjndsdstra 
whose  dates  are  known,  together  with  some  additional  information. 


•  Appx.  IL,  p.  clix.,  1. 19. 

t  See  particularly  Appx.  IL-    Praty,  ktyhu  vritti,  introductory  Terses  2  and  3. 

%  Appx.  IL,  pp.  clxiii.  and  dxyiii  He  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  Kshe- 
mendra  who  wrote  the  Spandcuamdohaf  but  certainly  different  from  the  poet 
Kshemendra  VyAsadAsa. 

^  Appx.  U.,  p.  cxv.,  L  5. 

II  Appx.  n.,pp.  cli..cliv.    The  name  Jayadratha  on  page  xxix:.  ought  to  be 
corrected  to  Jayaratha. 
11  B 
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In  conclusion  I  haye  to  add  that  the  complete  MS.  of  the  Tantrdloka- 
mveka,  No.  449,  which  comes  from  Dilhi,  is  probably  unique.  The 
MSS.  from  Kasmir  are  all  mutilated,  and  the  Pandits  asserted  that  the 
commentary  on  a  number  of  dhnikfu  had  been  lost. 

The  little  hymn  by  Avadhiita,  No.  474,  is  ascribed  by  the  Kasmi*- 
rians  to  the  Siddha  who,  according  to  Kalhana,  I.  112,  conquered  the 
Bauddhas  in  the  reign  of  Jaloka,  circa  220  B.C.  But  I  find  no  evidence 
to  support  this  statement. 

I  have  now  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  KaSmiri 
language  and  the  MSS.  containbg  works  written  in  Kalmiri,  Nos.  789- 
812.  Eaimiri  is  a  Prakrit,  one  of  the  languages  descended  from 
Sanskrit,  or  rather  from  one  of  the  dialects  out  of  which  the  classical 
Sanskrit  was  formed.  It  differs,  however,  very  considerably  from  all 
its  Indian  sister-tongues.  Nearest  to  it  comes  Sindht  but  the  differ* 
ences  between  Sindhi  and  Kasmiri  are  greater  than  those  between 
Sindhi  and  Gujarati  or  Hindi.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Kasmiri 
phonetics  are : — 

(1)  The  preservation  or  development  of  a  clear  short  a  as  a 
substitute  for  ancient  d^  e.g.  htha,^  'the hand'  ^=^  Hindi  hdthy  Sanskrit 
hasta;  CHtIrA,  (tsUra)  ablat.  sing,  of  CHiir,  'a  thief  =  Sansk.  chordf, 
cnHran,  obj.  case  pi.  =  Sansk.  ehordndm,  hhrdn^  pres.  part,  of  kArun^ 
•to  do.' 

(2)  A  great  confiision  between  e  and  t  and  o  and  u,  which  are  fre- 
quently difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  othar.  Hence  the  Pandits 
wrote  ^  for  t  and  f  for  e,  7  for  e,  and  ^  for  u, 

(3)  The  development  of  the  letters  d,  il,  and  i,  (pronounced  nearly 
like  the  German  sounds  thus  marked),  either  by  the  influence  of  a 
following  t  (Umlaut),  or  in  the  case  of  u  directly  from  t,  e.g.  Bror,  *  a 
cat,'  fem.  of  bror^  *  a  tom-cat'  =  Sansk.  viddlt^  developed  by  means  of 
an  intermediate  stage.  hrM\  karumf  fem.  of  kor^  1st  pers.  sing.  perf. 
fem.  of  kar,  from  kxrun,  *  to  do,'  with  the  affixed  pronoun  me,  '  I,* 
derived  from  kari-me,  through  an  intennediate  stage  *kari-me.     . 

(4)  The  regular  change  of  medial  a  and  e  to  tc  or  o,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  an  original  following  u  :  compare,  e.  g.  kxruny  nom,  sing, 
verb  noun  of  the  verb  itAr,  *  to  do,'  with  the  objective  case  kArnAs,  where 
the  u  of  the  nominative  is  owing  to  the  lost  u  of  the  termination,  as 
Sindhi  karanu  shows,  kost^,  nom.  sii^.,  '  an  elephant,'  hastis,  obj. 
case. 

t  The  pure  clear  a  will  be  noted  here  and  in  the  sequel  hyaor  A;  chiM  to 
be  pronounced  U, 
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On  tbe  same  principle  rests  also  the  intrusion  of  original  final  u  into 
the  preceding  syllable,  in  case  the  vowel  of  the  latter  was  t ;  e,  g. 
nyul;  nora.  sing.  masc.  *blue/  obj.  case  nt/w,  dytith^,  perf.  pass.  part, 
and  perfect  tense, '  seen,  he  saw ' :  compare  Gujar&ti  dUhot  Sindhi  dUhu. 
'the  Kasmiri  fem.  is  also  dith*. 

(5)  The  deyelopment  of  a  final  exceedingly  short  vowel  u,  the  re- 
presentative of  original  o  or  u,  of  a  final  t  of  the  same  description,  a 
remnant  of  ancient  s  e.^.  ^ur**,  nom.  sing.  *  a  horse' =  Hindi  ^Aoro 
or  gkodo.  The  ^ound  occurs  regularly  in  the  nominative  of  all  words 
following  the  second  or  %  declension.  In  the  old  Kasmirian  works. 
e.  g.  the  Sayings  of  Lall&,  TtKf  fforo  is  written,  which  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced gur\  and  the  word  is  dissyllabic.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
modem  poems. 

(5)  The  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  soft  aspirates  gh^ 
dh,  dh,  and  bh,  for  which  the  corresponding  unaspirated  letters  appear, 
e.  g.  gur*,  *  a  horse'  =  Hindi  ghodo  ;  bdvun,  *  the  telling,  the  discovering,' 
or  *  to  tell,  to  discover*  =  Sansk.  bhdvanam  ;  bdi,  *  the  brother'  =  Hindi 
bhdi. 

(7)  The  occasional  development  of  ch  (pronounce  ts)  out  of  the 
ancient  ^  cAa,  e.g.  CHi2r,  *  a  thief  =  Sansk.  chora. 

(8)  The  development  of  a  new  soft  sibilant,  go,  which  takes  the 
place  of  ancient  Sansk.  dhga,  Prakrit ^'Aa,  e.g.  tnAne,  'in'  =  Sansk. 
madhye;  bozun,  'the hearing,  to  hear,'  from  Sansk.  budhya-te. 

(9)  The  frequency  of  the  change,  which  Schleicher  calls  zeiacism, 
e.  g.  hokhu,  masc.  *  dry*  =  Sansk.  iushka,  fem.  hochh*  (=  8ushk%=z 
sukhi) ;  masc.  nyul*,  fem.  nij  (  =  nili  or  mly) ;  masc.  gomut^  '  gone,' 
fem.  gomiiCB. 

(10)  The  nearly  complete  suppression  of  lingual  na,  e.  g.  karttn 
=Sansk.  karanam,  Marathi  karaneih;  kan,  'the  ear'  =  Sansk.  karna. 

(11)  The  insertion  of  an  epenthetic  r,  e,g.  in  the  name  of  the 
towns  Bfjbror,  which  stands  for  Vijayavihira,  and  PrAncA  =  Pua- 
nacha  (Hiwen  Thsang)  and  Sansk.  Parnotsa. 

In  the  treatment  and  in  the  declensions  I  note  the  following  pecu- 
liarities : — 

(1)  The  unification  of  the  neuter  and  masculine  genders,  for  which 
one  single  form  is  used,  e.g.  nyvl^t  *  blue,'  corresponds  to  Sansk.  nilah 
and  nUamt  Gujarati  nUo  and  nilwh,  (The  Gujar&tt  forms,  too,  are  pro- 
nounced, by  everybody  except  pedants,  exactly  alike.) 

(2)  The  retention  of  four  of  the  ancient  cases  and  of  two  declen- 
sions for  the  masculine  and  two  for  the  feminine,  vis. : — 
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/. — Stems  in  a,  masculine. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

cMr,  «i 

ft  thief  =  Sansk.  choralji. 

Ace. 

chtr 

=       „      choram. 

Inst. 

cAuran 

=      ,»       chorena. 

♦Ablat. 

.  chdra 

=      „       chor^t. 

Obj. 

chAraB 

=       ,,      chorasya. 

Voc. 

chdrk 

PluraL 

Nom. 

chAr 

=               chor4h. 

Ace. 

cMt 

=               chordn. 

Inst. 

chArav 

=  Vedic    chorebhilj. 

Obj. 

chdran 

=  Sansk.  chor&n&m. 

Voc. 

cAdro. 

IL- 

—Stems  in  i  and  ya. 
Singnlar. 

Nom. 

host^y  an  elephant. 

Ace. 

h08t»* 

Inst. 

hasti,  = 

=  *   +  £^. 

Obj. 

hastis  = 

=  Prak.  -issa. 

Voc. 

hastya. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

hasti   = 

=  Sansk.  -ayalji. 

Ace. 

hast 

„         In. 

Inst. 

hastyov  or  hastyau  =  |  ^^^^^^ 

Obj. 

hastyan  or  hasty au       /  tn^m 

Voc. 

hastyo. 

I  y&nam. 

III.— Stems  in  !. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

dev!,  a 

goddess  =  Sansk.  devi 

Ace. 

devi 

=      „      devim. 

Inst. 

deyiyi 

=      „       devyft. 

Obj. 

deviyi 

=       „       devyAb. 

Vov. 

deviyl 

*  This  case  is  of  rare  ooonrrenoe,  and  not  formed  from  all  nouns  ;  examples 
actually  noted  are  mAnsA,  Sanek.  madhyAt ;  tAlA,  Sansk.  taldt ;  ndra,  'by  fire/  etc. 
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Pluial. 
Nom.   deriyi     =       Sansk.   deyjaJI^. 
Ace.     deviji     =  „        devi]^. 

♦Inst,     deviyav  =  „        devibhili. 

•Obj.     deyiyan  =  „        deTln&m. 

Voc.     dcTiyo 
IV. — Mixed  i  and  jk  stems,  the  latter  in  the  plural  onlj. 
Singalar.  Plural. 

Nom.      gad,  '  a  fish.'  g^da. 

Inst.       gadi.  gAdav. 

Obj.       g&di.  ga^an. 

Voc.       gadt.  ga^o* 

All  KaiSmiri  nouns  follow  one  or  other  of  these  four  declensions^ 
with  a  few  exceptions  which  have  lost  the  case-terminations  nearly  or 
altogether.  To  the  latter  class  belongs,  e.ff.  yed,  the  belly,  which 
only  substitutes  yad  in  the  oblique  cases.  The  only  real  difficulties 
consist  in  the  internal  yowel-changes,  which  are  most  capricious, 
though  always  depending  on  original  final  u  or  i.  Thus  brOr,  *  a  cat,' 
(fem.)  shows  in  the  objective  case  the  old  d  of  viddli,  and  makes  brdri, 
while  its  masc.  has  in  the  same  case  broris  =  Sansk.  viddli\_ka]si/a. 

Besides  these  ancient  cases,  Kasmiri  forms,  like  the  other  Indian 
Prakrits,  a  new  genitive  by  means  of  adjectival  affixes,  most  frequently 
by  the  affix  -hyund^  or  'hyund»,  masc,  pi.  hind^,  fem.  Mnz,  pi.  hifua, 
which  is  attached  to  the  objective  case,  and  becomes,  in  case  the  latter 
ends  in  s — 

sund*  (for  shyuiul)  masc.,  pi.  =  sund*, 
silnz  fem.,  pi.  sUfua, 
e.g.     chtlrasund\  *  belonging  to  o  thieC 
chUranhyund*,  'belonging  to  thieves,' 

^^y '*  {  JlS^  }  ""  '  ^«lo°«^^  *^  *  goddess/ 
Substitute  for  these  terminations  in  the  cases  of  lifeless  things  adjec« 
tives  in  uHc^  formed  from  the  base  of  the  word  (Sansk.  uka)  fem. 
uchK 

e.g.    svarguh^^  masc,  'referring  to  heaven,' 
svarffiich\  fem. 

OP  .ii»«,  fem.  "iiv^,  e  g.  ghasuvi**,  ghasuv^,  *  of  grass.' 
For  N.  Pr.  k»«  m.,  tm*,  fem.  (Sansk.  una,  Guj.  no,  ni,  nmh,  is  used, 

*  These  two  cases  are  rather  fonned  from  a  stem  in  yd. 
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e.g.  Chandrdmun^,  mUnK  *  belonging  to  ChandrAm.' 

Numerous  other  cases  may  be  formed  by  adding  postpositions  to 
the  objective  cases. 

The  Pronouns,  too,  preserve  a  good  many  old  forms,  ivhich  do  not 
occur  in  the  other  Prakrits,  e.g.  the  nominatives  w,  Sansk.  9a(h)t  And 
fem.  «o=Sansk.  ad.  But  some  remarkable  new  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced, such  as  ho  (spelt  by  the  Pandits  ^,  *  F),  which  I  take  to  be  a 
representative  of  Sansk.  bhamt,  originally  pres.  part,  of  6Aii,  '  to  be,* 
but  used  as  a  respectful  mode  of  addressing  others,  and  cua  {tsa), 
'  thou,'  which  shows  a  zetacism  utterly  unknown  to  Indian  vernaculars. 

In  the  verb  one  of  the  most  striking  features  is  that  the  verbum 
iubstantivum  is  a  nominal  base  with  masc.  and  fem.,  which  has  been 
formed  from  the  root  chha,  which  occurs  in  many  Indian  vernaculars, 
vis. : — 

Present  terue. 
Singralar.  PlaraL 

1  r  Masc.  bo  chhu-s.  as^  chhi. 
1  Fem.  bo  chhe-s.                            as^  chhe. 

2  r  Masc.  chtL  chhu-k.  toh^  chhi-va. 
I  Fem.  cAa  chho-k.  toh^  chha-va. 

^  r  Masc.  su  chhu.  tim  chi. 

\  Fem.  so  chhe  tima  che. 

This  paradigm  shows  also'  curious  affixes  [in  the  1st  and  2nd 
persons  singular  and  in  the  2nd  person  plural,  which  I  believe  to  be 
remnants  of  the  personal  pronouns  that  were  first  attached  to  the 
nominal  bases,  and  afterwards  once  more  placed  before  them.  The 
other  tenses  of  the  verb  subst.  are  formed  from  the  root  ds-un^  'to  be.* 

In  the  conjugation  of  other  verbs  only  three  old  tenses  and  moods 
have  been  preserved,  the  imperative,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
This  agrees  vnth  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Indian  vernaculars,  e.g. 
of  Gujar&ti.  But  the  present  tense  has  obtained  the  sense  of  the 
future,  and  the  future  tense  serves  for  the  conditional,  viz.  :— 

Imper.  2nd  pers.  ^acHH  Igate)  =  Sansk.  gkckha. 

Fut.  3rd  pers.  «o  gxcnhi  =  Sanskrit  gachhati  ==  Prakrit  gaehhai  : 
compare  Guj.  Hind!  hare. 

Fut.  3rd  pers.  pi.  tim  gacnhan  =  Sansk.  Prak.  gaehhaniu 

Conditional  3rd  pers.  sing,  see  gacukahe,^  he  would  go,* 

„  3rd  pers.  plur.  tim  gaiohaluiAahan,'  they  would  go.* 

.  The  change  of  the  original  sya  to  ha  of  the  affix  is  well  known  in 
Prakrit. 
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The  affixes  mentioned  under  the  verb  substantive  as  being  attached 
to  the  2nd  person  singular  and  plural  occur  also  here,  e,g' ffacnchka-k, 
'  thou  wilt  go/  toh*  gacmhi-Vy '  you  will  go.* 

The  new  present  tense  is  formed  by  the  pres.  part,  with  the  verb 
substantiFC,  e.g.  bo  gacnhkdn  (or  gacnhkan)  ckku8,  '  I  am  going,  I  go.' 
The  past  tense  is  formed,  as  in  all  Indian  Prakrits,  by  the  old  past 
part,  passive,  to  which  in  case  of  neuter  verbs  the  same  affixes  are 
attached  which  appear  in  the  1st  and  2nd  persons  singular  and  2nd 
person  plural  of  the  verb  substantive.  With  neuter  verbs  the  personal 
pronouns  stand  in  the  nominative  case,  viz.: — 

Past  tense  o/*gacHhun,  *  to  go,' 
Singular. 

m.  ho  g6-8  as*  gai 

f.  bo  gaye-s  as*  gayi 

r  cAa  g6-k  toh»  ga-va 

\  cAa  gaye-k  th»  gayi-va 

'  su  gav  tim  gai 

Ba  gayi  tima  gayi 

Transitive  verbs  do  not  take  the  affix  «,  k  in  the  perfect,  but  may 
take  the  instrumental  of  the  personal  pronouns  before  or  behind  the 
participle  or  both  ways  in  the  1st  and  3rd  persons,  and  in  the  2nd 
person  either  after  the  participle  or  before  and  after  it.*  The  conju- 
gation becomes  particularly  complicated  by  the  re-appearance  of  the 
old  final  vowels  of  the  nominative  of  the  participle,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  affixed  pronouns  appear  in  older  forms  than  when  they  stand 
before  the  verb,  and  that  frequently  if  the  object  is  expressed  by  a 
pronoun  the  latter  is  added  after  the  personal  pronoun,  viz. : — 

Past  tense  of  KArun,  *  to  do.' 
Singnlar.  Plural. 

1  Masc.  (a)  me  kor  =  Guj.  me  karyd.        1  Masc.  asi  kor. 

(b)  me  koru-m.  Fem.  asi  kar. 

(c)  kom-m.  2  Masc.  tohi  koru-va. 

1  Fcm.  {a)  me  kar.  Fem.  tohi  kar-va. 

(b)  me  karu-m.  3  Masc.  timav  kor. 

(c)  karu-m.  timav  koru-k. 

2  Masc.  \a)  che  koru-t  (t  =  t!  =  tvayft).  koru-k. 

(b)       koru-t,  3  Fem.  timav  kar. 

2  Fem.        ehe  karu-t  timav  kara-k. 

karil-t.  kara-k. 

*  The  oonstruotion  is,  of  coarse,  always  a  passiye  one,  or  Karmani  as  the 
Indian  grammar  expresses  it. 
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3  Masc.  (a)  tain»  1  ^^^ 
tami  j 

(*>i«'"ljkoru-n. 
tami  J 

(c)  koru-m. 

3  Fem.  (a)  tami  1  ^^^ 

tami  J 

<*)  ^'""iikaru-n. 
tomi  J 

(c)  karu-n. 

The  derivation  of  the  preterites  from  the  root  of  the  verb  always 
follows  the  Sanskrit,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them  by 
Kasmiri.  Thus  deskun,  *  to  see,'  makes  dyuth^  =  ditko  =  drishta  ; 
dyun,  *to  give,'  dyuf*  =  *dito  =  Guj.  didho  =  Sans,  dattah.  The 
difficulties  for  the  ordinary  learner  are  further  increased  by  the  changes 
in  the  radical  vowels  caused  by  the  original  u  of  the  nominative 
termination  of  the  participle. 

There  is  the  usual  liberal  allowance  of  periphrastic  tenses  formed 
with  the  participles  pres.  in  driy  the  new  past  part,  in  mut^,  the  partici- 
ple future  =  avun  or  -anvoi,  and  all  the  tenses  of  the  verb  substantive, 
e.ff. 

bo  6sus  gacAhan,   *  I  was  going,' 

bo  chhus  gomut",  *  I  have  gone,' 

bo  chhus  gacAhanvol,  *  I  am  about  to  go,' 

bo  chhus  gacAhavun,  '  I  am  just  about  to  go/ 
Among  the  old   verbal   derivatives   the   Kasmiri   has   preserved  the 
Sanskrit  absolutive   in   tvd.     Thus   we  have  from  gacuhun,  *  to  go,* 
gacuhity  *  having  gone,'  which  stands  for  "^gachhitvd  =  *gachh%ttd. 

This  slight  sketch  will  show  that  Kasmiri  is  a  very  peculiar  lan- 
guage, and  worthy  of  being  studied.  I  believe  that  it  has  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indian  vernaculars, 
because,  for  instance,  it  so  clearly  reveals  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
cases  of  the  declension  have  been  formed  from  the  old  bases,  a  point 
which  in  the  other  languages  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  facts  which 
I  have  given  above  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Bowring^f 
Dr.  Elmslie,^  and  others.  They  have  been  obtained  partly  from 
Munshi  Xkr  Mahommed,  whom  I  have  mentioned  above  as  the  late 
Dr.  Elmslie's  teacher,  and  from  two  Kasmiri  poems,  Ndgdrjunacharita 

t  Jour.  Beng.  As.  Soc, 

J  Kasmiri  Vocabulary  and  Qramma/r, 
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and  Mahmud'i'Gaznav.  I  hope  to  publish  the  latter  soon,  and  to  giTe 
a  fuller  sketch  of  Kasmlri  grammar  with  it. 

Kasmir!  has,  like  all  modem  Indian  yemaculars,  three  chief  varieties, 
one  used  by  Brahmans,  which  is  dbtinguished  by  the  prevalence  of 
Sanskrit  words,  one  used  by  Musalmans,  which  is  full  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  words  that  are  frequently  even  pronounced  like  Persian  and 
Arabic  with  ^in,  GAain,  Kh,  etc.,  and  one  which  is  used  by  women 
and  by  uneducated  people  in  general.  The  last  is  the  most  precious 
one  for  the  philologer,  because  it  gives  the  old  Deli  forms.  It  also 
shows  invariably  numerous  dialectic  changes  occurring  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Government  collection  of  MSS.  includes  works  both  in  the 
Brahminical  and  in  the  Musalman  styles.  To  the  first  belong  the 
Lalldvdkydniy  Nos.  800-1,  the  Bdmsuravadha,  No.  796,  the  KrUh- 
ndvatdra,  No.  792,  the  Janmacharita,  No.  793,  etc.,  in  fact  all  works 
with  Sanskrit  titles  and  written  in  S^rada  characters.  The  remainder 
are  Mahommedan  books,  which  sometimes  contain  two-thirds  Persian 
and  Arabic,  and  one-third  Kasmiri.  The  oldest  book  is  the  Lalldvdkyot 
a  poem  on  ^aiva  philosophy  by  a  poetess  called  Lalla.  Next  follows 
the  Bdndsuravadha,  which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Zain-ul-Abidln. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  two  works  are  not  easy  to  make  out,  even 
with  the  help  of  a  Sanskrit  translation.  Munshi  Yar  Mahommed 
entirely  refuses  to  meddle  with  them.  The  Pandits  said  they  under- 
stood them,  but  could  not  explain  them  at  once  when  asked  to  do  so. 
I  have  only  succeeded  in  making  out  a  few  single  verses  here  and 
there. 
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No.  12,  K&thakagrihyaiAtra  and  bhdihya. 
Beginning : 

^Ir  ^?^  IHTFT:  II  5T%:iRnn»rFr  II 

«sft:  II  ^  ^njft  ^n^^5FTOT5T^^  I 

€^%^(R5<4N'^f<?pT<|5*Hi3Id'i  II 

*aTPM  Uirdfi«<W  «Mr  4Ji<Kfll4|;  [S" :]  'Rin^^i:  I 

ftf  =  ^^Rmmw  5f^  qrlr  Pm^vrri^  i 

iT»Far5r3Tj§Rq-^^'n^tf5^rFj%  II 

^  q:^^3ift?nwn^%Pnrr^  ^^  iifrnn^?iri^  (?r- 

^RTt^rw^T  ^+<Jd<<!<i<?«f^i^Ri  ^wf^  irara  ^^nr  *Fa^- 
^^pnrinf^  wsr^nf^  ^tr;  ii  ^  ii 

(Contents  extracted  by  Martanda  Sastri :) 

*  Read  aqpTT^. 
t  Read  fl^-g^^T^. 
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^o  W— 11.  3|'5l4HM<J,^V^»   ^.—  12.  ?rrWi«>M«fl'4HI+<J«: — 
^^    ^.—13.    "n^TST: — ^o    \^.— 14.  »JI8(R4l^y+<"l^ — ^ 

\\»,_i5.  sri^iR^i^u^i^iT — ^o  \o._i6.  ftfr?TRr?T»nT  go 
^.—17.  ^R"j*5<r: — ^o  \^.— 18.  m«iR**^-^o  a\.— 19. 

21.  imt^pnir— .go  8._22.  tfi*4'd«+ <"!*(— g,*»   ^.-23.  ^- 

Hm^<"iH.-g,'>  tf.-24.  (i|Mi'diy«iHMfr<uiH.— gf  \.— 25.  ^trt- 

W— 27.  R'4.H'Jim><"i^-gf  >».-28.  ^HK^lHM+iuiH.— g? 

W— 31.  >im<JHMfr5!T»r'i[  g^  8\.— 32.  %ft?i+M+<"j|*i;— gf 
1.-33.  '5rF3?tf^n+<«iHr-g.o  ^.-34.  vpp^  ^iii'^R'Ti+m- 
*<;'7»T — ^**  ^.—35.  'ti<4Hti<in+c"r*( — gf  ^.— se.  ^r^W":^- 
m4+<"iHr-^'*  X^.— 37.  ^iM«<iif*»M+<"i«[— go  ^<^. — 
38.  ^ffen+wi — gf  ^.-39.  ^ratfeiRrrT^ — g<>  \— 40. 
3T<J^r'4^KM*(.^'f-gj»  ^».— 41.  3^nw5i^^<T'j — ^go  \\ — 42. 
3riHii^4l  ?t*Tq^cT'( — ^go  ^.—43.  arwTTJRnT'i^ — ^g^ 
^^—44.  I^^^i(+<«r»^ — go  v»._45,  air»i?53T?M*<'»i»^7— go 
^.—46,  ifr»rat  ftf^nr^r^^T^ — ^g©  X.-47.  ^Mictn1n*<."iH;— go 
<.— 48.  «(?H*jHH<n+<<j|*(-gc-  <i'.— 49.  >*iw+m+<<'r'^ — go 
^•.-50.  «Hi*M+<uiH,^go  XX,— 51.  'M-^y+Niin+iur^— go 

\X_52.  3R^^  R^mH+<0|*(-_go   \_53.   ^Ru^^iimM- 

^^r^^ — gf  \^.— 54.  sTp^fyiRHSTrff^n+^wiHr^** <— 55. 
"fi«'{j-fi^"l<4nn<jM+<w — %nnflsRr^  ^— gj  ^^.-56.  ipw- 

End: 
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*  N08.  64 — 68,  Ntlamata  purdna. 
Beginning : 

^c^i<WHi4  TTT^  imwrreR^rsq^ni^  ii  \  ii 
^^"^  flr^  <»m««  ^^i*HHH*irti+i^  II  ^  II 

»RPTK^«iifH  HHi^^ii  ^rrrPtTTs  I 

T5"f^5  tlHHMI:  R^Wi  ^  ^fciRP^  II  ^  II 

^  *i^*OR+i  JTm  HHMWi  ifNf'r  i 

qi^^^viMciV^qr  5T  f?r:  ^  ^  jq":  II  »  II 
4ii^KH"^>A  %?  SPTR  3m^  fWcT^  I 

[^  ^TTW  ^wr^renr  4I"^4+k^:  ii  ^  ii 
Hr^Tprr^c^  n^rr  '^  ^r^ifkpn  ^kiwt:  i 
^  ^S  Pi^iwid'^i^id-KiniRr  cRf  II  ^  II 

I^P^IPR:  I 

[^RPRRRKRT  c^^  ^  Jr^t#  II  v>  II 

f^Mi"^c|^c*Ni  >TfinfTRcrr  wm  II  <r  II 

qT^cTr^R4fdH^d>ll^MH  ^^  I 
cfft»F^^  «H^il^l  fi^KctOl'^Jni,  II  ^  II 

*  Collation  and  abstract  of  the  Purfiua  by  M&rtanda  ^&stri,  the  former  revised 
by  myself. 

6l  3.  iHl^^qi. — SAhebr&m. 

Bl.  53 — 223,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  ^lokas  included  between  brackets  [  ], 
are  found  in  SAh.  MS.  only,  and  are  therefore  spurious. 
Si.  7,  read  JTrTHfr- 
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af§t  UdlM+M  fe^  ^Nt  ^Wrf^:  II  \o  II 

g^  R*Hl<nTi  *rpft  sFrf^dyR«<f?r:  I 
ar^it?^  +(^HeiMwl:3Trfjrr  ii  u  ii 

3R5r  SF^  <4H4:»<H*IM  »Tft<Tf^:  II  \^  II 
»r^  SF^JI^I^rnRRRTW  >{5%:  II  U  II 

^  ^rrFT#r  vfti?r»-H<iti'yw  ^t%:  i 
^tPTPT  '^r  4.^K4^<i  ir^nir^:  ii  \2  ii 
^:  «4«««tHr-«TI  %§^  T^  ?nTwr:  I 

>^t?fiPT  ^  w  TRWRt  ^9Jra:?r:  u  \«v  ii 

^?^^^»r??n"  ^  f^nfh^r  i 

anftf  15^  gf^H-^^-^MpuflM^i  11  \<  II 

^^AilfMf^di  ^tr  ?rerreraa^?T?^  ii  \>»  ii 

^I^+f$MHI«l  ^Jjiw  *rg[cHH|  I 

^  ^^R'ft^nfnfJT^rr  tprr  smn  r  ii  \^  ii 

ar^crpfeRTr^  sirf  sr  ^  N^  t^  ii  ^«  ii 
arit  «r?ic»Tr  ?i5ir  ^  5»^  strt  r%  ^s^\^^  \ 
^MM^fRiHi  <irar  w^  q55^F»rir  ii  ^\  ii 
ai<rmRl'^4||-y|<f4y4)^j?f!t^:  I 
m\^:  ^^TRi^^nTRT  ^r^^Trf^:  II  XX  II 

^nrm^  «*<i*"4]  ?r^  ^^r^  i 

5TITPT  »n>I?  %f  ^^<^«)^^|fi)d;  II  X^  II* 


♦  61.  23  ends  in  SAh.  ^^ttif  >ft»nir-  The  Sir.  MSS.  show  that  several  verses 
have  been  lost  after  61.  23. 
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^-  ^  srr^f^  35"  ?lR*((*IMlP<d:  II  ^8  II 

^Rmr;i*ii.igr^  ^m  \w&  ^t^^  ii  ^'^  ii 

«II^MHHI"|^?iHf'fld:  s^tM  ^  11  ^^  II 
snWT:  II 

frg^  »r?RTr  *<«i»^l^*^f«4  ^pht  ii  ^>j>  ii 

^^l*HI*<H:  II 

%f  5^  :?»ir  %f  5f9*kr  •jw^tim  i 

fllf9J*IHIi9y  ^ifht  ^?F55RI=  H»r^cT»r  I 
^fP»*<|<JWIHpl<cl4?t^n^^H^d4<   II  ^^11 

^h  ^mwi:  ^^^mmvut'-  \\\o  ii 

^VilrMi^:  4^lt-«llfd4R^K%:  I 
<«ldl<<dHN«l  «4«fl4*l4  ^«r^  11  \\  II 

'kwJIHiHi.ai^  ?ft?i|d^«|4  f^»^  II  ^^  II 

^ftPr«r  ti^*iKif**<<(it!»*i(:iiTPj'n(  i 

SL  28.  After  this  rerse  the  6Ar.  MSS.  insert  y<im(J.n|fi)>}f?[  T:  I  JH'  ^^• 
^^Tnf^  ^11  Mf^T^^^  TRTl,  II  >i>d  indicate  thereby  a  oonnderable  laoona. 
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*fc*M|^>sHI+H  pRTCef^f^  II  H  II 
^<yHKHi:IM|M«flwjmd^H|f^d*l  I 

pRn^5Rf^  ^crt  t<^«trt^  II  ^^  li 

qHr^jnTFTTSffto?  niA-^K^ltlt^  II  V  II 
era-  HMK<4|:  J^^renr  f^TT:  Rm|^^|s  II  \^  U 

^^  §3^  xf  %qt  ^  cnrpsniT:  il  y®  ii 
ft^rerr  TC'TT^  ^rrarfir'FnTis:^  ii  8\  ii 

^TWr'T:  II 

JF^^arf  ^  ^<tl«ll4'Hrt  ^:  I 

OT  War  3fTcf  ^F^F^^yprf^  jwt  U  ^\  ii 

ri)*lRMlf«  d^^o^ltti^lfidd^tl:  II  8\  II] 
t^r^IPR':  II 

f  IPT^  5^  3Tr3  'TFF^r  W  •J4lTfH:  I 

rfl«f^NW^57  ^?^^34MMH  II  aa  II 
[g^^r#f  ^mr^pT  Hi^i«fKj*tj»nrff^  ii  »^  ii] 

'TlFR!'  vi<ii^  II 

*Vft<l^  5r^#r^|5R%^  II  »^  II 

61.  44,  3^r  ^c^.— Sfthebrtm. 
61.  45,  qrspEy  af^^TlH,  S&h. 
61.  46,  '^ft^t  f^  I  SAh. 
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^M:  II 

fTpRT^  «^yiPi  rnrr  ?^^^w^»^  n  »^  n 
^gw  f  ?raT  %?Tr  i^  %^  "^ii["'i^ "  ^^  " 

^dl*IH  ^X*^^«  o o)  frcTTF  \^Voo  o)  I 

dRM-m-dVi^  inrr:  «wi"i-H**<i:  ii  *^o  ii 

^+I"14  STilcHt  rT^  iTfl%  ^%  II  "^X  II 

%T-»^  ^^<4*(T<^'l|JiPTm^:  II  *^^  II 
'f?^  *I^q":  ^rST  ^fii'll-iy^HR  I 

^=«5ir«r  HiR<iH«r  t  Rh^Rj  if^rr:  II  ^^  ii 

^  RdW  'Erf  3Ti^  Rim:  i 

^T^  ^%  ^Rrft»T=»T?T^:  ^  ir^'  II  *^a  il 

^ "Mt  ^  ?T3rr^  ?TR»nlf#  ^^fl"  ii  ^^  ii 

H^j5Rw<*jfnk«r  i^<f«fl>iTlft  »(|<l«<|    I 

?r5r  ^Tnm  ?jwt  ^  str  ^m^-.  ii  ^«  ii 
3ni^  Tit  ?Tt^^^ift»Fqt?nT^5Rr  ii  *^>9  ii 

STCT  5^  ^^?r5y  ^RjlHi  ?T^  irf^  II  '^d  II 
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End,  according  to  No.  65  : 

s^TTHW  Rr^  JTrra^  i 

^fM"'^  ^^rernrrrF^  I  ^^  ^HcTjn^^  ii 

No.  127. 
ChaurisuratapanMsikd,  by  Bilhana. 
Beginning :  , 

Hftji^QlTiMfqrM  ^^:  ii  ^\  ^^  \\  ^-^tw^rm  ^^^  il  ^- 

^'rfl'RR  ^TT:  11 

R^^rrf^^  5T  s^ffrT  ^iRmRr  Rwt;  ii  X  ii 

End: 

No.  129. 
Tdrachandrodaya^  by  Vaidyandtha.* 
Beginning : 

MljI^^I^IIM  ^:  II 

mt  ^HRfT^T  ^cHddHlfH^^ll'^IM  fR5R-  W^  I 

*i^4Wdj<r^^T^  4*ii^oe{|  Wrr^  R^ii^i  glw  ii  \  ii 

*  Extract  bj  YdmanAohfirya  Jbalktkar. 
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Eud,  fol.  806,  I.  3. 

^Td^  (I)  ^JTsfhR^^nr^  ?^^cT^  ^r^r^- 

No.  130. 
Tripuradahana,  by  Jlavibh4 
BeginDing : 

^jftJlSRIFT  spT:  II  55ft?nM  =nr:  II 

R^idctii  ?^rl"^^^Pr?  ^^>^  II  \  II 

*<I^«lrtHIW|^  pTcf  3?:5?^  rf?^  ^WRTRlf^'^^  II  \^  II 
Fol.  9a,  1.  4  : 

fRr  Rjiw^H  5pnr  ^^^:  ll 

Fol.  156, 1.  3  : 

^  f^3^:5?%  fSTft^  ^TP^RT:  II 
Fol.  216,1.  8: 

RhiPhhii'^  ^rf^Rmff?  ^i<+iR"ii  ii  ^^  ii 

?f^  R^W^H'  #^^^:  II 

No.  133. 
Dasdvatdra,  by  Kshemendra. 
Beginning : 

*<NHIgH^i^^N  HHI^HN  f^^  II 
Fol.  36, 1.  4  :  ffcT  ^<i^lMdK  *lc«HdK:  OT»T:  II 

*  Extracts  by  Y&manilchfirya. 
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Foi.  5«,  1. 12 :  ^  «ifloMi«*mm<i<e^«^^!ri%  5?n«  ^in^'tTr 

Fol.  66, 1.  9  :  ?f^  ^<MHdK : 

Fol.  lOa,  I.  3 :    ff^    «^l«4l«lH<l<c^'<'4fl<l^  ^^Tfo    :Rf5ff- 

rRrrR:-«r|«f:  II 
Fol.  176, 1.  9 :  ?^  siTT^o  ^q-^^o   5^0  f|*HH^K:  qs'^lT:  1 1 
Fol.  19a,  1.  10 :  S^^flFTm*  OT^o  5Wo  Ml<l*IHdK:  ^rll 
Fol.  32tf ,  1.  5 :    ^  "^TT^o   ^^^rf%    ^^TT"    «'fl<l*H-<Hd|?:: 

Fol.  62a,  1  8 :  f^  «5fN«TRro  ^^fi%  5W*  Siflf^UindKI^JT:  1 1 
Fol.  65:  t^  5'TRr5TW°%>'n5^  5W  ^4HdKI  ^TW:  II 
End: 

M'i^m«4WMd*<iPT^T^qgrTFrr  f^f^:  ^cI^Fq-:  11 
?f^   Mlo^Ji^^^l^m^l^g^J^^ttUt^   <*IMdK   -fT^WKF  *  ^■ 

?nr:  II  ^rHTW«rPT  <*INdKW«l:  II 

RM^«Riimf^?ii'!W!niJTm^t'^iir»H: 

JT^TimF^fnTW  ?RT  JT^PT:  ^^^^»rnTf«^  II  ^  II 

4R>o^Ti)<t^lHdKtl<tl;  't^TTEnPT:  f^:  II  \  II 
%5Tnf  «4«^l*Hl  '♦><^|"l^^l<^|<t<4t  II  «  II 

*  C^  is  the  Kalmirian  form  for  (f^c^. 
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No.  142. 
Naishadhtyatikdy  by  Vidhyddhara, 
End  of  Sarga  XI.,— fol.  2206, 1.  9  : 

c^t^rai^  W  ^^i?HI^3ffi||^*K4<lRdr 

^^  f^w  iM^f^^r^:  ^nrfT^^FTC^r 5  ii  X  ii 

^^MyRM|VIH|H^:^nTnT[:]  II  s  II  fc^q<|gf^4r^yr[yT} 

^TW  JTr^cft^TF^piK  %w«4ii4^Ti^^N-  Pr*^:  wm- 
*i*K^r  t?r:]  ^r^f^qpir  []]  ^rnr  ^:  ^wrw:  Ii  i  Ii 

End  of  Sarga  XXII.,— fol.  4556,  1.  5  : 

^yiRfi^Jl^^l^'lPbch*!?^:  ^ifl^lH^-irPT^- 

55flR(jjN<Hicir5T  gg^  tiift^wf^^i^ 
i\(^\\kf\  m^^  ft^  ^  ^  'q^  5Firnj;  II  \  li 

jf-iiHiHi^Ki  ii^ii^Ny(i1f!t*iR^N^«^rH^ft4«^iiy^iiiPTr- 
ipr^jrepcpjwn^o^^l  11^  II 11^  II  ipty^^K^iwH^ 

II  ^  II  II  ^  II  ^  \^8^    II  5Riq  [^]  HMI^KRlf^^l    [^  \] 
^W.^m  lo5f^  I  iTld^lcfl^  HHIMJHIVI^fMd'  im  II  ^  li 

^  11^  II  o  II  0^11 5in«HKi^"iw  ij  ^nfi%irr#Tw  vs,  3^- 
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No.   154. 

BhdratamanjarXy  by  Kshemendra. 
Beginning : 

5flf  ^n?E^  sgRT  cr%  >^^a<{li^4  II  \  II 
spT:  ««inf^«T-«r  ^'^"iIhhhn  '^  II  H  II 

4l<lPl<^f  a^-ftg%P<NK"^4tiijj||ct^|l  \\\ 
End  (for  which  compare  Ind,  Ant,  I.  307,  note)  : — 

HHlfti«|4«*^Ha.<"'  ^^VTR"^  [:]  II 
y^^KHii^WI:  JT!^  WrSTTT:  ^RT  I 

rr  qf^  ^  %^5  irsfTRT^  j^mt^:  ii  \  ii 

3JHH<r)<^1<«M^m  <*«^Hdm:  II  \  II 

5^  SFr^^^Tfrt^^fl-^HdlR^  II  8  II 

JHT  ^T  HHlf^^tl  ^reilf  oJJHjjti  11 K  II 
Wil'-JmHI  dH<Jiy|W  RiV^M4<J|  I 

3|MI*4*l«(^:H«lR<JJIH?|d+llC^5 1 

«f?nfinr«iiMHi<em?wft"5f  iivnnR^:  ii  v*  ii 

«^H&m'ldMl4w<IMI<rM<"if»:  I 

vT^q^rt  q-:  w  inwr  HKNmMii«<"i;  ii  ^  ii 
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w^%r  ^r^r^  niJld^R?i  inn  I 

^:  ^3Rcft^:  ^  WJf^f^:  II  \o  II 

#  ^jmf^  ^  m'mw  3r^ift^  I 
f?p^  «n<^«w  5^^WM  3r3«  II  \\  II 
^%  ?TRR«Rnwr353Tf^»3nT2P^  i 

«H|ViM  »r?PTR?nT33T<t  ll  ^:  ^: 

iTw^iyHHiy:  Ji*i5i»i^is  wiivftw  II 
arfr  +R«<.«dj|  ftf^%^  M«*Hdi  I 
^^r  irf^HiTt  ^  <NrtHi  3Tn?%  ^nrr  ii 

»<4'^K"I"N^  *RT*nT^f^P4M:  I 
^T^RW^^  jr^^  ^«f#  II 

»T^:  qi%:  ^  Pr«HR>»1HI  sftw^f %J^^:  I 

<STW|f«5f*ll<V  fk^  5f^  ?n^  IRT  ^^R,  II 

smr:  «mRJiT4rf^  wt?3^  ^r=?r?irir  ii 
^»T»T  II  ^  5T%  iTinw  ^rrg^iPT  ii 
Hf^  \^  snt  (! )  f^  arc^rr  q^:  ^»T'T  II 
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No.    170. 

Specimen  of  a  translation  of  the  Rdjatarangim* 

'I.   1-107. 

1.  Reverence  to  Hara,  who  (grants  his  worshippers'  desires)  like 
the  tree  of  Paradise,  who  is  beautified  by  a  seam  of  light  emitted  by 
the  jewels  that  are  concealed  in  the  heads  of  the  serpents  adorning  him, 
and  in  whom  those  freed  (from  the  circle  of  births)  find  eternal  rest. 

2.  May  both  the  halves  of  the  body  of  the  god,  whose  cognizance 
is  the  bull,  and  who  is  unked  with  his  spouse,  give  you  glory, — the 
left,  whose  forehead  wears  a  saffron  Tilak,  the  colour  of  whose  throat 
near  the  ear  is  fair  like  the  splendour  of  the  ocean-born  (moon), 
and  is  enhanced  by  numerous  tremulous  earrings,  and  whose  breast 
wears  a  faultless  boddice ;  —  the  right,  whose  forehead  carries  a 
fiame  of  fire,  the  colour  of  whose  throat  near  the  ear  is  concealed 
by  the  ocean-born  (poison)  and  enhanced  by  numerous  playfully 
moving  snakes,  and  whose  chest  is  encircled  by  the  lord  of  snakes  as 
by  a  boddice. 

1.  G^  and  other  MSS.  read  bhushdhtna  instead  of  bhushdbhogi. 
Hara  or  6iva  wears  a  serpent  instead  of  a  Jenvi  or  brahminical  string, 
and  smaller  serpents  instead  of  bracelets.  The  Kasmirians,  being  ^aivas, 
consider  Siva  to  be  the  Universal  soul,  and  expect  to  be  absorbed  by 
him.  The  preposition  pra  in  praltnay  which  adds  force  to  the  meaning 
of  the  root,  indicates  that  absorption  is  complete, — sdyujyaynot  sdlokya. 

This  verse,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  imitation  of  Bana's  ^riharshacka- 
rit'i  1.  I. 

2.  A  translation  of  this  verse  being  impossible,  I  have  given  a 
paraphrase.  Almost  the  whole  of  its  first  three  pddas  is  made  up 
of  a  succession  of  puns.  Siva  is  invoked  in  his  form  of  Ardhanari,  in 
union  with  Parvati.  The  words  describing  the  appearances  of  the  two 
halves  are  chosen  in  such  a  manner  that  they  apply  to  the  female  form 
and  its  dress  as  well  as  to  the  male.  Kundalin,  lit.  *  containing  a  ring,' 
must  be  taken  as,  I  think,  in  the  sense  of  'earring  '  or  *  necklace/  when 
it  refers  to  Pdrvati,  Jaladkijachhhdydchha  if  referred  to  Parvati  must 
be  dissolved  into  jaladhijachhdydvqdachchha  ;  if  referred  to  &va  into 
jaladhijachchhdyayd  chha  or  dchchha^dchhddita.     In  the  description 

of  Siva,  ahtna  must  be  dissolved  into  ahtndm  ina,  *  the  lord  of  snakes,* 

*  The  text  has  been  corrected  according  to  two  collated  copies  written  by 
Ganak&k  Pandit,  G*  and  G',  and  the  copy  in  the  Government  collection,  Ch, 
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3.  Worthy  of  praise  is  that  quality  of  true  poets,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  enables  them  to  sprinkle  with  the  nectar  (of  their  song), 
and  thereby  to  preserve,  their  own  bodies  of  glory  as  well  as  those  of 
others. 

4.  Who  else  but  poets  resembling  the  Prajfipatis  (in  creative 
power),  and  able  to  bring  forth  lovely  productions,  can  place  the  past 
times  before  the  eyes  of  men  ? 

5.  If  the  poet  did  not  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  existences  which 
he  is  to  reveal  to  men,  what  other  indication  would  there  be  that  he 
is  a  divine  seer  T 

6.  Though  for  its  length  the  story  does  not  show  much  variety, 
still  there  will  be  something  in  it  that  will  gladden  the  virtuous. 

7.  That  virtuous  (poet)  alone  is  worthy  of  praise  who,  free  from 
love  or  hatred,  restricts  his  muse  to  the  exposition  of  facts. 

8.  If  I  narrate  again  the  subject-matter  of  tales  of  which  others 
have  treated,  still  the  virtuous  ought  not  to  turn  their  faces  from  me 
without  hearing  my  reasons. 

9-10.  How  great  a  cleverness  is  required  in  order  that  men  of  modem 
times  may  complete  the  account  given  in  the  books  of  those  who  died 
after  composing  each  the  history  of  those  kings  whose  contemporary 
he  was !  Hence  in  this  narrative  of  past  events,  which  is  difficult  in 
many  respects,  my  endeavour  will  be  to  connect, 

1 1 .  The  oldest  extensive  works,  containing  the  royal  chronicles 
(of  Kasmir)  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  (the  appearance)  of  Su- 

Vasuki,  who  serves  Siva  instead  of  the  Jenvi.  *  Near  the  ear'  mai/  also 
be  referred  to  the  sentence  beginning  with  dadhat.  The  ocean-born 
poison  is  the  Halahala  which  Siva  swallowed. 

4.  The  Prajapatis  are  fourteen  in  number.  They  caused  the  suc- 
cessive creations  of  the  world. 

Verses  9  and  10  form  a  yugalakay  or  couplet,  t.  e.  they  are  interlaced 
in  their  construction  :  compare  Kdvyddarsa  I.  13,  comment.  They  give 
the  *  reasons'  alluded  to  in  v.  8.  Yat  must  be  taken  as  a  conjunction, 
depending  on  kiyad  idcnh  ddkshyam.  SarvapraMraskhalite,  *  which 
is  difficult  in  many  respects,'  means  literally  *  in  which  there  are 
dangers  of  mistakes  of  all  kinds.' 

1 1 ,  Suvrata  apparently  wrote  a  hand-book  of  the  history  of  Kasmir, 
to  be  committed  to  memory  in  the  schools,  which,  as  usual  in  India^ 
caused  the  loss  of  the  more  ancient  books  on  the  same  subject. 
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vratd'a  composition,  who  condensed   them   in  order  that   (their  sub- 
stance) might  he  easily  remembered. 

12.  Suvrata's  poem,  though  extensive,  does  not  easily  reveal  it^ 
meanmg,  since  it  is  made  difficult  by  misplaced  learning. 

13.  Owing  to  a  certain  want  of  care,  there  is  not  a  single  part  iu 
Kshemendra*6  'List  of  Kings'  free  from  mistakes,  though  it  is  the 
work  of  a  poet. 

14.  Eleven  works  of  former  scholars  which  contain  the  chronicles 
of  the  kings,  I  have  inspected,  as  well  as  the  (Puraua  containing  the) 
opinions  of  the  sage  Nila* 

15.  By  looking  at  the  inscriptions  recording  the  consecration  of 
temples  and  grar^ts,  at  the  laudatory  inscriptions,  and  at  the  Manu- 
fcripts,  the  worry  arising  from  many  errors  has  been  overcome. 

16.  Four  among  the  fifty-two  rulers  whom  they  do  not   mention, 

13.  Regarding  Rshemendra  see  above,  the  Report. 

14.  Regarding  the  NUamatapurdna  see  above,  the  Report,  and 
fibove,  pp.  Iv.  seqq, 

15.  According  to  my  interpretation  of  this  passage,  Blalhana  used 
four  kinds  of  records: — (I)  the  prat  is  hfhdsdsana  edicts,  i.e.  inscrip- 
tions recatding  the  erection  and  consecration  of  temples  or  other  build- 
ings and  monuments,  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  almost  all  temples, 
I^Ugious  or  even  profane  buildings  (such  as  palaces),  on  images,  funeral 
monuments,  and  so  forth ;  (2)  the  vastukdsana  edicts,  t.e,  inscriptions 
recording  grants  of  things,  chiefly  of  land,  and  perhaps  also  of  allow- 
p,nces,  such  as  are  found  engraved  on  copper-plates  ;  (3)  prasastipaf- 
fas,  tablets  containing  laudatory  inscriptions  of  persons  or  places,  such 
as  now  are  found  sometimes  in  temples  or  other  public  buildings, 
f,g.  the  ArbudapraSasti  in  Vimalasaha's  temple  at  Dailwarra;  (4) 
the  idsiras^  the  works  on  the  various  sciences,  or,  to  use  a 
phort  expression,  the  Manuscripts  of  Sanskrit  books,  which  in 
Kasmir  mostly  give  at  the  end  some  information  regarding  the 
author,  ^nd  the  king  ui^der  which  the  author  wrote,  together  with  the 
date. 

This  interpretation  comes  qearest  to  Professor  Lassen's, — vide  Ind, 
Alt.,  2nd  ed.,  IL  2U, — from  whom  I  differ  in  the  interpretation  of 
sdstra  'only.'  He  gives  too  narrow  an  explanation,  considering  it  to 
piean  *  law-books.' 

16.  Gonanda  is  the  reading  of  all  Sarada  MSS.     Regarding  the 
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pn  account  of  the  loss  of  the  records,  viz.  Gonanda  and  (his  successors), 
have  been  taken  from  the  NUamata  (Purana). 

17-18.  Having  read  the  opinion  of  the  Pasupata  Brahman 
Beldruja,  who  fqrrperly  composed  a  *  List  of  Kings'  in  twelve  thousand 
plokas,  Padmamihira  entered  in  his  work  the  eight  kings,  beginning 
with  Lava^  who  preceded  Asoka  and  his  successors. 

19.  Those  five  kings  also,  imong  whom  Asoka  is  the  first,  ^ri- 
chhavilldkara  deplared  (to  have  been  taken)  from  the  fifty-two  (lost 
ones).     For  his  verse  is  as  follows ; — 

20.  *'  The  five  princes  from  Asoka  to  Abhimanyu,  who  have  been 
enumerated,  have  been  obtained  by  the  ancients  out  of  the  fifty-two 
(lost  ones)." 

21.  This  narrative  (of  mine),  which  is  arranged  (in  proper  order) 
and  resembles  a  medicine,  is  useful  for  increasing  as  well  as  diminish-^ 
ing  the  (statements  of  previous  writers  regarding)  kings,  place  and 
time. 

22.  What  intelligent  man  does  not  rejoice  at  such  a  compilation, 
which  treats  of  the  numberless  events  of  ancient  times  ? 

23.  "When  (the  hearer)  has  well  pondered  over  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  created  bemgs  that  lasts  for   a  moment  only,  then   let  him 

meaning  of  dmndya,  'tradition,'  *  records,'  see  below,  I.  45,  and  the 
Pet,  Diet,  s.  V,  The  four  rulers  intended  are  Gonanda  I.,  Damodara  I., 
DAmodara's  queen,  and  Gonanda  II.  s  see  above,  the  Report. 

17.  Mahdvratiny  which  I  have  translated  by  Pdsupata,  has  been 
usually  taken  to  mean  simply  *  ascetic'  I  should  think  that  a  particular 
sect  of  ascetics  is  intended.  A  HelarAja,  who  was  a  Kasmirian  and 
lived  probably  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  has  written  a  commentary 
on  the  Fdkyapadij/a,  of  which  fragments  are  still  extant ;  see  Kiel- 
horn  in  the  Ind.  Ant,,  III.  p.  285. 

This  and  the  following  verses  show  that  Kalhana  believed  that  al- 
together seventeen  kings  out  of  the  number  of  the  fifty-two  forgotten 
ones  had  been  rescued. 

21.  Tm^/^,  *  arranged  in  proper  order,'  may  possibly  mean  j^an- 
mitd,  *ofHmited  extent.'  The  verse  gives  the  key  to  Kalhana's 
method, 

23.  &dnta  is  one  of  the  nine  Rasas,  '  flavours  or  sentiments,' 
which  ought  to  underlie  poetic  compositions.  Kalhana,  who  has  to 
tell  many  commonplace  events,  and  to  go  through  endless  repetitions^ 
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consider  how  this  (work)  is  hallowed  hy   the  prevalence  of  the  Senti- 
ment of  Quietism. 

24.  Imbibe,  therefore,  straight  with  your  ears  this  *  River  of  Kings,' 
which  is  made  agreeable  by  an  under-current  of  powerful  sentiment. 

25.  Formerly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Kalpa,  the  land  in  the 
womb  of  the  Himalaya  was  filled  with  water  during  the  periods  of  six 
Manus,  (and  constituted)  the  Lake  of  Satt. 

26-27-  Afterwards,  when  the  period  of  the  present  Manu  VaivastHUa 
had  arrived,  the  Prajapati  Kasyapa  caused  Druhina,  Upendra^  Rudra, 
and  other  gods  to  descend,  caused  (the  demon)  JalodhJiavOy  who 
dwelt  in  that  lake,  to  be  killed,  and  changed  it  into  a  country,,  known 
on  earth  as  Kahnir, 

28.  Nila,  the  lord  of  all  Nagas,  whose  regal  parasol  is  formed  by 
the  circular  pond  (filled  with)  the  stream  of  the  Vitasta's  newly 
rising  water,  protects  it. 

29.  There  Gauri,  though  she  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  Vitasta, 
still  keeps  her  wonted  inclinations.    (For  in  her  river-shape)  she-turns  her 


is  anxious  to  prove,  in  order  to  guard  his  character  as  a  poet».  that 
his  composition  is  not  nirMa, 

24..  The  correct  reading  in  the  last  pdda  is  that  given  by  Ch.  and 
G':  spashtam  anga  rdjatarangini,  G^  has  spashtamarmd,  Jnga  to  be 
construed  with  nipiyatdm, 

2b-27.  The  legend  of  the  Satisaras,  of  its  desiccation,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  demon  Jalodbhava  (Water-bom),  who  had  made  it 
his  dwelling  and  devastated  the  surrounding  countries,  is  told,  at 
considerable  length  in  the  NUamatapurdna, — see  the  Report.  The 
gods  who  assisted  Kasyapa  were  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  6iva,  as  stated 
in  the  text. 

28.  The  annotator  of  G^  says  :  virwishayasthitena  nUandgena 
virandga  iti  prasiddhena.  Conventionally  the  Vitast A  is  said  to  take 
its  origin  from  the  circular  pond  called  Vim&g  or  Vimslg,  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Islamslbad,  at  the  foot  of  the  BanihaL 
Kalhana  calls  this  pond  diapatra,  *  the  royal  parasol'  of  Nilan&ga,  who  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  or  under  it.  The  circular  form  is  the  teriium 
eomparationis,  which  suggested  the  far-fetched  simile.  Regarding 
the  Virn&g  compare  Vigne,  Travels,  I.  332. 
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face  towards  the  ravine  (ffuha)y  just  as  (in  her  godlike  form)  she 
turas  it  towards  (her  son)  Kumara  {guha)  ;  (in  her  river-shape) 
the  mouths  of  the  Nagas  {ndgamukha)  drink  her  abundant  water 
{dpUabkurtpaydh),  just  as  (in  her  god-hke  form)  (her)  elephant- 
faced  (son  Ga^esa,  ndgamukha)  drank  her  abundant  milk  (dptto' 
bhuripaydh), 

30.  That  (country)  is  inhabited  by  Nagas  gleaming  with  the 
splendour  of  various  jewels,  chief  among  whom  are  Sankha  and  Padma, 
and  thus  resembles  the  town  of  Kuvera,  the  depository  of  the  nine 
treasures  (chief  among  which  are  Sankha  and  Padma). 

31.  To  shelter,  forsooth,  the  Nagas,  who  came  afraid  of  Garuda,  it 
stretched  its  arms  out  behind  its  back  in  the  guise  of  a  wall  of  mountains 


29.  The  annotator  of  G^  says  :  guhonmukht — kumdrasailunukht 
kandardbhimukhicha  ;  nigamuhhdpUabkuripayd  ndgamukhena  gajava- 
danena  dpitam  bhUri  payo  dugdhaihyasydhsd  ndgdndmmukhena  dpitaih 
bhdripayo  yasydk  [ad  chal  ;  yatkd  gauri  pdrvatty  vitastdtvmh  ydtd- 
pyuchitdm  ruchim  ichchhdm  nojjhati  na  tyajati  svaruchim  sedikdm  [we^ 
chchdii\\  ndtyajad  gauri  nockitdm  ruchim  guhonmukhityddikdih  vita- 
atdtve  tyajati  tatrdpi  taikdranam.  The^uAa  or  ravine  towards  which 
the  Vitasta  turns  her  face  is  the  pass  of  Barami^la. 

30.  The  Nagas  are  the  snake-formed  deities  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  springs  and  lakes  of  Easmir.  They  appear  to  be  originally  per- 
sonifications of  the  former.  The  winding,  restless  water  easily  suggested 
the  comparison  with  a  snake.  Now  the  large  springs  are  called  ndg^ 
and  the  small  ones  ndginy,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  the  females  of  the  Nagas.  The  Naga  Mahapadma  is  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Vollur  lake,  which  is  frequently  simply  called 
Mdhapadma  ;  vide,  e.g.,  &Akanthacharita  III.  9,  and  JonarAja  thereon. 
Sankhanaga  resides,  according  to  Sahebram's  Tirthasmhgraha,  in  a 
lake  near  Bharindha,  in  the  Lar  pargana. 

31.  Kasmir  is  here  personified  and  supposed  to  face  Garuda,  who 
chased  the  Nagas  through  the  '  Gate'  of  the  Valley  at  Baramiila.  Under 
this  supposition  it  become^  intelligible  how  the  mountain-chains  sur- 
rounding the  country  can  be  likened  to  *  arms  stretched  out  behind  the 
back.'  The  story  of  the  Nagas'  flight  to  Kasmir  occurs  in  the  NUa- 
matapurdna. 
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32.  There  (worshippers)  touching  the  wooden  image  of  the  hds^ 
hand  of  Uma  at  the  Tlrtha  called  P^pasudana  obtain  heavenly  bliss 
and  final  liberation  as  their  rewards. 

33.  There  the  goddess  Sandhyd  produces  water  on  an  arid  moun- 
tain, and  shows  the  presence  of  merit  and  the  absence  of  sin. 

34.  There  self-created  fire,  rising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
receives  with  numerous  arms  of  flame  the  offerings  of  the  sacrificers. 

35.  There  the  goddess  Sarasvatl  herself  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
swan  swimming  on  a  lake  situated  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Bhedai 
which  is  sanctified  by  the  source  of  Qanga. 

36.  There,  even  now,  drops  of  sandal-ointment  offered  by  the  gods 
are  to  be  seen  in  Nandikshetra,  id  the  temple,  the  habitation  of 
the  immortals. 

37.  There,  after  looking  on  the  goddess  ^aradd,  (the  worshipper)  at 
once  reaches  the  river  Madhumati  and  Sarasvatl  who  is  worshipped  by 
poets. 

32.  The  locality  intended  is  the  Papasiidana  Naga  or  Kapatesvara 
Tirtha,  said  to  be  in  the  Sotahara  pargana  near  Islamabad, — Kapate- 
svara,Kofihiragrdm^  Koiahdrdkhyavishaye^Qi:^,  Comp.  Srtkanfkachar, 
III.  14,  where  the  other  name  of  the  Tirtha,  Kapatesvara,  is  given. 

33.  Bhrangandmaaishaye  detaldgrdmammtpasthale,  G*.  The 
story  how  a  certain  Mayavatu,  son  of  BhadresTaravatu,  brought  the 
goddess  Samdhya-Ganga  to  his  dsrama  near  Deval^  in  the  Bhring 
pargana,  is  told  at  length  in  the  Sanidhydmdhdtmya, 

34.  The  SvayambhA  Agni  here  mentioned  is  the  burning  naphtha 
spring  in  Kamraj  or  Kramarajya,  near  Sopur.  So  also  G* — Kramardjye 
8vaimiti  prasiddhah,  and  Sahebram,  Tirthasamgraha, 

35.  Bhedagiri—bhedabhrandti  iti  prasiddah,  G*. — The  Gangd* 
mdkdimya,  No.  56,  mentions  the  hill. 

36.  Nandikshetra  ndrandmagrdme,  G^.  It  is  situated  in  the  Lar 
pargana,  not  far  from  the  Haramukutaganga,  and  is  a  station  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  latter :  see  also  Jour,  As.  Soc,  Heng,  XXXV.  226. 
So  also  SahebrAm's  Tirthasamgraha,     Suravasaprasada  may  be  a  N. 

3/.  Srisaife  hard  iti  prasiddhe  tthale  daraddesasamtpaoartinit 
G*.  Horilis  found  on  the  Survey  map  in  the  pai^na  Khuya- 
ham,  to  the  north  of  the  VoUur  lake,  into  which  latter  the  Madhumati 
falls,  as  marked  on  the  native  map.  SahebrAm  {Ttrthasafhgraha) 
places  these  tirthas  in  Lolab. 
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38.  In  that  (country)  which  is  adorned  by  Kesava-Chakrabhrit, 
and  by  Siva-Vijayesa  and  other  (deities),  there  is  not  a  space  as  large  as 
a  grain  of  sesamum  which  has  not  its  Tirtha. 

39 .  The  country  may  be  gained  by  the  strength  of  spiritual  merit, 
but  not  by  armies  of  soldiers.  Hence  people  there  are  chiefly  anxious 
about  the  next  world. 

40.  There  the  rivers  are  free  from  dangers  and  aquatic  monsters, 
provided  with  warm  bath-houses  for  the  winter,  and  comfortable 
places  (for  descending)  into  the  current. 

4 1 .  Out  of  respect,  as  it  were,  the  Sun  does  not  fiercely  shine, 
during  summer  even,  in  that  (country)  which  has  been  created  by  his 
father,  as  he  knows  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tormented. 

42.  Things  that  elsewhere  in  the  three  worlds  are  difficult  to  find, 
viz.  lofty  halls  of  learning,  saffron,  icy  water,  and  grapes,  are  common 
there. 

13.  In  these  three  worlds  the  jewel-producing  region  of  Kuvcra  is 
(chiefly)  worthy  of  praise  ;  (next)  in  that  (region)  the  mountain  range, 
the  father  of  Gauri ;  and  (thirdly)  the  country  which  is  enclosed  by  that 
(mountain). 

41.  Fifty-two  princes,  beginning  with  Gonanda^  who  in  the  Kali- 
yuga  were  contemporaries  of  the  Kurus  and  of  the  sons  of  Kunti,  have 
not  been  recorded. 

45.  In  consequence  of  the  demerit  of  those  rulers  of  the  land  of 
K(f,<f/afKi,  no  poets  of  creative  power,  who  produced  their  bodies  of 
glory,  existed  in  those  times. 

4i).  We  pay  reverence  to  that  nnturally  sublime  craft  of  poets, 
without  whose  favour  powerful  princes  are  not  remembered,  although  the 
earth  that  is  girdled  by  the  oceans  was  sheltered  under  the  protection  of 
iheir  arms  as  in  the  shade  of  a  forest. 


38.  Chakrabhrit  kef^arah  rhikradhara  iti  prasiddhah ;  vijayesa 
imna  hijijabrdr  iti  pmsuldfiah,  ii^  The  ancient  fane  of  Vishnu- 
C'hakradhara  lay  on  a  low  hill,  situated  about  a  mile  below  Bijbror, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  and  is  now  called  Ch^kdhar.  See 
lleport,  p.  18.  Bijbror  or  Bijbihar  is  too  well  known  to  need  any^ 
further  notice.     But  compare  Vigne,  11.  23. 

43.  The  father  of  Gauri,  i.e.  the  Himalaya. 

44.  Kuvera  ib  the  regent  of  the    \orth,  and   the  possessor  of  the 
nine  treasures. 
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47.  Without  thee,  O  brother  composer  of  true  poetry,  this  world 
does  not  even  dream  of  the  existence  of  its  chiefs,  though  they  rested 
their  feet  on  the  temples  of  elephants,  though  they  won  prosperity, 
though  maidens,  moons  of  the  day,  dwelt  in  their  palaces,— without  thee 
the  universe  is  blind,  why  (praise)  thee  with  a  hundred  hymns  ? 

48-49.  Some  (authors)  have  given  this  (following)  calculation  of 
the  years  wrongly,  as  they  were  deceived  by  the  statement  that 
Gonandi  and  his  successors  protected  Kasmir  during  twenty-two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  in  the  Kaliyuga,  (and)  that  the  Bharata 
(war)  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Dvapara  yuga. 

50.  If  the  years  of  the  kings,  the  length  of  whose  reigns  is  known, 
are  added  together  (and  deducted)  from  the  passed  period  of  the 
Kaliyugadiminished  by  that  (time  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning 
of  the  Kaliyuga  and  the  Bharata  war),  no  rest  remains. 

51.  When  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  of  the  ATa/iyii^a  had 
passed  away,  the  Kurus  and  Panda vas  lived  on  the  earth. 

52.  At  present,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  (of)  the  Laukika  (era), 
one  thousand  and  seventy  years  of  the  Saka  era  have  passed. 

53.  On  the  whole,  at  that  (time)  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  (the  times  of)  Gonanda  {III.). 

54.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty -six  years  are  supposed  (to  be  com- 
prised) in  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  those  fifty-two  kings. 

55.  Since  the  Great  Bear  moves  in  a  hundred  years  from  one  Nak- 
shatra  to  the  other,  the  author  of  the  {Brihat)  Samhita  has  thus  given 
his  decision  regarding  its  motion  in  this  (verse) :  — 

48-49.  In  the  text  read  4^^*ft(l^«  ^TT^ftTr*  ^^^  4n^*t)<r«  is  the  form 
which  the  Sarad^  MSS.  give  everywhere.  The  two  verses  form  a 
yugalnka  or  yugma^  and  v.  48  must  therefore  be  taken  as  depending 
on  the  words  iti  vdrttayd  vimokitdh^  which  occur  in  the  second  half 
of  V.  49. 

50.  I  am  unable  to  make  anything  of  this  verse,  except  by  taking 
tad  in  tadvivarjitdt  to  refer  to  bhdratam  in  v.  49.  For  with  any  other 
explanation  the  figures  must  come  wrong,  and  the  verse  must  be  taken 
as  part  of  the  pHrvapakaha,  which  it  is  not,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
*  some  *  has  been  done  with  in  the  preceding  verses. 

52.     Regarding  the  Laukika  or  Saptarshi  era  see  above,  the  Report. 

55.  The  proper  reading,  instead  of  the  Tff^  of  the  Calcutta  and 
Paris  editions,  is  rpirf^.  which  is  found  in  all  Sarada  MSS.  The  mistake 
has  been  caused  by  the  resemblance  of  Sarada  u  and  ta. 
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5fi.  "  When  king  Yudhiskthira  ruled  the  earth,  the  Munis  (the 
Great  Bear)  stood  in  (the  Naksliatra)  Maghah.  His  reign  fell  2526 
years  (before)  the  baka  era. 

57 .     The  brave  king  of  Kasmir  Gonanda  was  worshipped   by   the  Gonanda  I. 
region  (of  the  North),  which  Kaildsa  lights  up  (with  the  glitter  of  its 
snow),  and  rolling  Ganyd  clothes  with  a  soft  and  transparent  garment. 


56.  The  verse  is  found  Brihat  Smiihitd  XIII.  3. 

From  vv.  48-50,  which  give  the  chronological  basis  of  the  Torangini^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  statement  of  the  Nilamata,  which  makes  Go- 
nanda II.  contemporary  with  the  Rurus  and  Pandavas,  was  the  starting- 
point  common  to  Kalhana  and  other  chronologists.  But  while  others 
placed  Gonanda  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyuga,  guided  by  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  Great  War  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  Dviipara-yuga, 
Kalhana  used  Varahamihira's  date  of  Yudhishthira,  2526  before  Saka, 
or  653  Kali,  to  determine  the  beginning  of  the  Gonandas.  lie  then 
cut  down  or  lengthened  (vide  above,  v.  21)  the  reigns  of  the  Kasm  Irian 
kings  until  their  sum  total  plus  653  agreed  with  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  year  in  which  he  began  to  write,  viz.  1 070,  and 
the  begmning  of  the  Kaliyuga.  His  equation,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Wilson,  Troyer,  and  others,  is — 

Years  of  the  Kaliyuga         Fifty- two  lost  kings  of  Kasmir — 
elapsed  in  ^aka  1266  (v.  54) 

1070  =  1070  Kings  from  Gonanda  III.  +  2330  (v.  3.1) 

+  3179  +    653  (v.  51) 

4249  4249 

The  expressions  prdyah,  *on  the  whole'  (v.  53),  and  matdk  (v.  54), 
seem  to  me  further  proof  (in  addition  to  the  direct  statement,  v.  2 1 ) 
that  Kalhana  did  make  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  reigns 
Another  circumstance  shows  with  what  levity  Kalhana  worked.  The 
period  of  1266  years  begins  with  the  reign  of  Gonanda  I. ;  and  Go- 
nanda II. y  his  grandson,  was,  accordmg  to  the  Purana,  the  infant  king 
when  the  Great  War  began.  Nevertheless  he  assumes  that  the 
coronation  of  Yudhishthira  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  Gonanda  I., 
as  he  places  the  whole  of  the  1266  years  after  Kali  653,  in  which 
Yudhishthira  was  installed  on  the  throne,  according  to  VarHhamihira. 

57.  This  as  well  as  the  subsequent  stories  regarding  Damodara  and 
Gonanda  II  ,  down  to  v   82,  are  taken  from  the  Ntlamatapurana. 
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^}S.  The  eartli,  afraid  as  it  were  that  SSeshn's  poison  might  be 
iiifusod  into  her,  left  the  serpent*s  body  and  rested  in  the  king's  arni 
that  was  adoraed  by  the  jewel  sacred  to  Garuda. 

59.  Jardsandha,  his  relation,  called  on  him  for  help.  With  a 
large  army  he  besieged  Mathura,  (the  town)  of  Krishna, 

60.  When  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Kafindi,  the 
fame  of  (the  hostile)  warriors  vanished  together  with  the  smiles  of  the 
females  of  YadiCs  race. 

61.  Once  (Balariima),  whose  ensign  is  the  plough,  engaged  that 
warrior  in  battle  in  order  to  protect  his  entirely  shattered  forces. 

62.  The  bridal  wreath  of  the  goddess  of  victory  faded,  since  it  re 
niained  long  in  her  hands,  while  those  warriors  of  equal  strength  were 
combating  each  other  and  the  result  was  douhtful. 

63.  Finally,  with  limbs  wounded  by  each  other's  weapons,  the  kinc 
of  Kamir  embraced  the  earth,  and  the  scion  of  Yadu  the  goddess  of 
victory. 

Ddmodara  T.  (54.  When  that  brave  warrior  travelled  the  road  which  great 
heroes  easily  find,  his  son,  the  illustrious  Ddmodara,  protected  the 
earth. 

65.  That  proud  prince,  though  he  had  obtained  a  kingdom  whirh 
was  distinguished  by  affording  the  means  of  enjoyment,  found  no  peace 
because  he  brooded  over  the  death  of  his  father. 

66.  Then  that  (hero),  whose  arm,  (strong)  like  a  tree,  was  buminsr 
with  pride,  heard  that  the  Fruhnis  had  been  invited  by  the  Gdndhdras 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  an  approaching  Svayamvara,  and  that 
they  had  come. 

67.  Then,  (impelled)  by  excessive  fury,  he  undertook  on  their  ap- 
proach an  expedition  against  them,  obscuring  the  sky  with  the  dust  that 
the  horses  of  his  army  raised. 

58.  The  jewel  sacred  to  Garuda,  the  destroyer  of  the  Serpents,  ii^ 
the  emerald.  Read  ^  with  tlie  J^ar.  MSS.  instead  of  the  nonsensical 
^  of  the  editions. 

64.  The  road  to  Svarga  is  meant. 

65.  Read  here  and  elsewhere  with  the  Saradik  MSS.,  4^f^4if?4t" 
instead  of  ^r^*fi^- 

66.  Regarding  the  GAndharas  on  the  Sindhu  see  Cunningham,  ^ne, 
Geoff,  47  seqq.  Vrishni  is  another  name  of  the  Yadavas.  In  the  text 
read  <«^^«J|<||m: 
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68.  Ill  the  battle  with  those  (foes),  the  bride,  who  was  about  to 
choose  a  husband  and  was  impatient  for  the  wedding,  was  slain. 
Then  the  celestial  maidens  chose  husbands  in  Gdndhdra-land. 

69  Then  the  valiant  ruler  of  the  earth-disc,  attacking,  in  the  battle 
with  the  god  whose  weapon  is  the  war-disc,  the  disc-like  array  of  his 
enemies,  went  to  heaven  by  the  road  of  the  edge  of  the  battle-disc.' 

70.  Then  Krukm,  the  descendant  of  Yadu,  ordered  the  Brahmans 
to  install  the  (king's)  pregnant  widow  Tasovati  on  the  throne. 

71.  When  the  servants  of  the  slayer  of  Madhu  at  that  time  be- 
came angry,  he,  reciting  this  stanza  from  the  Purana,  reproved  them  : — 

72.  "  JTaswtr-land  is  Farvafi ;  know  that  its  king  is  a  portion 
of  Siva.  Though  he  be  wicked,  a  wise  man  who  desires  (his  own) 
welfare  will  not  despise  him." 

73.  The  eyes  of  men,  who  formerly  regarded  with  contempt 
(the  country  and  the  queen)  as  two  females  and  objects  of  enjoyment, 
looked  (after  this  speech  was  uttered)  upon  (Yasovati)  as  the  mother 
of  her  subjects,  and  (upon  the  country)  as  a  goddess. 

74.  Then  in  the  proper  month  that  queen  bore  a  son  endowed 
with  divine  marks,  a  new  sprout  of  the  family  tree  which  had  been 
consumed  by  fire. 

75.  The  Brahmans  performed  the  coronation  and  kindred  rites 
for  him  together  with  his  Jatakarma  and  other  sacraments. 

76.  The  infant  king  received  afterwards,  together  with  the  regal 
dignity,  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  Gonanda. 


68.  The  editions  read  PfH^Tf^?  a  corruption  of  which  is  also  found 
in  Ch. ;  G*  reads  f^i.qHf^  The  former  reading  gives  no  sense.  Ni- 
ghnyate  is  apparently  intended  for  nikanvafe,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  Kalhana  used  this  incorrect  form  on  account  of  the  metre. 

69.  Tlie  numerous  puns  on  the  word  cha/cra,  disc,  make  this  verse 
dear  to  the  Pandit.  Chakradhdrddhvand,  *  by  the  road  of  the  edge  of 
the  battle-disc,'  may  also  be  dissolved,  chdkradhdrah  kruhnahy  sa  eva 
panthdsiena,  and  be  translated  *  the  road  (being  opened  to  him  by) 
Krishna,  the  bearer  of  the  war-disc'  To  be  slain  by  a  person  as  holy 
as  Krishna  would,  of  course,  ensure  heaven  to  the  victim.  Perhaps 
Kalhana  intended  it  to  be  taken  both  ways. 

73.  The  earth,  or  the  country,  is  always  considered  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  king. 

76.  Read  with  the  Sarada  MSS.  ^T^^N^t  instead  of  ^7[^j^  as 
Troyer  and  the  Calcutta  edition  have. 


Yaiovati. 


Gonanda  II. 
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n .  Two  nurses  were  engaged  in  rearing  liim,  the  one  gave  her 
milk,  the  other  complete  prosperity. 

1'6.  The  ministers  of  his  father,  who  were  careful  that  his  being 
pleased  should  not  remain  without  results,  bestowed  wealth  upon  his 
attendants  even  when  he  smiled  without  cause. 

1^.  When  his  officers,  unable  to  understand  his  infant  stammering, 
did  not  fulfil  his  orders,  they  considered  themselves  guilty  of  a  crime. 

80.  When  the  infant  king  ascended  his  father's  throne,  he  whose 
legs  were  dangling  in  the  air  did  not  banish  (from  the  hearts 
of  his  subjects)  the  desire  (to  prostrate  themselves)  before  his  foot- 
stool. 

81.  When  the  ministers  decided  the  legal  and  religious  disputes  of 
the  subjects,  they  listened  to  (the  opinion  of  the  child)  whose  locks 
were  moved  by  the  wind  from  the  chaurts. 

82.  Thus  (it  happened  that)  the  king  of  Easmir,  being  an  infant, 
was  taken  neither  by  Kurus  nor  Pandavas  to  assist  them  in  the  Great 
War. 

Thirfcj-five       8*^-     Thirty-five  kings  who  followed   him,   and  whose  names  aod 
kings  lost.        deeds  have  perished  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  records,  have  beeo 
immersed  in  the  ocean  of  oblivion. 
Lava  ^^'     After  them  Lava,  an  ornament  of  the  earth,  a  favourite  of  Vic- 

tory that  is  clothed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  fame,  became  king. 

85.  The  roar  of  his  army,  which  routed  the  universe  from  its 
slumber,  sent — O  wonder! —  his  enemies  to  their  long  slumber. 

77.  The  second  nurse  is  the  earth,  or  the  country,  which  gave  him 
entire  prosperity. 

78.  It  is  the  custom  and  the  duty  of  kings  to  give  presents  when- 
ever they  are  pleased.  The  ministers  watched  lest  the  custom  should 
be  neglected  in  the  case  of  the  infant  king,  and  gave  presents  wlien- 
ever  he  smiled. 

80.  Read  ^Trn"  with  the  Sarada  MSS.  instead  of  |r?n''  Vtkanthd  pd- 
dapithaaya,  *  the  desire  for  the  footstool,'  means  the  desire  to  use  the 
footstool  for  its  legitimate  purposes,  i.e.  for  touching  it  with  the 
forehead.  The  persons  from  whom  this  desire  was  not  taken  are 
not  named.  Hence  it  must  be  understood  that  everybody,  all  the 
king's  subjects,  are  meant.  The  verse  is  intended  to  furnish  another 
proof  that  this  infant  king  was  respected  quite  as  much  as  any  grown- 
up ruler  could  have  been. 
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85.  Constructing  eighty-four  lakhs  of  stone  buildings,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Lolora. 

87.  After  giving  to  a  community  of  Brahmans  the  Agrahara  of 
Levdra,  on  the  Ltdar,  the  valiant  (king)  endowed  with  blameless 
heroism  and  splendour  ascended  to  heaven, 

88.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kuia,  expert  in  (deeds  of)  prowess        Kuaa. 
and  lotus-eyed,  who  gave  the  Agrahara  of  Kurahdra. 

89.  After  him  his  son,  the  illustrious  Khagendray  the  destroyer  of   Khagendr». 
his  foes'  elephants,  the  first  (among  men),  an  abode  of  valour,  obtained 

the  throne. 

90.  He  settled  the  two  principal  Agraharas  (of  Kasmir),  Khdgi 
and  Khonamusha,  and  afterwards  he  ascended  to  that  world  which  he  had 
bought  by  deeds  brilliant  like  (the  glitter  of)  diva's  (teeth  in)  smiling. 

91.  After   him    came  his   son    Surendra,  possessed   of  priceless     Surendra. 
greatness,  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  guilt,  who  far  surpassed  Indra's 

state,  and  whose  deeds  astonished  the  world. 

92.  Surendra,  the  lord  of  the  gods,  could  not  be  compared  to  this 

86.  Lolora  is  situated  in  the  pargana  of  Lolab. 

87.  The  Ledari,  now  called  Lidar  or  Lidder,  is  the  principal 
northern  tributary  of  the  Vitasta,  which  it  joins  not  far  from  Bij- 
bror.  An  agrahdra  is  an  Inam  village  given  to  a  Brahman,  or  to  a 
community  of  Brahmans.  See  the  Pet.  Diet,  s,  v.  Levara  is  said 
to  exist  now. 

88.  According  to  the  annotator  of  G*,  Kurnhdra  is  now  called 
Kii/ar,  and  Pandit  Dayaram  ])laces  it  in  the  Dachhinpara  pargana. 

90.  Khagi  is  said  to  be  the  modern  Kakupur  (Wilson  and  Troyer), 
and  Khonamusha  is  Khunmoh,  as  was  first  recognized  by  General 
Cunningham.  See  also  above,  Report,  p.  4  se(jq.  The  Saradu  MSS. 
Khonamuslia  instead  of  Khunamusha,  and  to  this  form  points  also 
the  Khonatnnkha  of  Bilhana,  Fikramdnkacharita  XVIII.  7.  As 
there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of  o  and  u 
in  Kasmir,  the  spelling  does  not  matter  much. 

9 1 .  Dtrghamaghavattdvahishkritaky  of  which  a  double  translation 
has  been  given,  may  be  taken  as  two  words,  dxrgham  and  aghavattd- 
vakishkritah,  or  as  a  compound,  dirgha-maghavattd-vahishkritah.  The 
author,  like  a  good  Kavi,  loves  his  pun  dearly,  and  intends  it  to  be 
taken  both  ways. 

92.  ludra  or  Surendra  is  called  Gotrabhit  because  he  opened  the 
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Surendruy  since  be  is  called  satamnnijUj  *  tlie  harbourer  of  a  hundred 
grudges,'  nwA  got  rah  hit,  *  tbc  destroyer  of  tbe  Gotra,'  wbile  (Surendra  of 
Kasmir)  deserved  tbc  surname  mntamanyu,  *  be  wbose  anger  is  ap- 
peased/ and  gotrarakshij  *  the  protector  of  tbe  Gotra.' 

93.  That  illustrious  (ruler)  founded  on  tbe  frontiers  of   Dardistan 
a  town  called  Sauraka^  and  a  Vibara  called  Narendribhavana, 

94.  In  his  own  kingdom  that  prince  of  great  fame  and  of  holy  works 
founded  a  Vibara,  called  Saurasat  which  became  famous  for  piety. 

Ciodhai-a.  95.     After  this  king  had  died  without  issue,  Gorlhara,  a  scion  of  a 

different  family,  protected  the  earth,  together  with  tbe  best  of  mountains. 
9C),     Liberal,  pious   Godhara  went  to  heaven  after   presenting  the 

Agrabara  Ilastiktld  to  the  Brahmans. 
Suvarna.  97.     His  son  Suvarna  after   him  distributed  gold  {sucarna)   to  the 

needy,  he  who  caused  to  flow,  in  the  district  of  Kanila,  the  brook  Suvar- 

nama?n. 
Janaka.  98.     Ilis  SOU  Janaka,  comparable  to  a  father  (janaka)  of  his  subjects, 

founded  the  Vibara  and  Agraharg  called  Jdlora. 


Gotra  or  pen  in  which  the  Pani^j  had  confined  the  cows  of  the  gods: 
see  the  quotations  in  tbe  Pet.  Diet,  s.  v.  In  the  case  of  the  Kasmiriao 
Surendra,  Gotra  must  be  taken  to  mean  his  own  or  the  Brahminical 
families. 

93.  Neither  tlie  places  mentioned  in  this  verse  nor  the  one  men- 
tioned in  tbe  next  can  be  traced,  though  the  former,  as  they  were 
situated  on  the  frontier  of  Dardistan,  must  have  been  somewhere  in 
Lolab  or  Khuyaliam. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Kalhana  ascribes  the  foundation  of 
V^iharas,  or  Bauddha  monasteries,  to  the  last  king  of  the  line  of 
Gonanda,  whom  be  must  have  placed  somewhere  about  the  I8tli 
century  before  our  era. 

95.  Read  with  67*.  and  G^  ^PJ^fvTd'  ^n^.  *  The  best  of  mountaius' 
is  the  Himalaya. 

96.  According  to  tbe  annotator  of  G\  Hdstisdld  is  now  called 
Jst/iihit,  My  Brahman  friends  did  not  know  this  latter 'name,  and 
thought  that  llasliir  might  be  meant. 

97.  The  annotator  of  G^  explains  Kariile  by  drdhavane,  and 
Suvarnamanikulyd  by  Sunnamayd  nddo,  the  ndla  or  brook  called 
Sunnamaya,  marked  on  the  native  maj)  in  the  pargana  Adhvan  or  Arwin. 

98.  My  Kasmirian  friends  identify  Zdvnr,  near  Zevan,  with  Jalora. 
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99.  After  him  the  illustrious  Sachviara,  whose  disposition  was 
forgiving,  protected  the  earth  as  ruler,  his  commands  gaining  obedience 
(from  all). 

100.  That  king  founded  the  two  Agraharas  Samtlnpasa  and 
Asandra.  Without  male  issue  he  obtained  half  of  Indra's  seat  (after 
death). 

101.  Next,  the  son  of  that  king's  grand-uncle,  and  great-grandson 
of  Sakum,  the  veracious  Asoka,  ruled  the  earth. 

102.  That  king,  cleansed  from  sin  and  converted  to  the  teaching 
of  Jina,  covered  Sushkaletra  and  VHastdtra  with  numerous  stupas. 

103.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  Dharmaranya  Vihara  in  Vitast&tra- 
pura  stood  a  chailya,  built  by  him,  the  height  of  which  the  eye 
was  unable  to  measure. 

104.  That  illustrious  prince  built  the  town  of  ^rinagari,  which  is 
most  important  on  account  of  its  nine  million  and  six  hundred  thous- 
and houses. 

105.  This  virtuous  (prince)  removed  the  old  brick  enclosure  of  the 
temple  of  Vijayesvara,  and  built  a  new  one  of  stone. 

106.  He  whose  dejection  had  been  overcome  built   within  the  en- 


Sachtnara. 


Asoka. 


100.  According  to  the  annotator  of  G*  the  modern  equivalent  of 
Samangftsa  is  Svangas,  in  the  Kotahara  pargana,  near  Islamabtid,  and 
of  Asanara,  the  well-knovra  village  of  Chr&r. 

102.  Read  ^s^R^^f^TOfr^*  The  annotator  of  G*  remarks  :  sushka- 
letraii  hukhletra  vitastdtra  vithavatra,  sushkaletrascha  vitastdtras- 
cha  tttu  Bushkaletravitastdtrau  dvitiyddvivachanam  etat.  Both  locali- 
ties, the  names  of  which  are  usually  pronounced  Hoklitr  and  Vethvotr^ 
are  situated  in  the  Devasar  pargana  to  the  south  of  Islamabad.  The 
former  is  marked  on  the  Trig.  Surv.  map  as  Vithawiter. 

103.  Read  jjr<j>H<{^  with  G*  and  CA.,  instead  of  the  qcf^cqi^^  of  the 
editions. 

104.  General  Cunningham  {Anc.  Geogr.  95)  has  fixed  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Srinagari  near  P&ndreth&n  (Pur^adhbhthana).  Some 
Pandits  think  that  it  lay  near  Islamabad. 

105.  Regarding  the  very  remarkable  prdkdras  of  the  Kasm Irian 
temples  see  Cunningham,  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng,  XIII.  pp.  340  seqq. 

106.  Asokesvara  must  be  explained  as  a  madhyamapadalopi  com- 
pound, by  Asokena  nirmita  Uvara,  *  the  (temple  of)  6iva  built  by 
Asoka.'     The  same  remark  apphes  to  the  numerous  names  of  temples 
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closure  of  Vijayesvara,   and  near  it,  two  (other)  temples,  which  were 
styled  Asokesvara. 

107.     As  the  country  was  overrun  by  Mlechhas,  the  pious  (king) 
obtained  from  Sira,  the  lord  of  creatures,  a  son  in  order  to  destroy  them 

ending  in  Is  vara  and  beginning  with  the  name  of  a  person,  which  occur 
further  on. 

107.     The  Mlechhas  intended  here  are  probably   the  Greeks  :  vide 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  II.  285,  2nd  ed. 


Nos.   182-183. 

Rdmdyamkathdsdra^  by  Kshemendra, 
Beginning  : 

5qV  ^^iSi^lH  5Wt  II  s5frg^  sfif:  ||  ^111R|  li 

^\  I  f^  HiRcTr%^  wftpn  rti+yiR«ii  I 
3r%5r  ^^^wT  PuJ'JiH  Ji^iicHHi  II 

End: 

f^  €iij^stR<PN%  n^rnm^r^TRK  ^riw^^ircjcfl^s  ^nrnr:  ii 
^  ji^ipf  ^5^  ^^  ^j^nwi'  R^+i^^j  II  ^  II 

3JkR:  5^  ^"N  ^2f^  5PT%  g^:  II 

SrarRT^Jf:  f^RT  'TW  ^RTW  ^ftf^^Ftj^  II  ^  li 

«4KHIif«WH  'RW  ^TT^fSwr  I 

Hff  3MKdl  '^  cmn  5|{tf%:  4<«lftHt  II 

*  V.  1.   ihjr^.<>  183. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  Ixxxiii 

♦^lltlK^MiyK  ^•^Wrgdf  sirvTRT  II  ^  II 
^TMIrMHI  [1]  jyi\  [I]  tTRTR^S^T^^  I 
R^m^lfil4>l  ^TFT  ^  mfcT  ^TKcft  II  ^  II 

♦Mi*di5i^^^iR  'qr  siflRdiPi  I 

?rr^:  f^iifii  g^  R^f^wiR  il  ^  il 

f^  H'nnrer  ipmfWK  i 

^mi^  *<^j>tl*^MRidiR  ^rrPr  lu  II 
5^  g^Tcnrr  «n^  ^  ?^  Rw^:  i 
PfTO3^^^'5^^''Ti%%  II  ^  II 
iffir  w^nif^<R%[r]  ^*iN»j|+«ii«ii:  wfi^:  II 

No.  184. 
Rdvdnarjuniya  or  Arjunardvanii/a,  by  Bhatta  BMma,* 
Beginning : 

>*iicii<w  4  RrfPr?rf^Mnt  h^tpit  ?r|A^Hi*i^iy  ii  \  ii 

Fol.  3i,  1.  10,  end  of  S.  II. : 

5lcr  '^M^i+Ri^flvfjfhrfr^  <M"ii^*fl^  jr?T^^  iir¥- 
2"iRm<  iwr-  ^:  II 

{'ol.  7o,  1.  ll»endof  S.  II.: 

^IfF^qi^  ftcft?:  ^^;  II 

V.  6,  read  ffTTfrC. 

f»rt|^Erg|^4i|  182  pr.  m.  and  188. 

V.  8,  perhaps  H"i^lfSr^<<.     Bead  %H|ft^l.     Probably  jgHff^  ftPTTPr  H 

V.  9.  apr;  182,183. 

*  BxfcractB  by  V&manAohArya. 
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Ixxxiv  EXTRACTS   PROM    MSS. 

Fol.  10(7,1.  2,  end  of  S.  III. : 
Fol.  13fl,  1.  1,  end  of  S.  IV.: 
Fol.  14 A,  I.  7,  end  of  S.  V. : 
Fol.  1-HA,  1.  10,  end  of  S.  VI.  : 
Fol.  20a,  1.  2,endofS,  VII. : 
Fol.  23a.  1.  8,  end  of  S.  VIII.: 
Fol.  256,1.  8,  end  ofS.  IX.  : 

^r^j  ^:  II 

Fol.  28a,  1.  4,  end  of  S.  X.  : 

TR  5^«T5  ^s  II 

Fol.  30a,  1.  4,  end  of  S.  XI. : 

Fol.  34a,  1.  8,  end  of  S.  XII.  : 
Fol.  37a,  I.  6,  end  of  S.  XIII.: 

i^Tk^i:  ^:  II 

Fol.  40a,  1.  6,  end  of  S.  XIV. : 

Fol.  4U,  1.  Lend  of  S.  XV.: 
Fol.  43A,  1.  ll,endofS.  XVI.: 
Fol.  46a,  I.  14,  end  of  S.  XVII.: 
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Google 


PURCHASED   IN    18^5-76.  IxXXV 

FoL  47M.  9.  end  of  S.  XVIII.: 

Fol.  49b,  1.  10,  end  of  S.  XIX. : 

Sarga  XX.  missing. 

Fol.  b\b,\.  3,  end  of  8.  XXI.: 

Fol.  54a,  1.  4,  end  of  S.  XXII. : 

Fol.  55i,  1.  11,  end  of  S.  XXIII. : 

<r^4^<'^"^^  HTRTT^ ^PRTPn^  5Rt^:  ^:  |l 
Fol.  576, 1.  2,  end  of  S.  XXIV. : 

Fol.  58«,  1.  2,  end  of  S.  XXV. : 

Sarga  XXVI.  is  missing. 
Fol.  606, 1.  14  : 

r?I^rTg^^  K«l*l^ Wft^T:  ^:  II 

ijirf^f^*^^i 
'Ri^  f^f^ildi  sri^  XTFR  4mP\  ^' 

cH^|^^*^  ^  ?ftg^R  ^<ti(^TT^  ^  4imd|*<^ll  \  II 

No.  192. 
Sdkuntalandiaka.f 

5^hFr?rpT  ^W:  I 
II  sra*  W^H^HIj4  Rgq^  I 

^  5"  ^^  fk^^:  ^j'^Ry^ijwil  ^  f^TcTT  ^^TFT  f^^'^^  I 

*Bead  ^ftjprm.  , 

t  Transcribed  bj  N&rftyana  S&strf,  revised  bj  VAman&ch&rya  Jbalkikar  and 
myself. 
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IxXXVi  BXTRACTS    PROM   MSS.    . 

q^>nr:    II   ^H*^ll^3<^*Hc^<W  I  3n^  ^  ^'parR^FHRRRf 
cfRdWH<Hl^dl*i^  II 

^  1 3r^*  f^rPr  3IPRJ  3pq)r  ^  f^m  ^rjf^r^Nrj^  ii 

frlHMUlWi^dt^rarll 

m^^  f^m^JlW^F^^m  %cr:  ii 

q^  1 1 44^1^  ^«Mi*<"rt4  5rt®r  3P^  M\^r%  II 

nN<y4-H3H4i^l^«f  i[lw)ch|^*{f^*<«  Jfl^dl  cTRcT^I  WMR  ft"l 

g^^mR^^M^ii^i;?  ^dfS*««/i^ifJi4Hmdi:  I 
M"«>yi^4!c*4Rii  ^^^^^  ^(K^\Hm^{\^:  ii 
?Rft  I  ^wr  ^TprfcTi 

^4<«^Pti  ^^^  ^r^nTprpTf  RkIh^^**!?  ii 
fjTo  I  sn^  55  iftcrfl[  i  q^  f?  i  ift^^rF^sf^rTf ^nc#i^  ?^ 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  kxxvii 

tRT:  irfl^rfcT  <M^M*H  'JTrfWO  ^IHi«idl  U^TT  5«RI^«r  I 
?^:ll  U5Tpr  ip  ^Hc^I^W  I 

^^l|H«lR"i  «l«H^I*fl4  RHir*H*(  II 
rRTT  I  a<y.*«HH  *wjni|>|  ei^HltiWl:  I  ^^[iKl4l*lfl  I 

^:  I  ^ia^-1  ^r^r4t  ^^^ft^  ^rar  <Rh«^**hk^w  ^ 

mrr  i  f^^rannfM:  i 

«^:  I  ^<MN^i^  ^rrj^Tpr  i  cptt  ^  i*ft^iw(  f^^wr  i 

3||^u^W  qRqr  ^  q%  I 

MHP^^  JfT^T^RPFI^  V^:  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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HA\^\^  ^  tHT^  ^rgw  ^\li^9\ 

rnrr  i  ^^wnr^  i  ^  ^  ^ijiFcft  ?r^:  i 

an^iprnr  f:  w  t  y^^mHiRi  ii 
^wRh  3?nT^^  I 

rnrr  i  ^^  «f^f^dN  fr^qf^:  i 

rrariiTff  ^TtreFTTPt  w»rtftfecnT^»T?^x  ^rftsrf^i 
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Google 


PDBCHA8ED  IN  1 875- 76.  Izxxiz 

ijr:  I  «i?nrnpran3«»Tp^  i  ^ftJis^  vnm*  ft^w^  i 
nsn  I  ^i*<i'd(  ^  inwr  i 

HWI^fi,  <R"U'^l^4l  H<H<  '^^  II 

*^:  I  ^t:  iRW:  3R?rc3r3«»n^i 

»prarf*rf?r  ^wi4^«i  5^  «r5-%^3ir  [i]  gw  ^rrref^- 

rrarr  i  qft^^rrfiBRq"  '^  [i]  ??wsriRi^  ^JHcufi^iTPi  i  uf^ 

PffJrrT  ^«T^  f^^^  I 
apiwr  HRtJoqul  5Krf^  >T^  ^  II 

*  PC-  Pit  Prq^  1 


Digitized  by 


Google 


XC  EXTKACTS   FBOH   U8S. 

f^3T^  a^RT  ^"T   "HH|Rj'H|^rt4|R   far  ^T^W  311^- 

?«j%*Pi^q^i 

5Tf^  arf^*H«*(U(^  ^WT  Rl»-«ll*f  ^^^  *rTft^- 
Nj^  '^  m(^w(^  I 

nirr  1  M»*  ^^3*  1  +nfii*i  w  *w^iftdi  am  l^w^-.  1 
^r  5rrf  q-  ^nrilRr  11 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASBD  IN  1875-76.  xci 

I 


9rf  o  Ii  *f^  aiRgjr  arfefrntw  ft^w^nr  4^M  f^m^ 

^o  I  H\^^\  I  t<r%^ftrqKrn(f  anpfr  ^I'tf  3311^  I 

fi^o  I  ||?w  «vittrt  (^3rr  rifipr  j^t*  ^i^sr^^^- 

t  f^  ^TjT^  ^m^  HPTF^'T^  <^Pr^  ^^ftTTf  ^ifn^*^  iT^rttt^cff  ^euAnf^ 

II  f^  ^Tf^  f?r^  ^  H^^*  ffi^q;.^ jrt?^i*^iq  I 
f  ftftft  I 
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XCU  BXTBACT8  VBOU  H89. 

nsrr  i  fipf^  ?iom^  i  ^nmx  ^  ii 

^I4tf^"it  "T«(M|f^*I  I 

g^gPT  gyfN^y%  m^\X\  I  'i^'Ftft  f^8f<r  1 

an^^^fl^f^i 
«nro  I  f  T  ^  ^Ift- 1 
fWd  I  **3i^  foRtfinrr  ar3^%^  qR^^rj?r  "h*iiI«»^i 

arf^  "TPT  ^  3iTP<r  anrJit  arj^  ^  ^^f*r^  11 
51^0 1 1  tt^TH  ^  anmr^  f^Ti»Rr  irto?^  1  +rt*iMHvARi  1 

3RRnT  y'lsRii^esRr  ^j^^HWjijftciiR  >  »nr:i 
^  fl"  ^1%^  ^^  ipnTiRTx^rTorafTPr:  11 

Xf^v^  ki^4^'i>^  mnAm  ^^^  ^flHH>iqfq  w^tfW  ^'^^^lf^'^>l » 

**  *rar  ^H^tprrr  arfartn'  11?^^  HTtir  ^»nfrr^  ajftr^nr  aif'rf^  anf'R' 
tt  fT  ^  3tif»n*ti  PTtnnit  TitW!  II 
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Google 


PDRCHA8ED  IN  1875-70.  xciii 

9i^o  II  "rftTTPpr  jf  4 Pi "11  f gTn^^CT  3ifi(ijajii|wf  I 

T«f  ^fW  I  t  %^  mR-HI"!    5W^  31T?F^  Oaflf^^rf^  ^ 
d^HullI"!  rrP?T  I 

^5©  11  ^nrm  i  j«r  q^  ^  ^<<  m  ^  ^k^{^  m  w^\ 

n3rr«^?^i 

^«  ^>  ^5^  iire^  ^imdR  iW-fldniH,  I 

«Ro  I  II  «r  ^  f^r^  anjTf^  jat  «r  gm  %  f^^ra^  irpn^T 
«»<Mg<l«H?*<i"ii  yre^^^i  ' 

Alt-d^l  ««l>^«l  -im^i^^sfl  ^4^HI  f^^  I 

t  i^  ift^pf  jsrap?'  aiR!^  twifinif^  wg  •nw'Jift  i 

fr>piTi 
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3pqt  34|^3T  gjTiH  nR^tt^T  3R^  II 

rrar  i  ^  '^nrq^  vriNr^  Tft^^rRrr:  ^Pj^fT^ff  ii 
qfhr  ^^  M<<cfl^i<C  II 

an^  cijic»ui|4iHmHRt<M^ti  anrr  u  ^  f^  ii 

t  WTtt  3?r^fPT  I 
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PURCHASED  IN   1875-76.  xcv 

iro^  I  ^  ji<i4ii<  f?fg^  I  3rtP^  itrc^r^r^^^^T^^TiST 

^\  fr  ^P"ift4i  ^  I 
^rjo  II  ^^  §  ^  ^  ^  I 
^v  II  II  ^  ?#  ^rfef^  3f|[^<tH^<<4:%qrf^  iref?^  ^1:  II 

9^0  II  ^^if  f3f  wf^rfJqf|?^^iT%vTor^5f6r^l 

TOI3I  fcrefcf  II 
rrarii  ^TirPtmro^r^n^tiFfi^spnil 

W  I  **an^  srgnfl"  f^  3T5^fq^  11 

rnrr  ii  ^^hi-*iv4H;  ^^  iRrf^r  ^irar  i  rf  ^  ^  ^  crer- 

PfrafcT  *«|i5d«  II 

rrar  ii  iT^rRrer^>nF(  ii 

dK^hi^^  %  f^  I 

*  r^^  'TT  ^'r\\H^  ^Tf^T^^l  MM^t  cTrt^TJT^r  H'^^fd  II 

t  ^^T^  vi^^lfw:  II 

t  f^  ^tT^  ifft  ar^  cTf^T:  ^  ^fM^  H^  II 

tt  ^i^  ^'  3Tft?r  *1Rr*'  ?frr  ifr^^inmt  ^frnpTRfr  crirft':  ii 


Digitized  by 


Google 


XCVl  EXTRACTS   FBOM   MSS. 


n^rni  ^r^tcri^i  ^^«*(iMM  «4hiu  i ^ni^^:  ii 

rrar  ii  wf  j^^tt^^rpw  ^  ^m<«i«^  ii 
«pr*  II  J3wt  I 
rrar  i  f5q%  i 

*n^3  ^  ^  WI4W  ^J^W  ^IWTf :  I 

sTjTo  1 3rJr5^  Ri8f^  i 

rrar  i  ^^wr  l  ^svTR^rRTf  '^  jri^tt:  ^r=gHR^i«KifidMWi4Hi 

'l^iPr  ^  ^5r5^  ^nrt^  «r-  ii 
Rfi^  II  ^ij'^cjii  <iI^aRcJi<wHi^+ifJr3^i  §3%f^^^+wr 

3|X%  II 

rniT  i^rnrg^TwRrcr^Tf^Tri^^rfer  ^r^^j^rft^psR^irre^JTe^i 
Rfi<>  I  11%^  ^  Riiiw"!  ^  {^m^^ii^uu  ^4\iMm\  il 
rrar  i  ^ttswt  *T^t  h^'  %  Rsr^ft'^STf^  i 
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i>i;bcha8bd  im  1875-76.  zcvii 

^  ft«)c«ld  ^  il'lVlliHlfJis  II 
'*ISM^<.Ml'^«l|4"li:l5V?i  II 

rrarr  II  ^  ^  5^^  jn^  1  ^rn^nR  1 

91^0 1  ^TO^rfiR  t  air»rg$r  tPrIt  arr^  1 
two  1 1  f^Rf^or^nT)^  I 

wjo  H  §  rt  3m»wr9iiMt  ft'R^  aparnr  %nlhr  f^f^- 

Pr#  iffj^rsf^  I 
«nro  II II  ^  or  ^  ^^^^i^if^^Ti  3ptw  ^fr<^<»<  arftf^r- 

ft%^  3f«?T3r  «*y<^f  »wr  11 
erf  o  ti  T  ^rf|5tTrr  «Iw^4 11 

t  ftftPrffli  _  ^    ^ 

i  fPwerearfWt  Pnmr  *>pfrqf  'fl'P^  Pi*jMti%  11 

II  9  Pfr  T  3-**iiNmiRr^  spnTsita*i»*U  <»ifilf^ft^H^(**Hii  m^h^^^I 


Digitized  by 


Google 


XCTUl  BXTBACTS  FBOH  KBS. 

?r^  nPre^  I  if9ir^  PRn?T^  I 
Twrr  II  »tI:  iq^-NH*i\'iHR'srFn>nprdf  gq^i  <wr8i^«Tr:  i 

5??nftf  ^'^'T^srrT^Nre*  «mi«iiP|[+-i 

^  II  HiH*iftiq<i"^jm-^  q?^  j^^nn^NrqcT:  Ii 

ftvo  II  t  %^  ^  ^hfj^  ?5Twfr  3r35fNr  R41^h>kW  3P«to 
5r ??^ cnir 3ift^ ^ inrii  qftfsiRWFf  ii 

512^0  II  sppjif  f5r^»\jRq- 1  ll'TTCRgHRwf^sTfe^Rml'qrrii 
finr^  II  f  rsJT  Rr  5rf*r  w^^  ^rfe  ^r  ii^^  I 
wjo  II  *•  5Tf*r  ftn^  ^rq-  5rt«*  srt^  <l<mfe  erci  npRH  i 
nsrr  ii  ^rf^r^  R^|e»^^<i^Hn^  i  f%5  ^  ^wr  <)^^i^i^4' 

♦ftPrRrli 

§  t^  ^i-f\^  4tf^diRi  ^j^Pq^i  BTT^  BT^nr  *<fijMil^  fWfrr  f^ 
IT  f^  ftPKrtf  «i«i<i  'iR:  T  'i^Ri  II 

**  W^  ftprf^  ?THT  ^ff^  'RET  ^  iTftwfit  TO  Tft^  II 
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PDBOHAsiD  IN  1875>76.  zciz 

%^    II    ^Tir  ^^t^cTT^^;  auRdlWHU'ltlHi^l^  ^iR^iTygi 

«m^  Mft''Hi<v"im>i^h  ?i^«m^  npsni^  ii 

3Tft  f^  II  ^  ^  ?niT  /^cWlO  ^^  II 
<n«(NldWftl*dcHiH-y^^+MTf;f 
^<8mTi>tidfcH<ft*<mA^MNHIAI;  I 

vihW  RmRI  4|>»ftW-^W|rt|*4)d:  II 

rrarr  ii  «»T?n^  ii  artt  f^  iwr-:  »T?^f^'>»i^^^rr^^- 
^1«  ^  ?^  ^RT*^inr3iTr^i%  I 

^vanTTTTT  II 

rnrr  ii  ^hw  ir*^^  »i73T:  ii  arpsnRPirr  ^^  t  *rf^«T^  enrr 

UVf^SMW  I  * 

^*Mr  1 1  sre'Tfft'ar^^  ^  ^  ^pr  h^*"i  PtPrrf  srstrt 

fir^FT  ^«i<4«t  ?f  iTftHftr  I 
nwr  II  irr^'Viil'iH  M-ccft^  jr^ff^ff^ii 
^  { fw  ^TJ^  <rf^  ^n^t  air^wr  arnir.jtiK^  ><Rmf^  ii 

^Irrrii 

t  ai*l*Mlftrt«'*K  t'jfPt'  fJR?t.  Vrqi"!  R1IM  fwaipT,  aip^  ft^tif^  f^f^- 
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IXTBACTS  FROH   MSB. 


f¥flyfrprf  %#;?  Jif^nnf  <^*<*<h<^j  ii 
ii«f<r  iwwrs:  It 

No».  197-200. 
^rikanthaeharita,  by  Mankha. 
Beginning : 

>»fl<<|cttlH^Md<Klg:  «^ir^-Tr  ^^rf^lRfW:  I 

qwrPi*  jw^fliPilAif^  f^O^^*n:  "SPRr  ii  \  ii 

Sarga  I.,  sloka  66 :  HJI^+IHof-fr  TR  IWW:  ^: 
S.  II..  si  58:  53R5^5H«f%  STT*  fl"o  Ho. 

ftrer:  ^«R  H  iTOR^  trt  <<j^ifii^Aifii'fl  n  «^\  11 
8.  III.,  a.  78 :  «ft4^"Pr  srr*  f •  h». 

^  m^inTRt  gjRpnrnHSTt  mmft  ^m*<*i^  f^ri^:  11  H  n 
3|"^iR^HMiH  n5Rid«j*TiR«<dH«a<<<i  f^<iifi^?r  1 
?»iR  qftjRftfti  »i5r:  ft?ir  tjtK^H-^H'tJH'^H  11  \^  11 
f^i^  3«'y4M+miR  «r:  ^jPTOjFR^F^nc  ^:  1 
2«m4t<ir^^*nHM'*ff5cfl<»frf^€*siiffld<f^"ir*^f5r:  11  ^\  11 

m«i«;hi^«<  ^:  ^fwit^^r^mf^nrnr  fKl^^nftr^Pr^  ii^»  n 
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PVBOHASKD  IM  1875-76.  ci 

l^jsfffe:  V  ST  qn^^  wjftjar  rwsF^  ii  \>»  ii 

^lt«?I^Tl  Xph^h^ll^  ^^  WctftiH-^^lp^;  W^:  I 

TTRT  ^  t«tiPi'^^l<a<  X>Hftl«IH<W*<t?4lR)^;  II  V  II 

j|jH"7i  %  RH^m»<i<<i  f^  ^^«<mdHHim<t,  ii  \^  ii 
^irt+(«A|<j|*^uiM>*!l  g%  ^;  ^H*i*+»mn^  II  »•  II 

1^t«d^'^Pl^V^AlA  ^T^ISJ^J^  ?m%W  ^>SPf\  II  y\  II 
t*gHfi<<^|f^^Ho^<{><|l<fl^<jL»H*flf^^<t>i4{.|fidH.I 

wpirRirt%^£^?»ff^  q"iH<i^n"i'i  ^mi^  ii  «*.  ii 

RK:AIAII|L«  R't^<fif4>  ^MHIWfiAflPl'nMmH, ' 

«i5^  ^ra^mTTci^  3RWTf5inmr^5^Ji  «^  ii 

3^:  ^  *14irii<K^fe«l  §<T  im  15^3^:  I 
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t  MhTg|TB"Wftftr,  P-  D- 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PUECHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxvii 

^W?  ^4^^  R^K<H'<t  'T?r:JF^?^  II  \X^  II 

* tir*H vii(.+ <f (%r«^'^f :  fWK^f^^j;  ii  \^»  ii 
f5i^r»j5^srrf^  ?n:^  ^?mf>  w?r^ 
Pr5*Mi«*H«ii<*i<<i  PK"H«i(  JT?i4ft%  ?%  I 

3?rnrre»R?T  t  j>M%:  %^  ^intm 
5rrN%f^  (\\X\m  3^3»t  5^%  4."ii*i<«M:  i 

fSpr  ^  ^TRof  *<«44i"l|*lf  qfrT+lc^Kc**^  II  \^i  II 
f^  MldJl*"«4"|*<<4H^r  f>W:  ^RT*  II 

ii#^  qf^«r%jNrF^  «ft?ys*  s?^  ii  \^^  ii 

?^  ^^  ^  «l<I^HHi  f^^iJHWiR^NMf^:  II  \^6  li 

II  ffer  •5f|wi^''?^:FT  #^:  ii 

^  +RHHlP^<M*t^  ?y«4^lA"l  I 
W?rR^9J  Wc4  «K«d*H^  II  U^  II 

^?:cr:  «ipr  ^rmprt  <<«i«^4^gq:  ii 

^s^-  *<M^'^H  T  3nf  ^^/^  '^r  II  \\o  II 
«*<VI+ulHiy|d«m^4J-<l«^:  I 

?f^ cTWi^ir: q|! Pit  R<*i^-5<4^ II \n  ii 

*  ^o  p.;  m^  D.;  HreWRT*  Jseo.m. 
t  qq^i«lS'lma;  p.  D.  J.  pr.  m. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXVlll  EXTRACTS   PBOM  MSS. 

*<im-^^l4iM'  5^R^  ^^^  II  U^  II 
yfcT  4p^«^72^?Nr:  II 

^  cRj  gNt  5^  ^  sR^#cr^[^^  II  \\^  II 

*RAAI<R|^WW  ^fsfilT^RI^'W:  I 

^T^-  ^I^KKUiA^  RiH+c^cJ  II  \^»  II 


f  ^  i^^:  I 

^ih^twr?cnrq  ^  ^^l>ri%  ii  \\^  ii 

w^cfffpr?  %5^f^5^f?|[r  II  \^^  II 
?npn  f^tiTfRttnTH^iPici  gri 

o^cMlTl^l|"l4irt+I^WH^«iH  II  Uv*  II 
%  ^  ^^  {<<lR*dM[^ai:  II  \\6  II 

*  D.  omits  this  verse. 

t  ^^^TpPT'Rairo  p. 

X  03TO^«  J.  text ;  D. 
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Google 


PDRCHA8ED  IN  1875-76.  cxix 

if^^  5^«Tr  vRtr  ^p^^m  ^r^  ii  \^^  ii 
^^  *    I  ^  ^        ^  .      ^ 

«TTr»fld-N<M*l*^R««^TMyil^Pn  II  \»«  II 

^?TReff^»M4^«f«4it  irfSrq^  ^h^  %Pr:  I 

^HtVljJj'J||'*«IH>«H*<WMi  fRrnrfq:  II  \»<^  II 
^FKrgWJnff  3  sniT  ^rbm.c4H|  ^:  \\  \\ii  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXX  EXTRACTS   PEOM    MSS. 

?:^  ^t»^lf<tM^M>»<HM'^f^«T'^|f*5flf  II  \tf<^  II 

^r  H^+w  ^%  5R  ^f^^  I 

^TStTT  s^tT  f^l^ff^  ^  ^jfhT:  II  \a^  II 

^TRrq*  %^  ^MrHRcimgiiif  I 

df+ISM^W+H^I'J^ftW  ^wr 

^«5r  R<iiJiJljj(^  ?TPT  II  \^o  II 

<MH|H  i<<lPl*|fvJ*H^JHHf*^l«ft*<r»r  I 

«»f  «rgt  #^  f^FWft  C5^  ^T^rtflM  II  \^X  II 
H5l+l^  ^^^ril?r:  ^:  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxxi 

No.  201. 

Samayamdtrikd,  by  Kshemcndra, 
Bcgliiniug : 

f^Rj^^lTh^  cl^  ^^:  fJ^TVT^  It  \  II 

I'ol.  Aby\.  10: 

Ful.  13^,  1.  5:  ff^  ^o  ^o  xTRdiq^rtf  ^T  ffo  ^o  || 

Fol.  16(1,  1.  16:  ff^  5»^P  ^o  II^r^^TR^^q^  ^o  ^o  || 

Fol.  25a,  1.  13:  JRT  %<>  ^^  ^nTnTU4-^l«^o  ^o  || 

Fol.  306,  1.  1  :  ^  ^o  go  nnR^Tr'Th^ra:  70  ^o  II 

Fol  336,  1.  1  :  ?r%  ^o  ^ff:  ^»W:  II 

Fol.  366, 1. 14 :  ff^  ^o  ^pr^irRr«fr  ^r  ^»  ii 

Fol.  47a,  1.  9  : 

fTcf^fTdR^iHi  ^^m  m  f^wr  i 

^^f^  ^r<"l*IHI:  ^5W  ^5rpcf  II 

c!^r^^  PrsRT:  »^^»r  st^st^jt  II 

^r^^^rnccT^r  I^^RBiiP-K^NiH^^psr^ 

3fr^^ff^rcT^^  HiH4i«r?5im3TF%cfr 
'^^^r  ^rfrf^ffR:^  STf^  ^r  ^r^r^nf^l  ii 

5^ir^  ^f^caf^  ^f^^r^  R^r^frHf:  ii 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXXU  EXTRACTS  FROM  MSS. 

^H-i^l  gmf^  fT^rPRT  «r4«<WI«HHjl 

R^R«w4  3  fk^  iftcT^  R*id*c^?T  II 

No.  208. 

Stutikusumdnjali, 
Beginning : 

^PFT  «-JRnR[^:  m  n^t^  »R-  ^??f^  II  \  II 

End— fol.  96a,  1.  4  : 

«rnT:  *ld<dl  R5^^  'T?^  ^H^m^Mlfl*^: 
ffTO  ^»1^K4>Hl^jfc<M^^I^%  f^>T>T:ll  U  1 1 

No.  212. 
Haracharitachintdmam,  by  Jayadratha. 

^  ^^m\m  =nr:  li  ^*r 

*I^HpM^<:i+K<*i^5l+t  RT*^:  II  \  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxxiii 

Fol.  la,  1.  7 : 

Fol.  13a,  1.  5 : 
Fol.  16a,  1.  8: 
Fol.  196,1.7: 

?fir  ^^o  Hp4^i4"lHi  5rpr  ^o  xto  n  »  n 

Fol.  236, 1.8: 
Fol.  256, 1.  1  : 

^  s^fto  apNtr^^TO^  ^Tfir  ^o  qro  II  ^  II 

Fol.  276,1.  8: 

?f^  55fto  xnRT?R  ^rnr  ^^  iro  ii  V9  n 

Fol.  306,  1.  2  : 

?f^  ^o  ?y4<l|<VIH  HHIW^T:  !To  II  Z  II 
Fol.  40a,  1.  1  : 

Fol.  496, 1.  8  : 

?^  ^«  R>«1^^<HclKI  ^TR  ?o  XTo  II  \o  II 
Fol.  51a,  1.  5: 

r^  ^o  ft^^<Hc<K  ^T^^  5ro  II  \\  II 

Fol.  54a,  1.  8 : 

^  ^^  RdWM^iKi  ^rnr  rr^  jto  \x  ii 

Fol.  6la,  1.  6: 

?f^  ^o  R:i«l^  ^W^HI^MdKi  JTR  ^o  iro  \^  II 
Fol.  68a,  1.  9  : 

Fol.  706, 1.  10  : 

Fol.  736,  1.2: 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXxiv  EXTRACTS  FROM  MHS. 

Ful.  11a,  1.  9  : 

Fol.  786,1.  7  : 

Fol.  82«,  1.  2 : 

Fol.  846,  1.  10 : 

Fol.  876,  1.   3: 

Fol.  89a,  1.  9: 

?rr?r:XXli 

Fol.  946,  1.  5: 
Fol.  97a,  1.  4  : 

?r%o  iiw<«4iH  =Tnr  ^flf5r:  SHTRT:  ^8  II 

Fol.   101a,  1.  8: 

?f^  »5fro  f^H^^^iMdHi  ^rnr  qf|5r:  irtrp  U  ii 

Fol.  1096,  1.  7  : 

Fol.  1116,  1.  5: 

f^  s^o  TT^cTT^^  ^HiyiR^T:  JRTRT:  V  II 
Fol.  119a,  1.  1: 

f^  55fto  RrwfrgSRT  ^TR  ^Rrf^JT:  (I)  IRTr^T:  \^  II 
Fol.  1286.1.  6:  ^ 

'^'^:^\  ^l  II 

Fol.  1306, 1.  1 : 

Pi^MH;  JHTRT:  ^^  II 

II^W^U 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxxv 

No8.  215-216. 

Haravijaya,  by  Ratndkara. 
Beginning : 

^ItfRHMMr^HlPt?  #^:  II  ^  II 

Sarga  I.  St.  64.  f^^RjCt^^ 

II.  „    64.  flr«<1<»5|^' 

III.  „  94.  'h^'i^Wr  'ir*  f  o  ^» 

iv.„  41.  qt?R^  Sir*  "^o  ^° 

V.  „  151.  H^d^uPl    =IT<»  TO  « 

VI.  „  186.  VIIR^?3^^^  ^o 

VII.,,  64.  ^wrapn^^no 

VIII.  „    53.  5in^5^^*4l4(cl<("?H|  ^° 

IX.,.  75.  iwnrwm^RFnT 

X.  „    52.  ^f^T^if^^^: 

XL,,    76.  '*l|il<Vl^KM<fl«l"iHr  Sffo 

XII.,,    81.  [Speech  of  aff^Rl]. 

XIII.  „    83.  [  Speech  of^"^]. 

XIV.,,    60.  [Speech  of  ^^1  ^ 

XV.  ,    68.  Hf^MUH^JlftMul^uRl  ^r° 

XVI.  „    82.  ^MM^"M"fHir  ^o 

XVII.  „  106.  $S*<M^HS"R  5ir« 

XVIII.,,  99.  '«i»«fl*M"?Hi  'ir** 

XIX.,,    68.  {^HW««"IHr5iro 

XX.  „    86.  ^-Al^^J^^Wi  =TT« 

XXI.  „    57.  ^•«?^?fl^^  ^^^ 

XXII.,.  65.  «^ftirii«««''iHi  fr» 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXXVl 


BXTRACTS  FROM  M8S. 


XLIII.  „  379.      rM^^4<<"THi^d|  ^^ 


Sarga     XXIII.  st.  64. 

XXIV.,,  50. 
XXV.,,    71. 

XXVI.,,  93. 
„  XXVII.,,  116. 
„     XXVIII.  „  120. 

XXIX.,,  63. 
j>  aA.Jv.  „     "4. 

XXXI.,,  60. 
„  XXXII.  ,,118. 
„     XXXIII.,,   *47. 

„         AA../LY.  „ 

„  XXXVI.,, 
.,  XXXVII.,, 
„  XXXVIII.  „ 

9,  JLA.A.XAk.  ,, 

,,  Xli.  ,) 

„  XLI.  „ 

„  XLII.  „ 


66. 
62. 
61. 
68. 
91. 
54. 
65. 
65. 
51. 


XLIV. 

XLV. 

XLVI.  , 

XLVII. 

XLVIII. 

XLIX. 


70. 

58. 

86. 

169. 

146. 

,  59. 


End: 
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PDSCHASBD  IN  1875-76.  cxxvii 

Sf^^nr^^:  «|rt+lll:  ir^R^HRW 

3re^5npftfN%  »Tnl  *iMif^<di  Pru 
5T  ^  fT%  %#r  «iN^4d(.ni  ?i^  II  X  II 

^KH'<l<itt<^MR<^xtPl"jf^'tiH|- 
irerefwreR^RT^ret   ^tf^  d+Kd^:  II  ^  II 

rtrr  <HH><^  ^r^f^  fitTR^:  ePTPT  ^fiftjqriE:  n  »  II 
d^wii^^^^iH^f^  <.M?Hi*i  ^ irertitd)  INI 

<M^H|+<^  sHrtH4<l4Hl  ^N^fcl  fe#T:  II 1 II 
No.  224. 

Abhidhavrittimdtrika,  by  Mukula. 
Beginning : 


Digitized  by 


Google 


OXXViii  EXTRACTS  FBOH  H8S. 

End: 

H[lH'4iyHi*i<<*if^i|n*iiq<tii  II 
?r%  «^grdir4J^^*<>>R<n<<<if^i3^*<i1*i  ^wi^  *Rr»f  1 1 

No.  228. 
Alaihkdraratndlcara,  by  Sobhdkara. 
Beginning : 

^  SHT:  ^^T  I  ^  'W:  ^^  I  s^hFRTTT  ?nT:  I 
^<iy<f^KKH*l(in4<!l^RT^'«I  I 

Rsjpifrn^rk  imf^nww  ^^^.  \\  \  ii 

End : 

^»(iyi*<*ic»+iUHi*(.5  II 

^^^  ^5f^t  gJT*  II 

No.  234. 
Alathkdrasekhara,  by  Mdrnkyadeoa. 

ssftimrpRT:  1^  t 

%5T^niT9J^  AK"ll'l<i««'M4»3T<  ^  II  \  II 

3irtft?siarf^?«^i*'"i+*«(^'^il'*^**'^**i^= 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxxix 

fe^  ^i^<5«|:  ^Ef^  f^^f  ^Iftfl'Pf?!  II  ^  II 

q?i4vr  q[^R%  <5<c*«iir  (^^r)  ^^rlr^f:  i 
^^m  ^  ?rr»r  R^^^^fR^  ii  \\  ii 

^^+KR3irq5^r  >Tn^t^rrro%-  q?:iRrr?T5Rr:  w«ii^ 

?RFc!;ii 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXZZ  EXTBACTS  FBOU   HS8. 

Fol.  66, 1.  3  :      5?3M*H<?5r  WUHH^  II  \  II 

Fol.  9a,  1. 10 :    lr%  Mt'TfnJ5THff&IW^'^^|Rd«**|<<W<    5t^- 

^^  ^^^^  II  ^  II 

Fol.  116, 1.  6:    *«««i*K?IW.  gW^sf  fcftqW  l|  ^  II 

Fol.  156, 1.  8:    5<H«4+K^H!Hrt+K<H  ^T^^  II  »  II 

Fol.  22a,  1.  7 :     ?3T^?rK?Nt  f^RT^  W^H^_  l|  «MI 

Fol.  25a,  1.  10 :  ^  ^^^^f^UTTr^  TO"»^  II  ^  II 

Fol.  27a,  I.  4 :     [tRT]  ^/I«|*(*^<H  ^WTV  II  >•  || 
Fol.  326,  I.  8  : 

'3JI5PT:  +^*si¥J  ^fT»ra|»nr  ^»5r*r:  II  \  II 

^r^K'  *^iw+K  Hsr?i¥  irtN^:  n  ^  ii 
w»n^  It  iTfliT^  q3^%  ^^irenrt  i 
»Tw^y?M^fl;y#r  ^^*rf%  ^  ii  ^  ii 

MH-«4l*f  «f«Trf^  *4H*^4-«^lP<«i  gPit ?Tr  I 

«<s^iylB4^i<»«iwivi«i[Jr^  ^^5T^!«n:- 
jr3if^ir^5MPi4«4Jjwr:  |r^F«r%  9r»^raT*^  il  »  ii 

*i;|o<l|+<"|llM*-^T|^<|rt+|<m(j|if: 
(f^j  ^MiH*ltfqn;  II  ^  II 

^*<ivrH*ic^4.Kii<«f<.i  II     ^n^ii 

No.  225. 
Dhvanydlokalochana,  or  Sahridaydlokalochana.* 
Beginning :  [Preface  by  some  Pandit :] 

*  Kxiraot  by  Vdmanacharya. 


Digitized  by 


Qoo^z 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxxxi 

RHJS(Mi|Miy'T>fl«^4^|H»g'jfl*<''H?'M    s^TIWf^  ww^  ^- 

**I|fme*?IWI<e'<IKH^'R>TTr  WH'Tfcr  ?r- 

Wt^  Ht^iTtHfttrNW^JI  3R^  II  ^  II 
H^»<Rr^»<4<.V<R?T«<H>KtfM(Tl-MRd|tnp^     ^l<gM|<|'M|d«l|- 

WP^  %  »T^ft^s  UHMllrlRy^l  ^tm:  II  \  11 
^cRTPTpr  ^i\%,{}ii.  >lli»HI4«M<^  I 
^  iJJI:  BWHR:lft«^  d*Hs>H*l,  II  \  II 

Fol.  426.1.  8: 

ff^  MW^R<4^HNl4R<.rMd  H^rwiH^  q«nr:  ^RTcT:  II 

dr  #^  ^TF^r^  »Ti^  '^Pfi+**iPi  ^  I 
'^TTfiJ'rfjHiFr  .Ai^Hl-tH^-l  sjjvn^  ii  \  ii 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXXXn  EXTRACTS    PROM   MSS. 

«rr'Tf^T?Rf^«5rFm  crt  ^  qferiTt  pfRpr  II  ^  II 
«?f^i»%  jpnr  ^^^ :  II 

^^fiR^Rf  HW^  mnr?  3Tiret  ii  \  ii 

Fol  166,1.  2  (of  No.  254): 

?jhr:  ?WIW:  II 
Fol.  806,  1.  8  : 

?f^  *^*IC(*([^*MiN|i^l^tf5r^fl3W4l^l'*rif^'rr  Bf^^TT^PFWr- 

'^  ^^M^  &#r  ^y?;^:  II 

Fol.  1616,1.  11  : 

fT^TPfrcH^^TR^  II  \  II 

^rr^^RTRT  «reRt  i^dcimfrKlPJ-fl^  I 
R^NHB>^1  ^  TSirnt  ^^i|^  II  X  II 

Fol.  1684,1.2: 

f  JHH'<44HI'qi4[^<Rld  i^ft^^^M^^  '^MM'^hK  g^f^w^- 

3[%  ^^  4i^[<i:  ^wnr:  II 

^  'h»4d<5>M«(H*<RHI  «n»%f  H<»M|rmi»r  II  \  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxxxiii 

iW«^  ?f^  qPmrfJnTR:  II  ^.  II 

No.  263. 

^abdavydpdrOf  by  Matntnafa,* 
Beginning : 

j^qfrr^rp^^^wgrrr^  +K*^ir*^i4Hi  s^TrrrdPrarfe^rs^ir- 

fm^   HHN+K    f^  ^Trq^pl  ^555^nKR-=ll<lt*l+  JRT^- 
Pt^'TR?^  I  ^IHK^  *M*<lR*^l  ??tt^t  ^  i^'^  ^  f^" 

End: 

*I«<^IHRR^!T«  ^RHT:  1 1 

No.  274. 

Unddivrittit  by  Mdmkyadeva,* 
Beginning : 

^  ^^i^i^iPT  ^nr:  I 
^^^  HH^4\  qf^gr  BW^M,  I 

^  ffrrj^TT^Rt  ^^|^ft4q*HH,  II  \  II 
3r^^vjvji4^4dR>%  f^:     II 
Beginning  of  Pada  II.,  fol.  15a,  1.  6 : 

^^  4iRi*<4rf^:  ^nFrt  'mf^  II 

Beginning  of  Pada  III.,  fol.  16a,  I.  9  : 

3fl%?iMr  f^^  II 

*  Extract  by  Y&man&chArja. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXXXir  EXTRACTS    FROM   H9S. 

Beginning  of  Pada  lY.,  fol.  21a,  1.  10  : 
Beginning  of  Pada  V.,  fol.  216,  1.  9  : 

^g^  i^-^r  II 

Beginning  of  Pada  VI.,  fol.  2tlfl,  1.  7  : 

*[ill^fd:  II 
Beginning  of  Pada  VII..  fol.  32d,  1.  2  : 

m$J^:  f^  II 
Beginning  of  PUda  VIII.,  fol.  35fl,  1.  12  : 

*f?1^^7i^    ^TPXT:  II 
Beginning  of  Pada  IX.,  fol.  466,  1.  4  : 

fiTO  ^iHMi^i:  ^nlr^^  ^  5rr^  II 

Beginning  of  PMa  X.,  fol.  516,  1.  12  : 

«NW^^<|c*4W<HI^^H5  II 
End: 

No8.  279-281,  297-298. 

Faria  lectiones  of  the  Kaimtr  MSS.  of  Kdtantra  I.  1.  I— III.  3.1, 
collated  with  "Dr.  Eggeling^a  edition, 

I.  1.  6.  q^  ^:  (9^f?^:) — ^:  (^FPT^Irf^) 

„  „    7.  %  ^:  7^^  ^T^^RT:       (^.)  (5?r.) 

1. 4. 2.  T^^  q>^Hk<3cfi^TRr  {^.)  (^.) 

,.,,13.  flr^^  (c^.)  (iir.) 

„  „  16.  ^  ^^H^xlH  ^  (c^.)  (^,) 

II.  1. 30.  3^5  ^  Jl(^  (cJy.)  (^,) 

M  „31,32.  5?ft^-«r  [additional  sfl-  \  /jgr  \  i^k 

tra  inserted  between31&  32]   /  ^    *'  ^^''^ 

„ ,.  34.  ^?ft'mwi%  (5^.)  (^.) 

„  „  S5.  i(ff^  '^  (^.)  (iff.) 

„  ,.  43.  ««fHIH^  ^hIt  =?^:(9y.)  (^.) 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76-  cxxxv 

II.  1.57.  t^  (5^.)  (^.) 


>9     »» 


II.  2.  6.  H^^^I^hVAR  ^  ^L^^j  ^  ,   (^^j 

„  „  21.  H^ll*"^*"''  ^  ^  '^  (5^.)  _^         (^.) 

11. 2. 29,.10  combined  by                   ^o  f  «>  (5^1.) 

34.  anwrem:                  (5?.)  (^.) 


»>     9> 


,.  ..  39.  ar^^-sqifSTT:  {^.)  (iff.) 

48.  f^^NtS^T^^  (^.)  (^.) 

50.  Rr^  l%?:«r:  K)  (^.) 

„  „  51.  ^i^f^^i  (9J.)  {^.) 


>»  » 


64 


I      (5^.) 


(^.) 


II.  3.  3.  3^<4K+H  «W   3r)  (5».)  (^.) 

IT  §  fe^fhrriPT  5     t^'o  Sutraa. 

„  „  7.2^/l^rMt:  K)  (iff.) 

„  „  9.  arr^^ra:  (^.)  {^f,) 

,.  „  15.  "TM?  (51.)  (iff.) 

„  „  20.  are^f  (5r.)  (iff.) 

22.  art'srffScmijmJi:  (w.) 

33.  ?rw  'sr  (^.)  (iir.) 

35. 3|Atl»iHJT  fr:  (?y.)  (iff.) 

„  „  36.  itwyf:  (9r.)  (gr.) 

„  „  38.  <T^'Trfl[Ptf^:  (55.)  (^r.) 


Digitized  by 


Google 


ClXXVi                                   EXTRACTS   FBOH    USS. 

II.3.42.  U«IS^-»fl                             (55.) 

(^.) 

„  „  53.  ^  Mmi-rimmi^^    {^.) 

(JIT.) 

II.  4.13.  ^'fPr  ft^flprr            (w.) 

(^.) 

„  „  27  omitted.                                  {^.) 

(^r.) 

„  „  32  omitted.                                  (W  ) 

f^?TW^ 

(ir.) 

„  „  45.  ^  '•'fi-y !                         (9J.) 

(^.> 

„  ,.  49.  f^llWII                         {^.) 

(^.) 

„  „  50.  =rn?p^i*C'«i^qf^  1  ,_. 

(ir.) 

II.  5.15.  ^  Hji^+f^l^s  «K        (^O 

(srr.) 

„  „  22.  =R«T  arj^  ^N:               (^SI) 

Cff.) 

(^.) 

(^.) 

II.  6.  9.  5fT^^-BT^  '^.            (51.) 

Cff.) 

„  „  15.  »<¥<l^n«  »F^Rn:        (^.) 

(^.) 

„  ..  24.  It*r-HIH^   fk:    ^'\,^) 

(^.) 

■•^U:  ^r:J 

„  „  31.  {*H'                                    (W.) 

srw'^r 

(^.) 

„  ,,.32.  arw  ^                       (5ir.) 

# « 

„  „  44.  n'^'N^  yc^  JT'w  ^  (9f.)n'i!f^^f?:ipr'T<r'^w.) 

„  „45.'rw5*Pi<t             i^.) 

(iff.) 

II.  6. 50.  Ttfs  i^rarf^mnr:     (w.) 

(^.) 

III.  1.  1.  apT  iwr«i^r^  SR      (9J.) 

(^.) 

„    „    2.  TO'nTrnR                     (5^.) 

(^.) 

„     2.     4.  ^^   ^4«R§»RrrO    .       .         ^„-      r=&-=r,,        /«\ 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxxxvii 


I  (^.)  (^.) 


III   1.17.  ^+"IHilW^^M«T- 

„  .,  18. 3Trw<i^R<4Rii^^-Kr    {^.)  (sir,) 

„  „  21.  %^hf|?t  ^l>TTpr^  {^.)  (^.) 

„  „42.  (5^.)  ?r#^J^  ^^'^- ^,  /^. 

III. 3.  1.  ftl^Fnr»Tm^^O,    ,  ,     ^ 

No.  283. 

Kdfdkd  vritti,  hy  Jaydditya  and  Vdmana, 
Beginning : 

?TOi^  II  ^ii^Hmn  "  ?y  II  ^  ^  3^ir^%5i 
^  H*<Hi<«^  II  ^  ^^^ 

^K^['^^^  II  ^  ^  ^51^7  ^  ^pT:  II 

?r--ffrf^^^^qrf&FR^:ii 
^RTFTfcrPni^^i^  iTRF5f^?r^r^^r  i 
^9^'*0f^d  ^  ^  'Trfwr  ^^:  ii 

^snfir^w  cT-aw  ^^  h*  h^:  ii 

«PT  *KI^*II«HM,  I 
End: 

flRrr    ffrTs  II  Ff^^^Trfe3T^PH%5  II  ^W^  II  ^^fl^MpdR^HlR- 

5R^  B^  «*i|Vifc»  j[  ^IvW^'l^y+HlcJ+WT:  II 

*  Prepared  by  N&r&yana  ^Astri  and  VftmanAohArya. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CXXZVin  EXTRACTS   FROK  MSS. 

No.  267. 

Kshtrataranffini,  by  Kahirdwdmin.* 
Beginning : 

4t^WPW^^  ffrT:  Mt<d<f^"fl  II  \  II 
^5^  ^  II 

Mm»*iii?^^^  f»^  W^r#i%  II  \  II 
^^!^  v^:  ^T^  I  3r5^3?%  i 

ni>^Hir^^H|^I^Hci;i^|4:  ^T^RrT:  II  \  II 

niHl^d*l'd^lWH+ml  ^  ^[^]T:  I 
End-. 

q?pf3R[l%]^  ftfliWlPH-  ^fh^rft^:  I 
?f  JI^  3^  ffrT:  M)<d<I^yfi  J]  \  II 

Nos.  310-11. 
Lingdnuidsanavritti,  by  &avarawdmin  amd  ^arahavardhana.f 
Beginning : 

^^|5|'*||M  ^TT:  3U  5fqjf  (^wi^  II     %n;^| 
?%  *<Pld^4A^-^»l^  "^Pf^  I 
^n;yi>li[4IK^i4[^]^4i^l^'^  II  \  II 

f^jrjwe^  ^  ^wrifi:  ^>3fhra  ii  x  ii 

*  Extract  by  VAmanichArya. 
t  EztnaotB  by  YiUnaiiAohliiTa. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


FDRCHASKD  EN   1 875-76.  CZXZix 

f^pflf  <snn+<"Hi+r<if^**i''r  *a1*<*ii€  ii 

•nft'Wlfttn"  >|Pl««Ie4R^M<flR*l:  II  \  II 
End: 

f^j^HI*<d^lWH  lf^cHH«?4^Rl4*i  II  ^^  II 

5»i»r  «^  «iTf^  %<f  f^^i^^ii^H  iRcniH,  I 

«ti|^H|RlHHK*l;  i|W|PH|H|««H+Ml^lT:  I 

%%^  'if^'  Hi^lHtd^  l^ljrfiWrT  ^\\\  \  II 

No8.  319-20. 
Fyddiyaparibhhkdoritti.  * 
Beginning  .- 

aft  smr  jR^nipn 

•  Kxtxaot  by  VlmanAohArya. 
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Google 


Cxl  EXTRACTS   FROM   MSS. 

End: 

?fcir  <^i^^sRMf^r^Rf:  nmm  ii  ^5*tr  ^^^^^  w 

No.   329. 
Anekdrthadkvanimanjan^  by  Kshapanaka.* 
Beginning : 

^^  fH  ^5l^:  *5K>IHr  fe^TpRPT  II  \  11 
*l«<IMirHr^dH«ti|r4i%  sqT^qy  JR^  | 

«ri?[y+*iHR  cT^  Am^  ^^^  w  \  w 

«WcMj:  STOR^  +R^;1|R  ^?q5^  I 

mRiahmRis"  ^  rr?5nn^  5  ^i^- 11  ^  n 

l%^[:]  ?rt:  1%?:  ^:  f?r?:  ^f^:  ^:  ^:  I 

f^  m^  f?Rr  iif^  [^]  f^  ^:  flRT  ^  II  »  M 

Compare  Oxf.  Catalogue,  No.  445. 
End: 

^rfq^rrPr+K^E^^i^;  [1]  ^  ii 

^  ^m  ^rftWf%  iT^^M^ii^i^  [r]:  I 

^  MHpn^f^  5nfK:  ^FT  dH^i^  ii 
^  tt^  ^  ^  ^  TO^frrf^Ps^ii 

Nos.  337-8. 
Mankhakosha,  by  Mankha.* 
Beginning : 

m  ^  Pwt  (1)  <i,<R4>>?4.<^fty?::  I 
^.<^j\<HR«<n  ctijciiichr  ?f  RnPi<  II  \  II 


*  Extract  by  VAmaoAchArya. 
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Google 


PUECHA8BD  IN    1875-76.  Cxli 

iii3R^^ifMg^i5qyffr(l)ffrfi!rg^rrAidiRc|>d    i 
4ri^iifii<?<^  f^  tjr^^^rrTrPif^cf  f^fwt  '^  li  ^  H 

f^^lH^IIHHlR  ^  P[^  ^m  Hil4^4iH\  ^  I 

t^ciH°h|HilHi  ?rs5r^  v^^'  ^iw{  II  «  II 

^^j^'m4iMlR»i<|<^<ij'^^l  I 
*<l*lrt+4cBRrf?^  ^TlRl^  ^RTT^  II  ^  II 
End: 

f^% r^rs?::  wi4^i4 'qr^- 

^rrdr  1 3Rn%Pr  f^f^^  ?t  ^^  ^-  •  ^  i  f^-  i  ^n-^r- 

5I%?5  •'^  ^f^H*H«rdM<KI«  "  ^Pr    '^  lff^*f^+|*|t 
WW*  II 


No.  351. 
Nitikalpataru,  by  Kshemendra.* 


Beginning : 


End : 

jf^Ht  '{^R  |r^1fMJ^"iHl  ^  5rRRr*(  ii 
f^  <^Hiii<^^i  ^rnr  fi^  ii  ^^  ii 

^mW-*^  •flR+^l^l  IPT:  II 


«  Sxtr»ct  bj  Y&maDftohAiya. 
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Google 


Czlii  SXTRACTS  PBOH   H88. 

Nos.  358-562. 
T^mnaHAyadharmasdttranibandha,  by  Aparddityadeva.  * 

^  «sftll5rtrPT  SPT:  II  5^  «5ftg^  ^<^tfl<5>HI<<  SW:  II  afp^ 
^Rl  JLtJ  jfilr^^il  ^<H«<4l(^Rt<d)J|rf^- 
rtlAHllM«mthy?M^vj^^'H<i<^i'M4?*H^  I 
H|<?iRn*l<|«<JH^I*l^  ^if  <<^.^Mq- 
*Cn%  (li^tHHlf^'fc^t^ii  dl^WVI^  II  \  II 

iraiptT  ^dW¥>  q^  W8IW  SW:  11  ^  II 
*l|rHHHi^m'daMW^>»1H,  II  ^  II 

m<{  ^  tiPiiimTm4:  i 

'Frf't  df+irSidy4^4^  II  «  II 
fS*MI  fir^  W^:  ^Rld*J|  ilTFRrft^  JJ:  I 

^n%  ^R^nRTjm  ^^  ^  ^  ^iranr  ii  <v  ii 

End: 

u«(Ml^l«r  rlwr^  jpriw  ^?^  ii 
^w^  srepT  f^^r^tnr^  II       ii 
<t^  'sftf^^Ni«t^m<nMtf^rgnfTrii^'t^itrni<wiH<4n^d- 

^ft^grpryil       ii       il 

*  Extract  by  VAmanAchAiTa. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PUECHA8ED  IN  1876-76.  cxliii 

'^  ^PF  ^prfcT  II 

xr^  'T^  R<^Aii  ^5^  ^^Nt:  ^«ff:  55"- 

^^  f!*HMIH  ydH<l  %^  ^crr  *lp^"l:  I 

^Tl41<i4^^rivT%  ^i*m<iRw>  PrspT  ^;fr^  ii 
^Mii^HHN  vr^^rrerfSrspT:  ^wrRTRTiife^  ilt  ^Tth^^ 
5Rr  ^PT:  II  R»*nRg  ^er  \^^X  T^^Prt  >^  ^  ^a:  II 

^^  dciawidi  ^  fnpTT  qR^MT:  ii        ii 

^Tr^  5PTcrt  ?^  ^^^J  ^^  ii 
^w?|  ^rt^fTRfr^  II  cfr^  II  «5i^  II 

No.  384. 
NydyakandaiUikd,  by  ^rtdhara.f 
Beginning : 

m  ^^  ^nwwT  ^nr:  ii 

41HHH  Ryfard|f^^«l»vn|i^ 

^  51%  ^JT^  j^irnrpr  ii 

HHt^R  It  Wl^  II 

*  This  oorrapt  passage  ooours  in  No.  258  only, 
t  Extract  hj  NAHtyana  ^Astit 
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Cxliv  KXTRACTS    PROM   MSS. 

End: 


fi%    ff?5ftMtvr*di^l     •^N'+i^cfltil+i^i   irmi^H<ii^: 


^m^i 


^Itfl^f^^KltfNi  &3TRt  iiR+4"II4(  I 

ijfr^f^pf^  m^  ^R<ife>jfHP5R:  II 

>i1J|tlH'<4HIA^I  fr?7l^ft?  fir^f:  II 


^^TcT      tf^Hi^r  ?rt?T3^Jn  ii 
«r5^T%3rf%cr3^  jf^Rl^  ^^f^  II 

rm\:  ^?hJT  5r^^<r*i+^7^«TR^  II 
^nir  R<iJlR<4^yHIH(id  55RWlNcTR^  I 

^IMI^^jm^lNdffF^M^qr^T  II 
II  ^Wlt^f  4<m4^^^MH4>-<^  #FT  II  frf^«^M4dl    *T?5ft- 

••^JT^rRr  f^pp{  II  ^w^  Hidctiw  II  ^^  I  ^»r  ii 

*  ^TT^  1®^  oi^^  in  the  Kaimir  MSS.  bat  found  in  the  Jesftlmir  oopj. 
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Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  cxlv 

>^lP>w^y^%qrgi?r^ii 
l%|f^  ?rrfTRnn%  f^  ^Rwrt  ^  ii 

^N4>^^  I 

11  f^  ^«r  11 

Nos.  385-387. 
Nydyakalikdy  by  Jayanta,* 
Beginning : 

^sftirSrwr  ^«r:  ii  ^n^ 

^^'^  ?rr^R+H<^i^^4*i^ir«H  i 

''^r?Wiy'^c*>sllfcifHiJ^t^HHi  rT^HRlf^n^q'^nl'^'nT:  11 
End: 

^  -°a^<»ii[cirHi<gwHiH^mPnrrt  [ir:]^^wr  ^  aA^^k- 

n1<*ih4I^cIt4  ?r55^??TnT  ?r/^  ii 
^^id<t)Plw^'<mfii<>4ThtiK*n[  I 
^w^  *(^+mii  snT??r:  q^^r^w  ii 


Beginning : 


w(m  -^H+Ri+i  II  ^*PR3  ^jfsnrapj;  ii 

Nos.  396-7. 
Prasastabhdihyay  by  Prasasta.* 

^^HT:  RhI^  II  ^r^nr:    Ml4i"l^^  II 

m<i^m4«h«-  iwp^  ittk^:  II  \  II 

*  Bxtraot  by  y&man^bArya. 
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Google 


cUvi  CXTRACTS   PROM   IfSS. 

End: 

«irH4M«^*HHi4ifr  I  ^Twrfef  fStj^^:  wR^m  ffct  flnn^  ii 

Nos.  400^01. 

Laukikanydyasofhgraha,  by  Raghundtha,* 
Beginning : 

^^AI^^^I^R'^i*!^  %5nT  ^JTRRJT  II  \  II 

=1^  ?r^  ?R:  Mftf*ff»s- ^  ^TRcft^^  I 

fiP^  iUHI^H  ^fi>*-^Hiiqf:  II  X  II 

End: 

^  irar  WW  RMHMiMii  5ra4lAin4^v«*(  ii    ii 

f^  ^^l^f-^^l^dHKKR<4il^^lR<HHi<^RAJi<^l|fll- 

ftrsFqprtqrt  ^rirnr:  it    ii 

II  ^55ftf^<II^  \^*o^   II  i8-^— '^— 

•  Eztraot  by  Nftriyana  dAntil 
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Google 


PDACHA8BD  IN  1875-76.  cxlvii 

No.  422. 

BhagavadgUdtVcdy  by  Abhinavagupta,* 
B^;iiiDmg: 

^  ?f^iRnN^i  m^  t^T^rret  Prfvr:  ii  \  ii 
ItHN^H  jFRT  ^t  swrPr 

Miftfe  »FT  qflHIMRj  qrft^^  II  X  II 
PiJTifeyi  ^^fii^irMRid:  ^wrtrj  ll  ^  li 

ewrf^  Wjfhir:  ti^4drmf^<NcM:  ||  »  || 

^^rnri^l^^Ji^^^i  W  er^rr^^^^Nr:  ii  ^  ll 
>ltrlifdKltfH'  f^^^  ^  f^  fim  I 
»drfirqq'nffT  tpr  iftcfr^wr:  ii  1  ii 


End: 


?5fRf  •  |r^  ?Rf5r  ^RT^  ^^^%  fl^*<H, " 

fRT  M|HcM(i^yRHHI^NHTnH<!I^WR<r=lc( 


*  Extract  by  V&manAohArja. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


cxlriii  bztbacts  from  xss. 

3Rr  fspnnHiTf :  ii 

?y«HI4HIH^II 

3rf5r^ra^7r  ?rf%^pt  ^  ^w  ?^:  I 
^r5JT^PTRc?^[7  wjPSRfgw  ^  ^  II 
^  ^t  ^t^^  ^MH\\  II  H^^  \^n 

^liH<*«IM  ^«TO  *4MI«<lP<«ci|qi  5?Fn  ^^   u*KV^i 
f^^^iPr^ftr^ii 

No.  449. 

Tantrdloka,  by  Abhinavaguptay  and  Fiveka,  by  Jayaratha. 
Beginning : 

9ft  «fe  ii*^a^mi+i'^w-ii 
^«<4<«(5l  5Rt  =nr:  II  ^4|ui^||q  ^^:  \\ 

RHrt+c*|jy^|fiiH4tifeH^j>jJH41 
^Rcid^-^r  H^^5<s<P^rN^H+:  I 

g<^^HJTKI^d^^  »W  «^WI^  II  \  II 

^Wm'dfl*kjlidr4:J<3lt 

«IHHHI«*  ^l«**IH  ft^  I 

^M  WJcMiipifTlH*!^  II  ^  II 

Jm«Trft  4<I*<JT<0  Pl>Hmti«f^«NHf*R*C  II  ^  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PUBCHA8ED  IN  1875-76.  cxlix 

ssfNpTRig^:  ^'  »sfNr«3':  q^^o  II  8  II 

iRifti^^ijqqf  >s(^[^  Ri«ra^  jri^  ii  ^  ii 
II  «sflT^lT^  II 

^^Hi  ^  ^  ^rar:  +iIc*+Rift«i*^  I 
^  RuidHMgr  %^t^^»mt  g^  ii  1  ii 

End: 

f^  ^RnW  dMf«^dt  ^^Hdn*:  I 

^^f^MR^«i  rti**iir»fffr^«f  II 

^iR-yiyd^Jflfl^KlfifHI    M+^uflRWdHd    ^    W^Vn\   ^ 

mt  pRpnr  *n%  «^«fT#3i^:  [i]  w^  ^(^:  m^f^^-.  b*st  f^ 

'ir^  [I]  ^  «l^l<l^d«4«)MK^I^*K  ^f^  ^^5  [Of  '^'i^i^M 

fi/«>T<i^«jji^  [  I  ]tff  fW  ff^"^  <^M<»Hg(  ^rpr  ?Tffcft[  f^  ]  =r 

^H'fl*<fJ|<H|?  [  I  j  W  R"  «!*!\^^-?fd  [I]  W  5^  3^  331^ 

^^^  «fNs3%r  «4fe'<{4<m^!  ?^:  [i]  %f  ^  in^^  «f^: 
fTpjR":  Rr«iw  I  PnFPi%3fl^:  «irdi^'^[5T]<5i^^r«T  »nni^- 

^r^  ^qi?^'^flt^[^]5i5f^nrTRrf^RrKr«wft^  ftRJTji  ii 

^i^iMdiP^^^-rt  HrwiHi  ^i^'^\^si  f^t^  ii        ii 
iPT  «sft«rHwi+Ffi*  ^v<PiAi«iPi4>»^  u        II 

T:  ^  ^MdfUH^f^  Prf^  <i4R^|fHw)tff 
ti?Mmi<l*<HI*<(^gHT?>l<<1-»5<<tl</l  g^t  I 
dlJI-AKJ^Idlp^ii^rtJjdHri^WlPSl  ^>r 
«4^|JJi  dHjftWplRRAt  ^Tlf^raPlI^:  II  \  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 


ci  KXTBACTS   PBOH   H88. 

^\i?r«jtifHi<Rr  Prf^!  vif^  5^^^  ii  \  ii 

HBPT^  uWcT  ft  ?rR5r  Tw  55r  I 
«q^<<h4't>*iR'Kg»  qr3^  s^rftsni;  ii  'v  ii 

rt<4|^*lli<JM<.«MNir5d|cll|HRlft: 

555^  [ss^]  «?%?  tl«<4m'd*((^  VfdH|*fl'M<|^d«<Kt  I 
^^Iwjf^-H^W  f^mR^i'lftil't'^H*)^  II  «  II 

vi«Sft«iI^*i«i*«i  "j^HnlT^rR^nr  ii  ^  ii 

*T?Rr:  ^Ifjeft^  l|+lll+|f«T»tFnT«^  II  ^ 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PnBCHASGD  IN   1875-76.  cli 

gg»tTri^  [f  ]  Hp>a»iiH^f^fi>«itMt>>>»<>t;  II  U  II 
%^^'i9rnj?fT«fl  "^Wf  few^  II  \^  II 

MHf^iR^HMitM^i^  ^f^nrt  f^  5^nipf  ii  \^  ii 

«^*<lP^<j^n^<i'Hl  STJKf  ^J^:  fW^  II  \8  II 

^TithiH^R4**<mM(^tft  cifBrt^^  5q>^  II  \1  It 

3f9Wf|^^  '^  ^gjJ^KHH><l'^■^l^  II  \^  II 


Digitized  by 


Google 


clii  EXTRACTS   FROM    MSS. 


3T?«i«i$iMR<i^<i<iiTi  Pn«nttrr:  ii  x\  ii 

3rf^r^  mf^:  ^  Rai^^^^^[ht  i 

"f^  vpqt  (%T|^  ^f^c*i^*  cranr  fiw?":  ii  ^X  ii 

ilHIN44WlK<<  RmI ^JWIl^WniTlIP^  I 

%r^gr^tfq7ffy^r^H<tHH4iij^ii^i4W  ii  ^»  ii 
c^t^i^Riai  jST^rarsT'Tn^^  i 
^^TiR^+1  'ffP^Rmg?  5^  ^  ^- 11  ^^  II 

w^  5^  ^n?^  T^  ^^  ^  "  ^^  " 

^t)cHW^<Rt-^R4H<M^lRH(lFMd*<^|^»dMH>^j*<jR-#ll 
rTTT  ^  ^miiqrfir^TRt  ^l^r  ftfft"  JlpTdl  sppqr  I 
5ffTqT^^  ^jd^J^I:  pF^TT  ^jftrraTRT:  ^rf^  sijvrRp^ll^^ll 
•*i<^MI'^y|+i^dl*fj^  ^t  'TW  MdlHH^ 

^<riR^<(]^*iraR«<'^MJiHm^?:  M 

r»ti^M|^H^ftcT^d*1^|^ndlH^K<l>*t:  II  X^  II 

RPN^ijpHt  n?:  [1]  fn>Tr  ^j^im<Rt<^i 

R<<)(yHfMMd|r«K:  ^  q^  f^ftHcTP^  II  ^  o  II 

'T^  5iiTr  itRttPt  +^«ii^3TraT  otph 

yrnft?^  ||fi|4|uHiqm^<«|<^dNI*l^  I 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PCRCHASKD  IN   1875-76.  cliii 

^  ^F^  f^"^  ^^  ^nfer  ^Tf^'sr  m^ 

#rf^  Vjf^  MW^i  ^l*^^'^NH|ff;  II  ^\  II 

^^RTRI  ^mi^d*i^MrrvrqT?Tr  i 
wwfw^  j%^^  ^  fir  ^  '^- 

qffeMH^RM^MR  ^(^'  II  ^^  II 
Hsfrfvi+lRPi  tR-  ^  1^:  mf^t 

%^rnT2PWiTf^  uwt'^^K  II  ^^  II 

?r^?^r?j^^!TVTr^^^ll  ^«  II 

^ft^vsTrT  ^nrftew  g^  inrprfrcr  ^r^  ii  ^^  ii 
3FrpT  n3TcT%  f^Rnmr  nsr^^wrw  j^- 1 
<»fiiMn^4i^r  ^^^jri  ^m^  hu^'^  ii  ^^  ii 

3r»r?Rn%%  [^IR^rs^T^JTrrSF^^rnwrjr^:^  ii  \<::  ii 


Digitized  by 


Google 


cliv  EXTBACT3    FKOH    MflS. 

R<ji¥fi^<:^VPr  qTf^^  5^  ft^[^] 
#^ift*ii'ini4n+<nR*^  ^  ^n'^ranFJTt  1 
«T«^i«Ai*i  'T^»iifw^Rnr[^]'T?f|rwf^ jwf^^- 

rFTI^ji — ^cTWRTTT  flj^nitca"  W^:  UMlPiif   II  VK  II 

f^fJt:  fRl<.^l*fit4  ^*<«IM|4dlH,  II  8^  II 
^g  lir4H<4M^I  T  f^Tprt"  (!)  %^  ITf^j  ^^ 
jsfi^s^  -^TfJrar  3lt^  «TiT:  fjj  q^  5T%  I 

«|rM-5i4  d«ll¥K  4<^<MMf^q<t^H  ^  ||  »»  It 

»rnntpaT5=rT  ^^  m\4^4>  ^^t  's^wi  1 

^  T:  uM«ri(^di>^Pl^nr  m  »Jl«^  11  »**>  11 

'INWT<|4l|«qt:  «S|^  fTWW^  9RTl?Wr>If?IT 
Pr3IP^TI%T  W^W^^^VTW  r^'^^ll'^'MHUH^  I 

««H'<I^H'<l<l*<c4«i4iH.Mt»|'(j)tici  ^iRr  Ts  It  «^  II 
i%?:?«T«  ^^:  ^IH^H'Idl  'J^^STT 

sr^Bt  11^  ^f^  f^^  urmrt  1 

wn^  wr  iHT:  H^  f^r^s  ^rP^^rr^:  11 » ^  11 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PDECHA8ED   IN    1875-76.  clv 

No.  460. 
Pardtrifhsikdvivaranaf  by  Jbhinavagupta.* 
Beginning : 

C<^*<JTlil^d^^  JHT  ^i^<dK  II  \  II 

?sr^  ^"i'jT(<Hl  f^tr^^^^^fiT'T^flfTi*!*!^  II  X  II 
jmwrf^  TOTjrnj  ^3wr«t  xif^m^Mff»f?r  11  \  11 

«^HHI^iJV.  iPg:  ^^^*  qt^^:  II  »  II 

'nnPlmjii^  ^5Rpf  f^^  JRT^  II  ^  II 


End: 


•  Sztraot  b7  NArATana  ^strt 
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Google 


clvi  KXTRACTS   FROM   MSS, 

«<<iK*fl'  5rf^%  ft'^^^^fhr^  II  ^  II 

«mHMd<Jr^  ^R^TTC^:  II  «  II 

rirni*M<|f^^i*<jtr  'TOT  jr%  ^^  ii  1  ii 

di^4|cJWrtl  f^lRd^i|f«^Fl%T^[  :  l?f^- 

^:  ?I|45ldHMfliW  mR4^+|*(:  ffRT  TC  f^mi  ^TW^TPT  II  ^  II 

rlH*ii^+<Rrar:  q<4i4^WHi^iR4  i 

rwr^PtvTR-KT  ^jf^tTrTinFlRr:  II  ^  II 
^^TixinTR d*  <"i M45^<s C5^5f  ^7^^l  ?f%RT^  I 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  clvii 

^fNcf^f rr[«Rr] -^ i^diiPi i^^i^f:  «tiR^ihhmhii-(  ii 
^%^f^  ^j^rNeff  ^"K^fff  ^  T?^  jnr  II  \\  ii 

<I|'«<M|fM+*«jH|^HT:rT:  ^hn^  %[%]«!%  I 

??iprwT^pTf  jwq  Rr^  ^  JnrniRr-  ii  \»  ii 
Mir*fl*3i  g^irPrvm^id^i  ^  ^^  q^:  i 
w4i*inR+riwH  ^r^  giHPi^j<^  wn  ii  \««.  ii 
?F^ftf^  f^^inrf^  w  ?^pn  5T  q^  ii  U  ii 

IW^:  ir'?«IiJi4^«^t4IM^T<y*4t«4<J:  I 

M]*iK45  ?f^f*nT^  R^rniw^  II  l"*  II 

«fttnrnF?Ti^  ^^  iptt  Pi^isPr?*!;  ii  \6  ii 
Ht  i^(*^KnR<^H^«i%&^n^?qf 

«5^l¥4cHIAI+lRn(^5!TH^*IH*irti^vinj:  I 

^m  TtR  »rei  ?5!«t  firw  ff^  mirei^  Jraw  ii  \^  ii 
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clviii  tXTRACTS   FKOM    MBS. 

5^-»4K^*^^<l^^:  WV^  II  ^  o  II 
«H|Vlf^^  TOf^Rl+M-HR^i'TH,  II 

^  R*^ii4i3  ?F^ftM^fW^  II 
^f^I%^  ^m^  ^l^wlt^  II        ll^p^ll        II 

No8.  461-62. 
Pardpravesikd,  * 
Beginning  : 

3ft  w:  ftf^pr  II  3it  sRt  5^  II  ^^x  ^m^  w 

M<lf^^in»><^H"l  ^$^  ^^  JT:  II  \  II 
End: 

qi^  ^  ^sftqwTFn:^  ^  ^nfcr  ii  Him^f^i+i  ^wrwr  ii 

No.  464. 
Pratyabhijndvimariini,  brihaii  vrittU  hy  J6hinavaffupta,f 
Beginning: 

^^lR>Rc«^|Rqtft  gg?  PMTt^4>|rH^|- 

gm^^girHHuR^diaitiiHR^i^dH^  I 

^nli^vrpT  clf5:>it^cli  ^TfcH<|cM^i- 
r^iM[^dtfij(1^4jld^r  ^R^^HIM^  II 

•  EztitMst  by  KIriyanA  dAstrl. 
t  Eztrmcts  by  TAmanAohArym. 
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Google 


PDSCHA8ED  IM    1875-76.  clix 

trg^T^  qft^ry  \\<{^  ^nm 
Pi-*iij^*th1^*wPi«i€?'i«ti»^^^i- 

mfU  H^<JHilrH<tPi^RH^Ic*14. ;  I 

spnf^  f^pnrnr  ?pi^  t  Tf^R^rt  ^:  ii 

grfli<».^<:i>diR^4.tji*l<"r^  si«idi*^  I 
«filNimHK^-<wi^iRjj<l|f^^<Tr- 

'^MHtiM<R<^I^M«<HIHI^cl<j>  ?%  II 
?^    ^  MIW^:    (?)  ^PKqfe%flMl4<H*<MI^U^)I^IM^lRH- 

HRRdfilW.  ^Tf^  2^  %*kJ<««Hli(flH(^4*)  frHI^  II 
End: 

s^Tf^  qf^ljntC)  "^ftcT:  5rgqit:  II 
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clx  EXTRACTS  FROM  MSS. 

fiJiwgwwii 

^N":  iPTpf  5nf%  ^rt^  g^4lH«^-g  c?Nrr:  ii 

Nos.  465-66. 
P ratyabhijhdvimarsini  laghuvritti,  by  Abhinavagupta.* 
Beginning  : 

?^1w  ^  'R^r^RVnfqTrTN^^  II  \  II 
cfc«R[W^:  +<|Wiclt  ^g^tf f^  9J^  I 

S^T^jjwrt  ^^fhnr^ff^riyffri:  n « ii 

frirr  ^T?  ^^^1  dR^K: 
^^^5  ^T^^raf^  ^^^  I 

End: 

•  JGxtracts  bj  VamanAchfirya. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PCBCHASED  IN  1875-76.  clxi 

^m  <t.^R*^4iRR  srnr  sTRiRfror  +iRif^fr>  «5ih*iR3- 

nPnn^-xrfJ:  ii 

3'*i«f*i+ft?'  %3Tft^  a^pr  II 

fRf^H^ntKuif^tiHWiy  lifts':  JsftTnT«n«irRr^<inH*«ifct 
fwfH^  II  ^  Jrar^irrg^r^nrflpn  11  ^sr^r^^rnr-.  3irf|5ri(^  \  «^<ra' 

wi^  ^  II  HHiPJ+KJ  \  II  pJwRrfrfrf^^qon^  arr  \  vr^fvr^- 
ftmfsr  ^  *rFTcT?qvcyiivR^5.MU|i^  \  ^n'NrrrTci^^f^^:^^'^ »  11 

ftwrf^^TR":  ^  II  tT'rfPir^q'T*^  \  JnTT^FT^T'I'^  ^  II  arfiprrf^- 
«rR!  ^  II  a»r^»T  \  II  <T^^q<lfv>^ll:  »  II  ^rnTTf^sf^f^ 
X*^  II  arf^frrrr:  »  11  ^»r^  ^^W{  11 


Digitized  by 


Google 


clxii  IXTRACTS  FROM  MSS. 


Beginning : 


End  ; 


No.  474. 
Bhagavadbhmktutotra,  by  Jvadhuta,* 

3«f  ^nr^^^JTW^  ftpTR  II  \  II 


c^RTw  %5r  iTiR^Pr  M{^i^  w  K^  II 

No.  476. 
Bhairavasiotra,  by  Abhinavayupta.* 
Begbning : 

oqm^<N<m4RiiN  F^-^^M^mm*mf^i^i 
^<cnmmiq^Ktj4  ^^inrf^TTRPir  eft  ^  11  \  11 

End: 

^  f^4*«)^«dN  ^r^^f^  %t^  ^ttpt  5^:  11  \o  11 

ti^*md*^|:  II  II 

No.  491. 

Fijhdnabhairavoddyotasmhyraha^  by  Sivdchdrya.f 
Beginning : 

•  Extract  bj  NArAyana  ^Astri. 
t  Extract  bj  VAmAnAchArja. 
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PUHCHASED.  IN  1875-76,  clxiii 


End: 

•nwJW^I^ft^dMI^Ho^fH^  II 

^*?rwr33ftR5r:  f3whn«ini^f^  f^  ii    ii    ii 

f^^  *|IHAIJH^4  jJMIimi<  II 

^pPT^  B^^t^^  II 

No.  505. 
Stavachintdmaniy  ttavritti  by  Bhattandrdyam  arid  Kihemardja* 
Beginning : 

^  ^TT:  Rhi^  I  sn* 
gyrann%  T??rphn%  ^y<^R^iRP>^  ^w#  i 
^f^  I^  Pi4<^^«4iPj  Rfrf^  q?^  ^trnq^^l  ii  \  ii 
'TT:  Rmh  Hcnf  H>^t<MR^rrPl%  i 

•  Bxtraot  by  Nlrftyaaa  ^AfttH. 
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Google 


clxiv  IXTRACTS  FROM  MSS. 

^t^SKPJMtPr  tm'?t|pVl»t||R|Mt  <^H^«fH'H^;  II 

•IKWI5  w«<<<i*^Rfvr^tSFr- 

«5ft?ffr3c^Ri<.yHH*(N+^ 
*M«rr^  frr  f^^rr  >t?^  ii 

End: 

?#I'P«'?KM^  II 

MHHicnu<Hpi«iHif*i+i^ij^+ir<uTi   JT»mr   »TfR:ww  ^nnw 
TO  ii^  «RTr  3rr^  Pi<aPw«jjpr  I'dfWi'fW'iiff'irt^  w 

tlHR^|g4l{<ft<.lR^lf^  ^^>f  iT^nTRT  ?^  Rr^  II 

t«ti4l<ri  «iMifH*j^  iRresr  3int%  «j":  i 

W  aijrfS'Hll  lit  ^  «t^^MTt(||<3^d  ^- 
r?ft^«H|*|^  Rf^f^  »|KN"lt^  II 

^wiiim"i*>ifR^fa^  j^mI  Iwn^  siriT- 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PDRCHASKD  IN  1875-76.  clxv 

Hfm  II    ^w^    II  '♦t^im**^  II 

»(^^^*(4c't^RiiRh<niHrgim4*<<i»rf^'*m^pf''ft>nff^- 
f^HHi<M<i«i^H<M^  inrnsF«T  ii 

No.  508. 
Spandakdrikd,  by  Vatugupta.* 
Beginning : 

^  snr:  ^r^pT  ^i^nn    i    ait 

ff  ^rtT^^«l%»T?IMf  5f^  ^:  II  \  II 

qwHiid4^><g)(»<  m^iQlfei  f^f^  II  ^  II 
^^  Prsrr^  ^firr^Tfi^s'j^f:  ii  ^  ii 

End: 

^  Rf^il^H^l  N^rt  rit  ip5JTR!ft»^  II  M  II 

Nos.  514-16. 

Spandatarvana,  with  Spandarivarana  by  Kallata,  and  vitk  the 
tdramatra  by  Rdmakantha.* 
Beginning: 

^  ^^:  fiRnr  h^rr  ^wf^RR  ii  ait  ^i^  ii 

ff  STfrU^erarf^lT^lrt  WSX  ^Wj  II  \  II 

•  Extmot  by  N/lr&yana  ^Astrt. 
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Google 


clxvi  EXTRACTS  PROM  MS8. 

HHHimilm  ff^qraw  II  \  II 

^=Rfr  dl<J4^MI3l?ft<IrRr  ft^Tlt  ^:  I 
^  ?[rr*  fftt  3Rfif  iPT^  ^T5T  f^  ^<i.ll 

^nWWT^^^I^  II  \  II     RHjcH+^f^WMRH^fjJ^IH 
End: 

pr^vf^^dfiiPr  ?r?r«iir^d  u%?r  ii  'aI  ii 

irrff#  I  ^^^  ^c[  I  ^<tff^4f»A<iIci  II  K\  II 

fT^gw^ydRfgnff  ^i^KfiPf^iiii  *rat  *nrcrt  ^3^  Jir^nnr- 
^^q-'ir^irtrgt^  IIKVII  ^r^^  f^t^ni^Mi^jtv^^MiMK  fit 

<l>ilH*il^il4:  II 

11  ^^ji%^q^^^  f^^R^i  II  »  II 

^Nrr  11  ^^iiMlWMf^wiH'ti:  1 

JF5*CTiT  fPr  ftr?q^&5  II 

^M^>lll*r^Ti^MR<^M<^|r^*l4  II 

^  HgKclRl^  *I^^IHih4R«lfia«»liiRpqt;  I 


Digitized  by 


Google 


PURCHASED  IN  1875-76.  clxvii 

End  of  Tippana  in  No. 

II  fr%  ¥i^f^<<"miii<i4  ^nmr^  ii 
o?^^M^q?^ir^^«Rr^  II        ii        ii 

No8.  518-19. 
SpandasHtra.  '^ 
Beginning : 

^  ^pT:  ^^m  II  ajt  ^ffer  ^m^ 

%cRnnrimU  II  ifFI  ^^:  II  ^  II  ^rf^:  *^mQi*t  11^  II 
IIHlPlMH  m^  II  8  II  ^J3I%^s  II  ^  II 
Fol.  26,  1.  4: 

f^  ^T^HiJi^  *II*^^HI*IM+I«^  IPW  ^^:  II  \  II 

Fol.  46, 1.  8 : 

^  5^  "sftftrf^f  ^rr^FtTHnRTRFf  ft^  ^r^:  ii  ^  ii 

Fol.  6fl,  1. 

fNT^pp^ll  II  II  II 

air  ^  JsnRMH^M|"HHI^«*|^IH  ^^  ^^:  || 

No.  832. 
SpandasHtra,  with  vdrttika^  by  BhdsAardehdrya. 

^  5f%  5^  II  'sftiFRnrr^  ^^:  ii 
3nT  RH^^^ifri*  RPM^ci     II     II 

R«Tfrl^qilR+t*?(  5m»T^  ^'^  II  \  II 

*  Extract  by  yamaniich4i7a. 
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Google 


Clxviii  EXTRACTS   FROM   MS3. 

ftRPT  Tir^^f^i^?^  ^TT:  II  ^  II 
Rl4l4*l|cMjJ<|«R^N4J^|f5|  cTW  ^  II  ^  II 

^fNrarw  #^  ^^j^^^^iPt  w^  n  » ii 

dT4|«5p4*dlH"^|<eM<?l+l^|  (:)  <!<"'« *<R(»f(^)  II  ^  II 

^*tr«5HirjrT  €rft  wdn^i^  =q-  IK  ii 
3rr  ^fhraraT^^rnwnr  «<4iv«i'^«iHM<44  (1)  i 
«sftnT^?nTinT  «r^iwiHM«^r  5^:  11  s»  11 

dtiiirtiim  ^sfm  ^'(«iilT(+*ii«i<r<  II  c'  II 
JiwRnPTRvRrr^^JPnT|5^:  ii  ^  ii 
<nif*<^^  ftncir  «4«i<^C>^^^  ft-  ii  \o  ii 

?r^^3JT  -  -  *T?ff ^ ft<l<|dl  I 

tnwfffriR'frijTrq  H^s-Htim*!  f^j  ii  \\  :i 

N08.  521-23. 
Svachehkandodilyola,  by  Kihemardja.* 

H<M'»I^M^^  ^:  H-»«'A*i<'fH.  11  \  II 

^l^'rt^MRni  VwrnlN^  TTs  II  ^  II 

•  Extract  by  Vimantchlrj*. 
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Google 
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5^^tFi  in>h\<\  f^r3nT%  wrm  ii «  ii 
rwj^  wm-.  ^{iH^HmiMmiiW'\m'^  ii  ^  ii 

End: 
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Google 
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